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PBEFATOBY NOTE 

TO * 

THE THJRD EDITION' 


While this book does not rank with the most impor- 
tant of Mr. Freeman’s historical works, it is not too 
much to say that none of them is more original. It is 
remarkable for the novelty of its conception, and for 
the perfectly amazing skill which he has mar- 

sh^-lled and set forth numerous arrays of dry facts, 
which become through his masterly arrangement easy 
to understand and survey. It has an artistic construc- 
tion depending on the central idea, which groups the 
geographical vicissitudes of Europe in relation to the 
Boman Empire ; and, though every sentence is thronged 
witji names, it js not^^ mere book of reference like the 
meritorious text to the Spruner-Menke Atlas; it can 
be read consecutively. It is a book, too, which need 
^ever become antiquated. It may be predicted that it 
,will be as fresh and as useful to students a hundred 
years hence as it is to-day ; and it can always be easily 
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brought up to date by brief additions,* without the 
necessity of any change in its texture. 

Such brief ad^tions have been made in the present 
edition ; the few shiftings in political geography of the 
past twenty years have been noticed at the appropriate 
places. In editing a manual of this kind, it does not 
seem incumbent or convenient to treat the text as 
sacrosanct, as one would treat Gibbon or the author s 
own Norman Conquest. The - practical purpose of the 
work suggests, and its arrangement invites, insertions 
in the text rather than an appendix. Besides insertions 
of this kind, with the very slight changes which they 
sometimes necessitated, few alterations have been made. 
Some footnotes have been modified, some omitted, one 
or two added ; and a few trifling errors have been 
corrected. e 

There is one point on which I venture to think that 
if Mr. Freeman were here to edit this book himself he 
might have been induced to modify his language. It 
is his use ,of the word Aryan. Though ‘ Aryanism ’ was, 
if I may say so, one of the pillars of his construction of 
history, I think he might have been induced to substi- 
tute the phrase ‘ of Aryan speech ’ in m^ny cases wjien 
he committed himself to ‘ Aryan.’ For the truth is 
that, in designating a people as Aryan, speech was his 
criterion, and the inference from Aryan speech t<^ 
Aryan stock is invalid. How the Indo-Germanicc; 
tongue spread is still an unsolved problem, but it is 
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certain that»all the European peoples who spoke or 
speak tongues of this family are not of common race, 
and many^ of them probably have very little ^ Aryan’ 
blood. In studying Section 3 of Chapter I., on- the 
‘ Geographical Distribution of Races,’ the reader wiU 
do weU to bear this caution* in mind. 


J. B. B. 




PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 


lij? is now i^everal years since this book was begun. It 
has been delayed by a crowd of causes, by a temporary 
loss of strength, by enforced absence from England, by 
other occupations and interruptions of Various kinds. 
I mention this only because of the effect which I fear 
it has had on the book itself. It has been impossible 
to make it, what a book should, if possible, be, the 
result of one continuous effort. The mere fact that the 

r 

kindness of the publishers allowed the early part to be 
printed some years back has, I fear, led to some 
repetition and even contradiction. A certain change 
of plan was found unavoidable. It proved im- 
possible to go through the whole volutul^' according 

tip# 

to the y method of the earlier chapters. Instead of 
treating Europe as a whole, I found it needful to divide 
it into several large geographical groups. The result 
is that each of the later chapters has had to go over 
again some small amount of ground which had been 
*^ready gone over in the earlier chapters. In some 
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cases later lights have led to some changes of view 
or expression. I have marked these, as far as I 
could, in tl^B Additions and Corrections. If in any 
case I have failed to do so, the later statement is the 
one which should be relied on. 

I hope that I have made the object of the work 
clear in the Introductory Chapter. It is really a.. very 
humble one. It aims at little more than tracing out 
the extent of various states at different times, and at 
attempting to place the various changes in their due 
relation to one another and to their causes. I am not, 
strictly speaking, writing history. I have little to do 
with the internal affairs of any country. I have looked 
at events mainly with reference to their effect on the 
European map. This has led to a reversal of what to 
many will seem the natural order of things. In a 
constitutional history of Europe, our own island wou|d 
claim the very first place. In my strictly geographical 
point of view, I believe I am right in giving it the last. 

I of course assume in the reader a certain ele- 
mentary knowledge of European history, at least as 
much as may be learned from my own General Sketch. 
Names and things which have been explained there^ I 
have not thought it needful to explain again. I need 
hardly say that I found myself far more competent to 
deal with some parts of the work than with others. ^ 
No one can take an equal interest in, or have an 
equal knowledge of, all branches of so wide a subject. 
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Some parts of the book will represent real original 
research ; others must be dealt with in a far less 
thorough way, and Vill represent only knowledge got 
up for the occasion. In such cases the r^tfider will 
doubtless fiud out the diffei!*ence for himself. But 
I have felt my own deficiencies most keenly in the 
German part. No part of European history is to me 
moife attractive than the early history of the German 
kingdom as such. No part is to me less attractive than 
tike endless family divisions and unions of the smaller 
German states. 

In the Slavonic part I have found great difficulty 
in following any uniform system of spelling. I con- 
sulted several Slavonic scholars. Each gave me advice, 
and each supported his own advice by arguments which 
I should have thought un^pswerable, if I had not 
seen the arguments in support of the wholly difibrent 
advice given me by the others. When the teachers 
differ so widely, the learner will, I hope, be forgiven, 
if the result is sometimes a litjle chaotic. I have tried 
to write Slavonic names so as to give some approach to 
the sound, as far as I know it. But I fear that I. have 
succeeded very imperfectly. 

In such a crowd of names, dates, and the like, there 
must be many small inaccuracies. In the case of the 
smaller dates, those which do not mark the great 
epochs of history, nothing is easier than to get wrong 
by a year or so. Sometimes there is an actual difference 
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of statement in different authorities. Sometunes there 
is a difference in the reckoning of the year. For 
instance. In what year was Calais lost to England? 
We should say 1668. A writer at the time would say 
1567. Then again there is ijo slip of eitkeif pen Cjfr 
press sa easy as putting a ^?9Tong figure, "and, except in 
the case of great and obvious dates, or again when* the 
mistake is very far wrong indeed, there is no slip of •^en 
or press so likely to be passed by in revision. And again 
there is often room for question as to the date which 
should be marked. In recording a transfer of territoiy 
from one power to another, what should be the date 
given ? The actual military occupation and the formal 
diplomatic cession are often several years apart. Which 
of these dates should be chosen ? I have found it hard 
to follow any fixed rule Jn such matters. Sometimes 
the military occupation seems the most important point, 
sometimes the diplomatic cession. I believe that in 
each case where a question of this sort might arise, I 
could give a reason for the date which has been chosen ; 
but here there has been no room to enter into dis- 
cussions. I can only say that I shall be deeply thankful 
to any one who will point out to me any mistakes or 
seeming mistakes in these or any other matters. 

The maps have been a matter of great difficulty. 
I somewhat regret that it has been found needful to 
bind them separately from the text, because this looks 
as if they made some pretensions to the character of 
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an l^istorical atlas.. To this they lay no claim. They 
afe meant simply to illustrate the 'text, and in no way 
enter into eompetition either with such an elaborate 
collection as that of Spruner-Menke, or even with 
collections piuch less elaborate than that. Those maps 
are meant to be, companions ifif studying the histojy of the 
several periods. Mine do not pretend to do ihbre than 
to illustrate changes of boundary in a general way. It 
was found, as the work went on, that it was better on 
t^e whole to increase the number of maps, even at the 
e^ense of making each map smaller. There are dis- 
advantages both ways. In the maps of South-Eastern 
Europe, for instance, it Was found impossible to show 
the small states which arose in Greece after the Latin 
conquest at all clearly. But this evil seemed to, be 
counterbalanced by giving as many pictures as might be 
of the shifting frontier of the Eastern Empire tovyards 
the Bulgarian, the Frank, and the Ottoman. 

In one or two instances I have taken some small 
liberties with my dates. Thus, for instance, the map of 
the greatest extent of the Saracen dominion shows all 
the countries which were at any time under the Saracen 
power. But there was no one moment when the 
Saracen power took in the whole extent shown in the 
map. Sind and Septimania were lost before Crete and 
Sicily were won. But such a view as I Ji^-ve giveiiv 
seemed on the whole more instructive than it would 
have been to substitute two or three maps showing the 
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various losses and gains at a few years’ distance from 
one another. 

I have to thank a crowd of friends, including some 
whom I have never seen, for many hints, and for much 
help given in various ways. Such are Professor Pauli 
of GSttingen, Professor Steenstrup of Copenhagen, 
Professor Bomanos of Corfu, M. J -B. Galiffe of 
Geneva, Dr. Paul Turner of Budapest, Professor W. 
Ward of Manchester, the Rev. H. F. Tozer, Mr. 
Ralston, Mr. Morfill, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and my 
son-in-law Arthur John Evans, whose praise is in all 
South-Slavonic lands. 


SOMERLEAZE, WeLLS : 

December 16, 1880. 
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TO 
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The reception which Las been given to the first 
edition of this book may be taken as showing that it 
supplied a real want, and that, notwithstanding some 
manifest defects, it has been found to be useful. The 
speedy demand for a second edition has led to a revi- 
sion, as thorough as the very short time which circuin- 
stances allowed for it has made possible. And I trust 
that I have made considerable improvements, especi- 
ally in the early part. I believe that I have done 
something to lessen the faults which followed almost 
necessarily from the circumstances under which it 
was first written. But I fear ^ that they may still be 
too clearly seen, even in the present form of the 
work. I could see also that many improvements 
might have been made in the map8,« especially the 
earlier ones. But a thorough revision of them would 
have needed a far longer time than cl)uld just now 
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be given to the work. I have therefore done nothing 
more thaxjt adapt the last map in the South-Eastern 
series to the latest arrangements of 1880 - 1881 . 
It shows how unstable a thing political geography is 
that changes of this kind have already been needed, 
both in the map and in the text. And I may per- 
haps ])e forgiven if I hope that my work in this way 
may not yet be over. 

SOMRRL£AZE, WeLLS : 

September 20 , 1881 . 
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CHAFraat j. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The work which we have now before us is to trace chap. 
out* the extent of territory which the different states ^ — r — ' 

Definition 

and nations of Europe and the neighbouring lands have 
held, at different times in the world’s history, to mark 
the different boundaries which the same country has 
had, and the different meanings jn wjiich the same name 
has been used. It is of great importance carefully to 
make these distinctions, because great mistakes as to the 
fgicts of history are often caused through men thinking 
and speaking as if the names of different countries, say , 
for instance England, France, Burgundy, Austria, have 
always meant exactly the same extent of territory. His- 
torical geography, in this sense, differs from physical 
. geography, which regards the natural features of the 
earth^s surface. It differs also from studies like ethnology 
and comparative philology, which have to do directly 
with the diflferences between one nation and another, with 
tk^ir movements from one part of the world to another, 
^^andwith the relatjLQDS to be found among 4he languages , 

, spoken by than. But, though historical geography is 
VOL. r/ \ "B, 
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.01^. ^stiixat from these studies, it makes much use of ttep, 

>*— - — Far the, physical geography of a country always has a, 
greai effect upon its political history, and th^ disp^sions 
and' movements, of different nations are exactly . those 
parts of,, history which have most to do with fi»ng the 
names and the boundaries of different countries at (£f-* 
ferent times. England^ for instance, is, in strictness, the 
land of the English wherever they may settle, whether'" 
in their old home on the European continent, ojf in the 
isle of Britain, or in New England beyond the Ocean. 
But the extent of territory which was in this way to 
become England was largely determinedly the physical^ 
circumstances of the countries in which the English, 
settled. And the history of the English nation has 

, been influenced, above all things, by the fact that the 
great English settlement which has made the Engli^ 
name famous was made in an island. But, when* 
England had become the name of a distinct political 
dominion, its meaning was liable to change as that 
dominion advanced or went back. Thus the borders 
of England and Scotland have greatly changed at • 
different times, and forgetfulness of this fact has led to 
many misunderstandings in reading the history of the 
two countries. And so with all other cases of the 
kind ; the physical nature of the country, and the Settle- 
ments of the different nations which have occupied it, 
have always been the determining causes of its political 
divisions. But it is with the political divisioiis th^f^ 
historical geography has to deal in the first pladk. 
With the nature of the land, and with the people who 
occupy it, it has to deal only so far as they have^in- 
fluenced the political divisions. Our present busines#, 
in abort is, first to draw the map of the countries^ 
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T^'hich we are concerned as it appeared^ alte^n each 
the different changes ^ich they ha^ gotie tfarough,^ ’ 

and then to point out the^ historical causes which iiave 
led ^ ta the changes on the map. Jn this way we shall 
always f^ge what was the meaning of. any geographical 
name at any particular time, and we shall thus avoid 
mistakes, some of which have often led to really im- 
tportant practical consequences. 

From this it follows that, in looking at the geography ncatmotion 
of Europe for our present purpose, we must look first 
at the land itself, and then at the nations which occupy Names, 
*it. And, in so doing, it may be well first of all to 
distinguish between two kinds of names which we shall 
have to use. Some names of countries are strictly geo- 
graphical ; they really mean a certain part of the earth’s 
surface marked out by boundaries which cannot well 
1)6 changed. Others simply mean the extent of country 
which is occupied at any time by a particular nation, 
an extent whose boundaries m^ easily be changed. 

Thus Britain is a strictly geographical name, meaning 
•an island whose shape and boundaries must always be 
nearly the same. England^ Scotland, Wales, are names 
of parts of that island, called after different nations 
which have settled in it, and the boundaries of all of 
which hAve differed greatly at different times. Spain 
again is the geographical name of a peninsula which is 
|i,lmos,t as well marked out by nature as the island of 
J^tain. Castile, Aragon, Portugal, are political names 
of parts of the peninsula of Spain. They are the names 
of states whose boundaries have greatly varied, and 
wlytSh have sometimes formed separate governments 
,and sometimes h^ve been joined together.^ Gaul 
In modem use we speak of Spain as only oae part, though 
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i ' ' . ' , 

|s the geograplukal .name of a country whiph 

is not so clearly xnarked out all round by natiw as 

. the itdan4 of Britain and th# peninsula of Spain, but 
is well marked on three sides, to the north, 
j 9 olfth, and west. Within the limits of names like 
JPruncey Flanders^ Britanny^ Burgundy^ and AqiiUdine^ 
arc political names of parts of the country, whose limits 
have varied as much at different times as those of the 
different parts of Britain and Spain. This is th^ differ- 
ence between strictly geographical names which do not 
alter and political names which do alter. No doubt 
Gatd and Britain were in the beginning political names, 
names given to the land from those who occupied it, 
just as much as the names France and England, But 
the settlements from which those lands took the names 
of Gaul and Britain took place long before the begin- 
ning of trustworthy history, while the settlements from 
which parts of those lands took the names of Franck 
and England happened in times long after trustworthy 
history began, and for which we are therefore ready 
with dates and names. Thus Gaul and Britain are the ^ 
oldest received names of those lands; they are the 
names which those lands bore when we first heat 
of them. It is therefore convenient to keep them 
in use as strictly geographical names, as always mean- 
ing that part of the earth’s surface which they meant 
when we first hear of them. In this book therefore, 
Gavl, Britain^ Spain, and other names of the same kind, 

much the larger part, of the peninsula, and of Portugal a» another 
part. But this simply comes from tlie accident that, for some 
centuries past, all the other Spanish kingdoms have been joined 
under one government, while Portugal has remained separate, iln 
lEpeaking of any time till near the end of the fifteenth century of ouT 
nra, the word Spain mtist always be used in the g^graphical seittue, 
as the name of the whole peninsula. ‘ ^ ' 
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iriU aJtwajs be used to mean a certain space^^^n tbe Giaji^ 

map, whoever may befits inhabitanti^ or whatever ' — 

may be its government, at any particular time. But 

names like France, England, CastiJle, will be 

mean the territory to which they were politically 

plied at the time of which we may be speaking, a 

tory which has been greater and less at diferent^lliies.^ 

Thus, the cities of Carlisle and Edinburgh have always 
been m Britain since they were built. They have 
sometimes been in England and sometimes not. The 
cities of Marseilles, Geneva, Strassburg, and Arras, have 
always been in Gaud ever since they were built. They 
have sometimes been in France and sometimes not, 
according to political changes. 

§ 1. Geographical Aspect of Europe. 

. Our present business is with the Historical Geography 
of Europe, and with that of other parts of the world 
only so far as they concern the geography of Europe. 

But we shall have to speak of all the three divisions 
of the Old World, Europe, Asia, and Africa, in those 
parts* of the three which come nearest to one another, 
and in which the real history of the world begins. TiwMedi. 
These are those parts of all three which lie round the 
Mediterranean, j^ea, the lands which gradually came to 
form the Empire of Eome, In these lands the boundaries 
. J)etw^en the three great divisions are very easily marked. 

Modem maps do not all place the boundary between 
Europe and Asia at the same point; some make the 
river Bon the ^J^undary and some the Volga. But 
this question is of little importance for history. In the 
-earliest historical times, when we have to, do only with 
the countries round the Mediterranean sea, there can ^ 
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ORAP. be no doubt bow much , is Europe and how much is. 

— ' Asia and Africa. Europe is the land to the north of the 
Mediterranean sea and of the great gulfs which run out 
of it. If an exact boundary is needed in the barbarous 
lands north of the Euxine, the mouth of Tanais or Don is 
clearly the boundary which should be taken. In all these 
lands the Mediterranean and its gulfs divide Europe from 
Asia. But the northern parts of the two continents really 
form one geographical whole, the boundary between 
them being one merely of convenience. A vast central 
mass of land, stretching right across the inland parts of 
the two continents, sends forth a system of peninsulas 
and islands, to the north and south. And it is in tht^ 
peninsular lands of Europe that European history begins. 

Alike in Europe and in Asia, the southern or penin- 
sular part of the continent is cut off from the central 
mass by a mountain chain, which in Europe is nearly un- 
Tlie i>euin< broken. Thus the southern part of Europe consists of 
Euroj^ the three great peninsulas of Spain, Italy^ and what 
we ^ay, in a wide sense, call Greece. These ansv er 
in some sort to the three great Oceanic peninsulas of 
Asia, those of Arabia, India, and India beyond the 
Ganges. But the part of Asia which has historically 
had most to do with Europe is its Mediterranean pen- 
insula, the land known as Asia Minor. In the northern 
part of each continent we find another system of 
great gulfs or inland seas; but those in Asia have 
been hindered by the cold from ever being of any 
importance, while in Europe the Baltic sea and the 
gulfs which run out of it may be looked on as form- 
ing a kind of secondary Mediterranean^ We may thsis 
say that Europe consists of two insular and penin- 
sular regions, north and south, with a great unbroken 
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mass of land between them. But there are Some parts ob^. 
of Europe which seem as it were connecting links be- ' — • — • 
tween the three main divisions of the continent. Thus 
we said that the three great peninsulas are cut off 
from the central mass by a nearly unbroken mountain 
chain. But^ the connexion of the central peninsula, 
that of Italy, with the eastern one or Greece, is far 
closer ithan its connexion with the western one, or 
Spain.* Italy and Spain are much further apart than 
Italy and Greece, and between the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees the mountain chain is nearly lost. We might 
almost say that a piece of central Europe breaks through 
at this point and comes down to the Mediterranean. 

This is the south-eastern p^'.rt of Gaul ; and Gaul may in 
this way be looked on as a land which joins together the 
central and the southern parts of Europe. But this is 
not all ; in the north-western comer of Europe lies that 
great group of islands, two large ones and many small, 
of which our own Britain is th§ greatest. The BrMsh 
Islands are closely connected in their geography®^ and 
history with Gaul on one side, and with the islands 
and peninsulas of the North on the other. In this way 
we may say that all the three divisions of Europe are 
brought closely together on the western side of the 
continent, and that the lands of Gaul and Britain are 
the connecting links which bind them together. 

• § 2. Effect of {geography on History. 

Now this geographical aspect of the chief lands of 
Europe has had its direct effect on their history. We 
flight almost take for granted that the history of Europe 
should begin in the two more eastern among the three 
great southern peninsulas. Of these two, 'Italy and 



<3fre^ ei^ has its own diarader. Greece, thcm^ it 
js tte;pMrt of Europe wUck lies nearest to Asia, is in 
" a certain eensef^the m<M European of European lands. 
The dlaractenstic of Europe is to be more full of penin- 
sulas and idands and inland seas than the rest of the Old 
World. And Greece, the peninsula itself and the neigh- 
ot«eee; bouiiug lands, are fuller of islands and promontories^ 
and inland seas than any other part of Europe. On 
the other hand, Italy is the central land of all southern 
Europe, and indeed of all the land round the Mediter- 
ranean. It was therefore only natural that Greece 
should be the part of Europe in which all that is most 
distinctively European first grew up and influenced other 
lands. - And so, if any one land or city among the Medi- 
Italy, terranean lands was to rule over all the rest, it is in Italy, 
as the central land, that we should naturally look for 
the place of dominion. The destinies of the two penin- 
sulas and their relations to the rest of the world were 
thus impressed on them by their geographical position. 

If we turn to recorded history, we find that it is a 
working out of the consequences of these physical facts. 
Greece was the first part of Europe to become civilized 
and to play a part in history ; but it was Italy, and in 
Italy it was the most central city, Eome, which came to 
have the dominion over the civilized world of early 
times— that is, over the lands around the Mediter- 
ranean. These two peninsulas have, each in its own 
way, ruled and influenced th6 rest of Europe as no 
other parts have done. All the other parts have been, 
in one way or another, their subjects or disciples. The 
effect of the geographical position of these countries ^ 
also m^ked in the stages by which Borne advanced 
dominion, to the general dominion of the Mediterranean lands. 
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Ste fe«t miUleied Italy; then dbe had to'isbive for 
the mastery irith her great rivri Oarthage, a dty — 
which held neady the same central position on the 
southern coast of the Mediterratiean which she herself 
did oh the northern. Then she subdued, step by step, 
the peninsulas on each side of her and the other coast , ; , , 
lands of the Mediterranean— European, Aiwatic, and 
African. Into the central division of Europe she did not 
press lax, never having any firm or lasting dominion 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube. Into Northern Eu- 
rope, properly so called, her power never reached at all. 

But she subdued the lands which we have seen act as 
a kind of connecting link between the difierent parts of 
Europe, namely Gaul and the greater part of Britain. 

Thus the Roman Empire, at its greatest extent, con- 
sisted of the lands round the Mediterranean, together 
with Gaul and Britain. For the possession of the Medi- 
terranean lands would have been imperfect without the 
possession of Gaul, and the possession of Gaul naturally 
led to the possession of Britain. 

In this way the early history of Greece and Italy, Bfleotof 
and the formation of the Roman Empire, were affected 

^ , positioiiof 

by the geographical character of the countries them- 
selves. The same was the case with the other European 
lands, when they came to share in that importance which 
once belonged to Greece and Italy only. Thus Ger- Oepums... 
’^many, as being the most central part of Europe, / 
one time to fill something like the 

country which 

had to do with all parts of EuropCf east, west, north, 
apd south, and even to be a ruling power over some of 
them. So, as Prance became the chief s^te of Gaul, it 
took upcwi it sbinething like the old posi^n of Gaul as 
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a means of communication between the different parts 
" of Western Europe. Meanwhile, as the Scandinavian 
and Spanish pl^ninsulas are both cut off in a marked 
way from the mainland of Europe, each of them has 
often formed a kind of world of its own, having much 
less to do with other countries than Germany, France, 
and Italy had. The saine^was for a long time the case 
with our own island. Britain was looked on as lying 
outside the world. * 

Thus the geographical position of the European 
lands influenced their history while their history was 
still purely European. And when Europe began to send 
forth colonies to other continents, the working of geo- 
graphical causes came out no less strongly. Thus the 
position of Spain on the Ocean led Portugal and Castile 
to be foremost among the colonizing nations of Europe. 
For the same reason, our own country was one of the 
chief in following their example, and so was France also 
for a long time. Holland too, when it rose into impor- 
tance, became a great colonizing power, and so did Den- 
mark and Sweden to some extent. But an Italian colony 
beyond the Ocean was never heard of, nor has there 
ever been a German colony in the same sense in which 
there have been Spanish and English colonies. Mean- 
while, the north-eastern part of Europe, which in early 
times was not known at all, has always lagged behind 
^t ^jr est, and has become of importance oidy in later" 
tim^^'^'**¥fe2 mainly because its geographical position 
has almost whoUy lEht 4t- off 
ranean and from the Ocean. 

Thus we see how, in all these ways, both pi 
earlier and in later times, the history of every country 
has . been influenced by its geography. No doubt 
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the history of each country has also been largely 
influenced by the disposition of the pjeople who have ' — - — 
settled in it, by what is called the national character. ^ 

But then the geographical position itself has often had <di»raoter. 
something directly to do with forming the national 
character, and in all cases it has had an influence upon 
it, by giving it a better or a Worse field for working 
and showing itself. Thus it has been well said that 
neither the Greeks in any other country nor any ^ 
other people in Greece could have been what the 
Greeks in Greece really were. The nature of the 
country and the nature of the people helped one 
another, and caused Greece to become all that it was 
in the early times of Europe. It is always useful to 
mark the points both of likeness and unlikeness of the 
different nations whose history we study. And of this 
likeness and unlikeness we shall always find that the 
geographical character, though only one cause out of 
several, is always one of the chief causes. 

§ 3. Geographical Distribution of Races. 

Our present business then is with geography asj 
influenced by history, and with history as influenced! 
by geography. With ethnology, with the relations of 
nations and races to one another, we have to deal only 
so far as they form one of the agents in history. And 
it will be well to avoid, as far as may be, aU obscure 
or controverted points of this kind. But the great 
results of comparative philology may now be taken for 
granted, and a general view of the geographical dis- 
position of the great European races is needful as an 
introduction to the changes which historical causes have 
wrought in the geography of the several parts of Europe. 
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Eompean ethoblogy cm mam ifeature ii that 
the pofmlaticm pf Eui^pe is, and fifem the very begin- 
nings of history has been, more nearly homogeneous, 
at least moi^ palpably homogeneous, than that of any 
other great division of the world. Whether we look at 
Europe now, or whether We look at it at the earliest 
times of which we hate any glimmermgs, it is pre-* 
eminently an Aryan continent. Everything non-Aiyan 
coatinatiA. 19 at ouce marked as exceptional. We cannot say 
this of Asia, where, among several great ethnical 
elements, none is so clearly predominant as the Aryan 
element is in Europe. There are in Europe non-Aryan 
elements, both earlier and later than the Aryan settle- 
ment ; but they have, as a rule, been assimilated to the 
prevailing Aryan mass. The earlier non-Aryan element 
consists of the remnants which still remain of the 
races which the Aryan settlers found in Europe,,^ 
and which they either exterminated or assimilated to 
themselves. The later^ elements consist of non-Aryj^n 
races which have made their way into Europe within 
historical times, and in their case the work of assimil^ 
tion has been much less complete. It follows almost ^ 
naturally from the position of Europe that the primaeval 
non-Aryan element has survived in the west and in the 
north, while the later or intrusive non-Aryan element 
has made its way into the east and the south. In 
the mountains of the western peninsula, in the border 
lands of Spain and Gaul, the non- Ary an tongue of 
the Basque still survives. In the extreme ncwth of 
Europe the non- Aryan tongue of the Fim and Laps 
stiH survives. The possible relations of these tonguefj 
either to one another or to other non-Aryap tonnes 
beyoid the bounds of Europe is a question of purdy 
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jduiolo^cal concern, and does not ^ch liiatc£$cal 
geography. But historical geography is touched hy 
&e probability^ rising almost to moral certaiiiiy, tbht 
the isolated populations by whom these pxhn^ve , 
tongues are still spoken are mere remnants of the 
primitive rl<;ps which formed the population of Europe f , 
at the time when the Aryans first made their way into 
that continent. Everything tends to show that the f 
Baaquis are but the remnant of a great people whom 
we may set down with certainty as the prae-Aryan 
inhabitants of Spain and a large part of Gaul, and 
whose range we may, with great probability, extend Extent^ 
over Sicily, over part at least of Italy, and perhaps as Banquet, 
far north as our own island. Their possible connexion 
with the early inhabitants of northern Africa hardly 
concerns us. The probability that they were themselves 
preceded by an earlier and far lower race concerns us 
not at all. The earliest historical inhabitants of south- 
western Europe are those of whom the Basques are the 
surviving remnant, those who, under the names of 
Iberians and Ligurians^ fill a not unimportant place 
in European history. 

When we come to the Aryan settlements, we cannot o»d«rof 
positively determine which among the Aryan races of 
Europe were the earliest settlers in point of time. " 

The members of the great race which, in its many 
sidbdivisions, contains the Greeks, the Italians, and the 

Itaiuna^. ^ 

nations more immediately akin to them, are the first 
amo^g the European Aryans to show themselves in the 
light of history ; but it does not necessarily follow that 
Jhey were actually the first in point of settlement. 

It Inay be that, while they were lp:^8sing through 
the Mediterranean perfnsulas and isl^ds, the^ Odta.. 
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were' pushing their way' through the solid central." 
' land of .Europe. The Celts were clearly the vanguard 
of the Aryan?) migration within their own range, the^ 
first swarm which made its way to the shores of 
the Ocean. Partially in Spain, more thoroughly in 
Gaul and the British Islands, they displaced* or assimi- 
lated the earlier inhabitants, who, under their pressure 
"and that of later conquerors, have been gradually 
shut up in the small mountainous region which they 
still keep. Of the Celtic migration we have no his- 
torical accounts, but all probability would lead us to 
think that the Celts whom in historic times we find 
on the Danube and south of the Alps were not emi- 
grants who had followed a backward course from the 
great settlement in Transalpine Gaul, but rather detach- 
ments which had been left behind on the westward 
journey. Without attempting to settle questions as to 
the traces of Celtic occupancy to be found in other 
lands, it is enough for our purpose that, at the begin- 
nings of their history, we find the Celts the chief 
inhabitants of a region stretching from the -Esis to 
the furthest known points of Britain. Gaul, Cisalpine 
and Transalpme, is their great central land, though 
even here they are not exclusive possessors ; they share 
the land with a non-Aryan remnant to the south-west, 
and with the next wave of Aryan new-comers to the 
iiorth-east. 

The settlements of these two great Aryan faces 
come before authentic history. After them came the 
T^itonic races, which pressed on the Celts from the east 
and in their wake, to judge from their place on thq, 
niap, must have come the vast family of the Slavonic 
nations.". But the migrations of the Teutons and 
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^Bla^s ^fSome, for the most part, within the range of ob^ 
recorded history. Our first glimpse of the Teutons — - 

Ihows them in their central German land, already 
occupying both sides of the Ehine, though seenungly 
not very old settlers on its left bank. The"^ long 
wanderings ’ of the various Teutonic and Slavonic 
tribes over all parts of central Europe, their settle- 
ments in the southern and western lands^ are all 
mattery of history. So is the great Teutonic settle- 
ment in the British Islands,^ which partly exterminated, 
partly assimilated, their Celtic inhabitants, so as to 
leave them as a mere remnant, though a greater rem- 
nant, as they themselves had made the Basques. And, 
as the process which made the north-western islands 
of Europe Teutonic is a matter of history, so also 
are the later stages of the process which made 
the northern penpisulas Teutonic. But it is only the 
later stages which are historical; we know that in 
the strictly Scandinavian peninsula the Teutonic inva- 
ders displaced non-Aryan Fins ; we have only to guess 

» that in the Cimbric ChersouSsos they displaced Aryan 
Celts. But beyond the Teutons and Slaves lies yet Lithua. 

, nians. 

another Aryan settlement, one which, in a purely philo- 
logical view, is the most interesting of all, the small and 
fast vanishing group which still survives in Lithuania and 
the neighbouring lands. Of these there is historically , 
re^y nothing to be said. On the eastern shores of the 

^ Baltics we find people whose tongue comes nearer than 
any other European tongue to the common Aiyan 
model ; but we can only guess either at the date when 
they came thither or at the road by which they came. 

These races then, Aryan and non-Aiyan, make up 
tha feimemorial population of Europe. The remnants . 
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of ibe older non-Aiyan racea^ and the succmife wayea' 
of AryBXL aetjdement, are all immemorial facts which we 
iKKsept 'hs the ^groundwork of our history and out* 
geography. ^ They must be distinguished from oth^ 
movements wldch are strictly matters of written history, 
both movements among the Aryan nations themselves 
and later intrusions of non-Aryan nations. Thus the 
Greek colonies and the conquests of the hellenized 
Macedonians hellenized large districts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, partly by displacement, partly by 
assimilation. The conquests of Eome, and the Teutonic 
settlements within the Eoman Empire, brought about 
but little in the way of displacement, but a great deal 
in the way of assimilation. The process indeed was 
opposite in the two cases. The Eoman conqueror 
assimilated the conquered to himself; the Teutonic 
conqueror was himself assimilated^ by those whom 
he conquered. Britain and the Ehenish and Danubian 
lands stand out as marked exceptions. The Slavonic 
settlements in the East wrought far more of displace- 
ment than the Teutonic settlements in the West. Vast 
re^ons, once Illyrian or Thracian — that is, most likely, 
more or less nearly akin to the Greeks — are now 
wholly Slavonic. Lastly come the incursions on Euro- 
pean lands made by non-Aryan settlers in historic times. 
Their results have been widely different in different 
cases. The Semitic Saracens settled in Spain and 
Sicily, bringing with them and after them their African 
converts, men possibly ^ originally kindred race with 
the. first inhabitants both of the peninsula and of the 
island. These non- Aryan settlers have vanished. The 
displacement of large bodies of them is a fact of com- 
paratively recent history, but it can hardly fail that 
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some degree of assimilation must also have taken place, 

Then come the settlements, chiefly in eastern Europe, — 
of those nations which we may group together as 
Turanian, We need rfot discuss the abstract propriety 
of that name ; for our purposes it is a convenient 
negative name for whatever in European and Western 
Asiatic history is neither Aryan nor Semitic. Among 
Turanian invaders in this sense, the Huns of Attila 
have Isft only a name. The more lasting settlement 
of the Avars has vanished, liow far by displacement, 
how far by assimilation, it might be hard to say. Cha- 
zars^ Patzinaks^ a crowd of other barbarian races, 
have left no sign of their presence. The Bulgarians^ 
originally Turanian conquerors, have been assimilated Turnimn. 
by their Slavonic subjects. The Finnish Magyars 
have received a political and religious assimilation; 
their kingdom became a member of the common- 
wealth of Christian Europe, though they still keep 
their ‘old Turanian language. * The latest intruders 
of all, the Ottoman Turks^ still remain as they were 
• when they first came, aliens on Aryan and Chris- 
tian ground. But here again is a case of assimilation 
the other way; the Ottoman Turks are an artificial 
nation which has been kept up by the constant incor- 
poration of European renegades who have thrown 
aside the speech, the creed, and the civilization, of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

GRBECB AND THB GREEK COLONIES. ,, 

§ 1. The Eastern or Greek Feninsnda, 

The Historical Geography of Europe, if looked at in 
chronological order, must begin with the most eastern 
peninsou. ^Yie three peninsulas of Southern Europe. Here the 
history of Europe, and the truest history of the world, 
began. It was in the insular and peninsular lands be- 
tween the Ionian and uEgsBan seas that the first steps 
towards European civilization were taken ; it is there 
that we see the first beginnings of art, science, and 
political life. But Greece or Hellas^ in the strict sense 
of the name, forms only a part of the great Eastern . 
peninsula, though it is its leading and characteristic part. 
As the' whole peninsular land gradually tapers south- 
wards from the great mass of central Europe, it be- 
comes at each stage more and more peninsular, and 
it also becomes at each stage more and more Greek. 
Greece indeed and the neighbouring lands form, 
as was long ago remarked by Strabo,^ a series of 
^peninsulas within peninsulas. It is not easy to find 

^ See the first chapter of his eighth book (vol. ii. p. 139 of the 
Tanchnitz edition). He makes four peninsulas within peninsulas, 
beginning from the south with Peloponndsos, and he enlarges on 
gengNl character of the country as made up of gulfs and promon- 
tories* 
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a name for the whole region, as it stretches far bey&nd 
any limits which can be given to Greece in any age of 
the world or according to any use of the name. But 
the whole land seems to have been occupied by nations 
more or less akin to the Greeks. The history of those 
nations chiefly consists of their relations to the Greeks, 
and all of them were brought more or less within the 
range of Greek influences. We may therefore not 
improperly call the whole land, as opposed to Italy 
and^Spain, the Greek peninsula. Latterly it has more 
commonly been called the Balkan peninsula, from the 
great chain of mountains, the continuation of the Alps 
of Western Europe, which spans it from sea to sea. It 
has also been called the Byzantine peninsvla, as nearly 
answering to the European part of the Eastern division 
of the Eoraan Empire, when its seat of government was 
at Byzaution, Constantinople, or New Borne. 

Taking the great range of mountains which di- 
vides southern from central Europe as the northern 
boundary of the eastern or Greek peninsula, it may be 
• said to take in the lands which are cut off from the 
central mass by the Dalmatian Alps and the range of 
Haimos or Balkan, It is washed to the east, west, and 
south, by various parts of the Mediterranean and its 
great gulf the Euxine. But the northern part of this 
region, aU that lies north of the jEgaean sea, taking 
in therefore the %hole of the Euxine coast, still keeps 
much of the character of the great central mass of 
^ Europe ; it forms a land intermediate between that 
and the more strictly, peninsular lands to the south. 
Stjjl the boundary is a real one, for all the lands south 
of this' range have come more or less ^thin Greek 
influences, and have played their part in Gt^ history. 
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GBEECE AND THE GREEK COLONIES, 

But when we get beyond the mountains, into the valley 
of the Danul^, we find ourselves in lands which, except- 
ing a few colonies on the coast, have hardly come 
at all under Greek influences till quite modern times. 
This region between Haimos and the more strictly Greek 
lands takes in Thrace^ Paionia^ and lUyria in the nar- 
rower sense. Of these, Thrace and Illyria, having a 
sea coast, received many Greek colonies, especially on 
the northern coast of the -^gasan and on the Propontis 
or Sea of Marmora. The Thracian part of this region, 
as bordering on these more distinctly Grecian seas, 
became more truly a part of the Grecian world than 
the other lands to the west of it. Yet geographically 
Thrace is more widely cut oflT from Greece than Illyria is. 
For there is no such great break on the western shore 
of the great peninsula as that which, on the eastern side, 
marks the point where we must draw the line between 
Greece and its immediate neighbours and the lands to 
the north of them. IXiis is at the point where a penin- 
sula within a peninsula breaks oflT to the south, com- 
prising Greece, Macedonia, and Epeiros. There is here 
no very marked break on the Illyrian coast, but the 
iEgaean coast of Thrace is fenced in as it were at its two 
ends, to the east by the long narrow peninsula known 
specially as the Chersonhos, and to the west by the group 
of peninsulas called Chalkidike, These have nothing 
answering to them on the Illyrian side unless we reckon 
the mere bend in the coast above Epidamnos. This lastr 
point however marks the extent of the earlier Greek i 
colonization in those regions, and it has become a still 
more important boundary in later times. « 

Beyond Chalkidik^ to the west, the specially 
Greek peninsula projects to the south, being itself 
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a.gain composed of peninsulas within peninsulas. The' 
Amhrahian Gtdf on the west and the Pagasaian on 
the east fence off a peninsula to the south, by 
which the more purely Greek lands are fenced off 
from Macedonia^ Epeiros^ and Thessaly. Within this 
peninsula again another may be marked off by a line 
drawn from Thermopylai to the Corinthian gulf near 
Delphoi. This again shuts out to the west Aharnania^ 
Aitolia!i and some other of the more backward divi- 
sions of the Greek name. Thus Ph6kis, Boidtia^ and 
Attica form a great promontory, from which Attica 
projects as a further promontory to the south-east, 
while the great peninsula of Peloponnesos — itself made 
up on its eastern and southern sides of smaller 
peninsulas — is joined on by the narrow isthmus of 
Corinth. In this way, from Haimos to Tainaros^ the 
land is ever becoming more and more broken up by 
greater or smaller inlets of the sea. And in proportion 
as the laud becomes more striptly peninsular, it also 
becomes more strictly Greek, till in Peloponnesos we 
reach the innermost citadel of the Greek nation. 


§ 2. Insular and Asiatic Greece. ^ 

Greece Proper then, what the ancient geographers 
called Continuous Hellas as distinguished from the Greek 
-colonies planted on barbarian shores, is, so far as it is 
• part of the mainland, made up of a system of peninsulas 
stretching south from the general mass of eastern Europe. 
But the neighbouring islands equally form a part of 
•continuous Greece ; and the other coasts of the ^^asan, 
Asiatic as well as Thracian, were so thickly strewed 
with Greek colonies as to form, if not part of continuous 
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Greece, yet part of the immediate Greek world. The 
'western tjoast, as it is hh peninsular, is also less insular;*^ 
and the islands on the western side of Greece did not 
reach the same importance as those on the eastern side. 
Still they too, the Ionian islands of modern geography, 
form in every sense a part of Greece. To the north 
of Korkyra or Corfu there are only detached Greek 
colonies, whether on the mainland or in the islands ; 
but all the islands of the uEgaean are, during hfetorical 
times, as much part of Greece as the mainland. 
One island on each side, Leukas on the west and the 
greater island of Euhoia on the east, might almost be 
counted as parts of the mainland, as peninsulas rather 
than islands. To the south the long narrow island of 
Crete forms a sort of barrier between Greek and bar- 
barian seas. It is the most southern of the purely 
Greek lands. Sicily to the west and Cyprus to the 
east received many Greek colonies, but they never 
became purely Greek in the same way as Crete and the 
islands to the north of it. 

But, besides the European peninsulas and the islands, ' 
part of Asia must be looked on as forming part of the im- 
mediate Greek world, though not strictly of continuous 
Greece^^ The peninsula knowm as Asia Minor cannot be 
separated from Europe either in its geography or in its 
history. With its central mass we have little or nothing 
to do ; but its coasts form a part of the Greek world, and 
its ^gasan coast was only less thoroughly Greek than- 
Greece itself and the Greek islands. It would seem that 
the whole western coast* of Asia Minor was inhabited by 
nations which, like the European neighbours of Greece, 
were more or less nearly akin to the Greeks. And the 
-®gman coast of Asia is almost as full of , inlets of the 
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sea, of pemnsulas and promontories and islands neax* to 
the shpre, as European Greece itself.* All these shorenf 
therefore received Greek colonies. The islands and 
the most tempting spots on the mainland were occupied 
by Greek settlers, and became the sites of Greek cities. 
But Greek influence never spread very far inland, and 
even the coast itself did not become so purely Greek 
as the islands. When we pass from the iEgaBan coast 
of Ashi to the other two sides of the peninsula, 
to its northern coast washed by the Euxine and its 
southern coast washed by the Mediterranean, we 
have passed out of the immediate Greek world. 
Greek colonies are found on favourable spots here 
and there ; but the land, even the coast, as a whole, is 
barbarian. 

§ 3. Ethnology of the Eastern Peninsfuia, 

The immediate Greek world then, as opposed to 
the outlying Greek colonies, ^jonsists of the shores 
of the JEgsean sea and of the peninsulas lying between 
it and the Ionian sea. Of this region a great part 
was exclusively inhabited by the Greek nation, while 
Greek influences were more or less dominant through- 
out the whole. But it would further seem that the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of these lands were in- 
habited by races more or less akin to the Greeks, 
races which had a good deal in common with 
the Greeks, and of whom the Greeks were simply 
the • foremost and most fortunate. Their higher 
developement was doubtless greatly favoured by the 
geographical nature of the country which they occu- 
pied. But a distinction must be drawn between the 
nearer and the more remote neighbouri^ of Greece. 
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c]^. It is hardly necessary for pur present purpose to 
determine whether the Greeks had or had not any 
connexion witfi Thracians, European or Asiatic, with 
Phrygians and Lydians, and other neighbouring nations. 
All these were in Greek eyes simply Barbarians, but 
Nations modem scholarship has seen* in them signs of a kindred 

1UOV6 T0* 

but with the Greek nation nearer than the share which both 
kindred, havc in the common Aryan stock. We need not settle 
here whether all the inhabitants of the geogi^aphical 
district which we have marked out were, or were not, 
kinsmen in this sense ; but with some among them the 
question assumes a deeper interest and a nearer approach 
Illyrians to Certainty. The great Illyrian race, of whom the 
Albanians or SJcipetar are the modern representa- 
tives, a race which has been so largely displaced by 
Slaves at one end and assimilated by Greeks at the 
other, can hardly fail to have had a nearer kindred with 
the Greeks than that which they both share with Celts 
and Teutons. When jve come to the lands which are 
yet more closely connected with Greece, both in geo* 
graphical position and in their history, the case becomes 
clearer still. We can hardly doubt as to the close 
connexion between the Greeks and the nations which 
bordered on Greece immediately to the north in 
Epehtos, Edeiros and Macedonia, as well as with some at 
least of those which they found occupying the op- 
posite coasts of the -ffigaean, as well as in Sicily 
and Italy. The Greeks and Italians, with the nations* 
immediately connected with them, clearly belong to 
one, and that a well marked, division of the Aryan 
family. Their kindred is shown alike by the evi- 
dence of language and by the remarkable ease with 
which in all ages they received Greek civilization. 
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Into more minute inquiries as to these matters it 
is hardly our province to go here. It is perhaps ' ■ ' 

enough to say that the Pelaagian name, which has PeiMgianB. 
given rise to so much speculation, seems to have 
heen used by the Greeks themselves in a very vague 
way, much as the word 'Saxon is used among our- , 
selves,^ It is therefore dangerous to form any theories 
about the matter. Sometimes the Pelasgians seem 
to be •spoken of simply as Old-HelUnes, sometimes 
as a people distinct from the Hellenes. Whether the 
Hellenes, on their entering into Greece, found the land The Greek 
held by earlier inhabitants, whether Aryan or non- 
Aryan, is a curious and interesting speculation, but one 
which does not concern’ us. It is enough for our 
purpose that, as far back as history or even legend can 
carry us, we find the land in the occupation of a branch 
of the Aryan family, consisting, like all other nations, 
of various kindred tribes. It is a nation which is as 
well defined as any other nation, and yet it shades off, 
as it were, into the other nations of the kindred stock. 

Clearly marked as Greek and barbarian are from the 
beginning, there still are frontier tribes in Epeiros and 
Macedonia which must be looked on as forming an 
intermediate stage between the two classes, and which 
are accordingly placed by different Greek writers some- 
times in one class and sometimes in the other. 

^ [Xhere is evidence which connects the Felaagiams in a stricter 
• sense with (1) Thessaly, where their name is preserved in the 
division of Pelmgidtis^ (2) Attica, (3) Crete.] 
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^ 4. The Earliest Geography of Greece and the 
^ Neighbouring Lands. 

Our first picture of Greek geography comes from 
the Homeric catalogue.* Whatever may be the historic 
value of the Homeric poems in general, it is clear that 
the catalogue in the second book of the Hiad must repre- 
sent a real state of things. It gives us a map of Greece 
so different from the map of Greece at any later time 
that it is inconceivable that it can have been invented 
at any later time. We have in fact a map of Greece at 
a time earlier than any time to which we can assign 
certain names and dates. Within the range of Greece 
itself the various Greek races often changed their 
settlements, displacing or conquering earlier Greek 
settlers; and the different states which they formed 
often changed their boundaries by bringing other 
states into subjection or depriving them of parts of 
their territory. The . Homeric catalogue gives us a 
wholly different arrangement of the various branches 
of the nation from any that we find in the Greece of 
lustoric times. The Dorian and Ionian names, which 
were afterwards so famous, are hardly known ; the 
name of Hellenes itself belongs only to a small district. 
The names for the whole people are Achaians^ Ar- 
oSbw c {Argos seeming to mean all Peloponn^sos), and 

Danaoiy the last a name which goes quite out of use 
in historic times. The boundary of Greece to the west 
is narrower than it was in later times. The land called 
Akamania has not yet got that name, if indeed it was 
then a Greek land at all. It is spoken of vaguely 

1 [for Homeric geography see further Mr. Hooro’e article in 
English IfUtoriotxl Eeview, L 43 sqq.'l 
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‘ ^ , : i 

^peirO$ or the mainland/ and it appears as part of the : 

possessions of the king of the neighbouring islands, — ' 

KephalMnia and Ithake. The islands to the north, Leukas 
and Korkyra^ were not yet Greek. The Thesprotiana in . 
Epeiros are spoken of as a^ neighbouring and friendly 
people, but they form no part of the Greek nation. The . 
Aitoliam appear as a Greek people, and so do most of the 
other divisions of the Greek nation ; only their position 
and refative importance is often different from what it 
was afterwards. Thus, to mention a few examples out of 
many, the Lokriana^ who, in historic times, appear both 
on the sea of Euboia and on the Corinthian gulf, appear 
in the catalogue in their northern seats only. 

When we turn from tribes to cities, the difference 
is still greater. The cities which held the first place in 
historic times are not always those which are greatest 
in the earlier time, and their grouping in federations or 
principalities is wholly unlike anything in later history. 

Thus in the historic Boidtia we find Orchomenos as 
the second city of a confederation of which Thebes 
is the first. In the catalogue Orchomenos and the 
neighbouring city Aspleddn form a separate division, 
distinct from Boidtia. Euboia forms a whole ; and, 
what is specially to be noticed, Attica^ as a land, 
is not mentioned, but only the single city of Athens^ 
with Salamis as a kind of dependency. Peloponne- 
sos a^ain is divided in a manner quite different from 

^ *Hirc(pos is simply the lHainland, and came only gradually to 
mean a particular country. We may compare the use of ^ terra 
hrma* in South America. In the catalogue (lUad, ii. 620-635), 
after the island subjects of Odysseus have been reckoned up, we 
read : o? r* ^Hirccpor txWj iJS’ Avriw^poL* iyifjMvro, Xhis must mean 
the land afterwards called Akamania. It was remarked at a later 
time that the Akaamanians were the only people of Greece who did ' 
not appear in the oatalogne, ^ 
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anything in later times. The ruling city is Myhkiiy 
whose king holds also a general superiority over 
all Hellas, while his immediate dominion takes in 
Corinth^ Kkbnai^ Sikydn, and the whole south coast of 
the Corinthian gulf, the Ackaia of later times. The 
rest of the cities of the Argolic peninsula are grouped 
round Argos. Northern Greece again is divided into 
groups of cities which answer to notliing in later times. 
And its relative importance in the Greek wbrld is 
clearly far greater than it was in the historic period. 

The catalogue also helps us to our earliest picture 
of the uEgaaan islands and of the northern and eastern 
coasts of the jEgasan sea. We see the extent which 
Greek colonization had already reached. It had as yet 
taken in only the southern islands of the jEgsean. Crete 
was already Greek ; so were Rhodes, K6s, and the neigh- 
bouring islands; but these last are distinctly marked 
as new settlements. The coast of Asia and the northern 
islands are still untouched, except through the events of 
the Trojan war itself, in which the Greek conquest of 
Lesbos is distinctly marked. In Asia, besides Trojans 
and Dardanians, we find Pelasgians as a distinct 
people, as also Paphlagonians, Mysians, Phrygians, 
Maionians, Karians, and Lykians. We find in short 
the nations which fringe the whole ^gaean coast of 
Asia and the south-western coast of the Euxine. In 
Europe again we have Thracians and Paionians, names 
familiar in historic times, and whose bearers seemingly 
occupied nearly the same lands which they do in later 
times. The presence of Thracians in Asia is implied 
rather than asserted. The Macedonian name is not 
found. The northern islands of the ^gssan are men- 
tioned only incidentally. Everything leads us to believe 
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that the whole region, European and Asiatic, with which 
we are now concerned, was, at this earliest time of 
which we have any glimpses, occupied by various races 
more or less closely allied to each other. The islands 
were largely Karian,^ but the Phcenidam^ a Semitic 
people from the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, 
had planted colonies in several of them. But Karians 
and Phoenicians had now begun to give way to Greek 
settlentents. The same rivalry in short between Greeks 
and Phoenicians must have gone on in the earliest times 
in the islands of the .^gaean which went on in historic 
times in the greater islands of Cyprus and Sicily. 

§ 5. Change from Homeric to Historic Greece, 

The state of things which is set before us in the 
catalogue was altogether broken up by later changes, 
changes which still come before the beginnings of 
contemporary history, and which we understand chiefly 
by comparing the geography of the catalogue with the 
geography of later times. According to received tra- 
dition, a number of Dorian colonies from Northern 
Greece were gradually planted in the chief cities of 
Peloponn^sos, and drove out or reduced to subjection 
their older Achaian inhabitants. Myk^n^ from this time 
loses its importance; Argos, Sparta, Corinth, and Sikydn, 
become Dorian cities ; Sparta gradually wins the 
dominion over all the towns, whether Dorian or Achaian, 
within her immediate dominion of Lakonia. To the west 
of Lakonia arises the Dorian state of Messme^ which is 
the name only of a district, as there was as yet no 
^ity so called. As part of the same movement, an 

^ [Note that Mil^tos, the only one of the Ionian cities which is 
mentioned in the catalogue, app^s there as a Elarian town.] 
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Aitolian colony is said to have occupied Mu on the 
west coast of Peloponn^sos. ^Jli8 again was at this 
time tlie naitoe of a district only ; the cities both of 
Messfenfe and ifelis are of much later date. First Argos, 
and then Sparta, rises to a supremacy over their fellow- 
Dorians and over the whole of Peloponn^sos. Histori- 
cal Peloponn^aos thus consists (i) of the cities, chiefly 
Dorian, of the Argolic Akte or peninsula, together with 
Cdrinth on the Isthmus and Megara^ a Dorian outpost 
beyoftd the Isthmus ; (ii) of Lahonihe^ the district im- 
mediately subject to Sparta, with a boundary towards 
Argos which shifted as Sparta advanced and Argos 
went back ; (iii) of Messme, which was conquered by 
Sparta before the age of contemporary history, and was 
again separated in the fourth century B.c. ; (iv) of Eli$^ 
with the border-districts between it and Mess^n6 ; (v) of 
the Achaian cities on*the coast of the Corinthian gulf ; 
(vi) of the inland country of Arkadia. The relations 
among these districts and the several cities within them 
often fluctuated,*but the general aspect of the map of 
Peloponnesos did not greatly change from the beginning 
of the fifth century till the later days of the third. 

According to the received traditions, migrations of 
the same kind took place in Northern Greece also be- 
tween the time of the catalogue and the beginning of 
contemporary history. Thus Thessaly, whose different 
divisions form a most important part of the catalogue,^ is 
said to have suffered an invasion at the hands of thfe half 
Hellenic Thesprotians, They are said to have become 
the ruling people in Thessaly itself, and to have held a 
supremacy over the neighbouring lands, including th|^ 

^ [But the name Theasaly is not found in Homer, though Theg- 
saloB, its eponymous hero, is mentioned in Iliad ii. 679,] 
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peninsula of Magnkia and the Phthidtic Achaia. It is 
certain that in the historical period Thei^aly lags in the 
background, and that the true Hellenic spirit if much 
less developed there than in other parts of Greece* There 
is less reason to accept the legend of a migration out of 
Thessaly into Boidtia ; but in historic times Orchomenos 
no longer appears as a separate state ; it becomes the 
second city of the Boiotian confederacy, yielding the first 
place to Thebes with great unwillingness. The Lokrians 
also now appear on the Corinthian gulf as well as on 
the sea of Euboia. And the land to the west of Aitdlia, 
so vaguely spoken of in the catalogue, has become the 
seat of a Greek people under the name of Aharnania. 
The Corinthian colonies along this coast, the city of 
Ambrahia^ the island or peninsula of Leukas^ the 
great island oi-Korkyra^ colonies whose foundation is 
placed in the eighth century B.c.; come almost within 
the time of trustworthy history. * They are not Greek 
in the catalogue ; they are Greek when we first hear 
of them in history. Ambrakia forms the last outpost 
of continuous Hellas on the mainland, as Korkyra 
was long the most northern Greek island. Beyond 
these are only outlying Greek settlements, mostly of 
much later date, on the Illyrian coasts and islands. 

These changes in the geography of continental 
Greece, both within and without Peloponndsos, make 
the main differences between the Greece of the Ho« 
meric* catalogue and the Greece of the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. During the sixth, fifth, and fourth, 
centuries before Clirist there were constant changes in 
political relations of the Greek states to one another ; 
but there were not many changes which gr^tly affected 
the^eography. Cities were constantly brought in sub- 
jection to one pother, and wet:e .jgain reeved from 
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CHAP, the yoke. In the course of the fourth century two new 
Peloponnesian cities, Mesaene and MegalopoliSj were 
foundeS. Boi6tia again, Plataia and Orchomenda 
were destroyed by the Thebans, and Thebes itself was 
destroyed by Alexander; but these cities were after- 
wards rebuilt. In Peloponnesos Myk^ne was destroyed 
B.C. 4(58. by the Argeians at an earlier time, and was never rebuilt. 
But most of these changes do not affect geography, as 
they did not involve any change in the seats » of the 
great divisions of the Greek name. The only excep- 
tion is that of the foundation of Messene^ which was 
accompanied by the separation of the old Messenian 
territory from Sparta, and the consequent establishment 
of a new or restored division of the Greek nation. 

§ 6. The Greek Colonies. 

The It must have been in the time between the days re- 

coionie^ presented by the catal6gue and the beginnings of contem- 
porary history, that most of the islands of the u^gasan 
became Greek, and that Greek colonies were planted 
on the -^gasan coast of Asia. We have seen that the 
southern islands were already Greek at the time of the 
catalogue, while some of the northern ones, Thasos, 
Lemnos^ and others, did not become Greek till times to 
^ which we can give approximate dates, from the eighth 
to the fifth centuries. During this period, at some time*' 
before the eighth century, the whole .^gasan coast of 
Colonies Asia had become fringed with Greek cities, Dorian to 
mAsw. south, Aiolian to the north, Ionian between the 

two. The story of the Trojan war itself is most'*' 
likely a legendary account of the beginning of these 
settlements ; and this may make us think that the 
Greek colonization of this coast began in the north, 
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the lands bordering on the Hellespont. At atl events$^^ ^ ohap. 
by the eighth century these settlements had made the 
Asiatic coast and the islands adjoining it a part; and a 
most important part, not only of the Greek world, but 
we may almost say of Greece itself. The Ionian cities, Their ewiy 
above aU, Smyrna, Epheaos, Miletos, and the islands of 
Chios and Samos,^ were among the greatest of Gre^k 
cities, more flourishing certainly than any in European 
Greede^ Mil^tos, above all, was famous for the number 
of colonies Vhich it sent forth in its own turn. But, if 
the day of greatness of the Asiatic colonies came before 
that of the European Greeks, they were also the first to 
come under the power of the Barbarians. In the course 
of the fifth century the Greek cities on the continent of 
Asia came under the power, first of the Lydian kings and Lydian 
then of their Persian conquerors, who subdued several Pewiim 
of the islands also. It was this subjection of the Asiatic 
Greeks to the Barbaiians which led to the Persian 
war, with which the most brilliant time in the history 
of European Greece begins. We thus know the Asiatic 
•cities only in the days of their decline. The coasts of 
Thtace and Macedonia were also sprinkled with Greek coionieB^in 
cities, but they did not lie so thick together as those on 
the Asiatic coast, except only in the three- fingered penin- 
sula of Chalhidikk, which became a thoroughly Greek 
land. Some of these colonies in Thi-ace, as Olynthos 
and Potidaia, play an important part in Greek liistory, 
and two among them fill a place in the history of the 
world. Therme, under its later name of Thessahnike, Thermo 
has kept on its inqKDrtance under all changes down to our 
own time. And Byzantion, on the Thracian Bosporus, 

^ [In the lUad Samos means Samothraee, in the Od/^my it means 
JPephallihiia.] 
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c^p rose higher still, becoming, under the foriu of ftwstonfi- 
nopU^ the transplanted seat of the Empire of Home. 

The settfements which have been thus far spoken ofl 
'' can hardly be counted as parts of continuous Hellas, 
blit they may be all counted as coming within the imme- 
diate Greek world. They were planted in lands so near 
td the mother-country, and they lay so near to one 
another, that the whole region round the uEgsean may 
be looked on as more or less thorouglily Greek. Some 
parts were wholly Greek, and everywhere Greek influ- 
ences were predominant. But, during this same period 
Mow din- of distant enterprise, between the time of the Homeric 
nies. catalogue and the time of the Persian War, many Greek 
settlements were made in far more distant lands. All 
of course came within the range of the Mediterranean 
world; no Greek ever passed through the Straits of 
H^rakles to found settlements on the Ocean. But a large 
part of the coast both of the Mediterranean itself and of 
the Euxine was gradually dotted with Greek colonies. 
These outposts of Greece, unless they were actually con- 
quered by Barbarians, almost always remained Greek f 
they kept their Greek language and manners, and they 
- often spread them to some extent among their Barbarian 
neighbours. But it was not often that any large tract of 
country in these more distant lands became so thorouglily 
Greek as the .^gaean coast of Asia became. We may 
‘ Say however that such was the case with the coasts of 
Sicily and Southern Italy, where many Greek colonies 
were planted, which will be spoken of mori fully in 
another chapter. All Sicily indeed did in the end really 
become a Greek land, though not tiH after its conquest 
by the Homans. But in Northern and Central Ita-ly, the 
Latins, Etruscans, and other nations of Italy, were too 
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Strong fcr afii|' Greek colonies to be made in those parts, cm. 
On the other side of the Hadriatic, Greek colonies had oSSiT 
^spread before the Peloponnesian war as far north as Epi- 
damnos. The more northern colonies on the coast and 
among the islands of Dalmatia, the Illyrian Epidauroa^ Fourth 
Pharos^ BUick Korkyra, and others, were among the 
latest efforts of Greek colonization in the strict sense. ' 

In other parts of the Mediterranean coasts the 
Greek settlements lay further apart from each other. 

But we may say that they were spread here and there 
over the whole coast, except where there was some 
special hindrance to keep the Greeks from settling. 

Thus, in a great part of the Mediterranean the 
Phoenicians had got the start of the Greeks, both in phoe^i«n 
their own country on the coast of Syria, and in the 
colonies sent forth by their great cities of Sidon and 
Tyre. The Phoenician colonists occupied a large part 
of the western half of the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean, where lay the great Phoenician cities of 
Carthage, Utica, and others. They had also settlements 
•in southern Spain, and one at least outside the straits and 
on the Ocean. This is Gades or Cadiz, which has kept 
‘ its name and its unbroken position as a great city from 
an earlier time than any other city in Europe. The 
Greeks therefore could not colonize in these parts. 

In the great islands of Sicily and Cyprus there were 
both Phoenician and Greek colonies, and there was a 
long struggle between the settlers of the two nations. 

In Egypt again, though there were some Greek setders, 
yet there were no Greek colonies in the strict sense. 

That is, there' were no independent Greek common- 
wealths. Thus the only part of the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean which lay open to Greek ccdonization 
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was the land between Egypt and the ^dominions of 
" Carthage. In that land accordingly several Greek 
, cities were planted, of which the chief was the famous 
’ KyrinL On the southern coast of Gaul arose the great 
Ionian city of Massalia or Marseilles^ which, like the 
Phoenician Gades, has kept its name and its prosperity 
down to our own time. Massalia became the centre of a 
group of Greek cities on the south coast of Gaul and the 
east coast of Spain, which were the means of spreading 
a certain amount of Greek civilization in those parts. 

Besides these settlements in the Mediterranean it- 
self,* there were also a good many Greek colonies on the 
western, northern, and southern coasts of the Euxine, of 
which those best worth remembering are the city of 
Chersonesos in the peninsula called the Tauric Cher- 
sonesoSf now Crimea, and those of Sindpe and Trapezoiis 
on the southern coast. Chersonesos and Trapezous 
above all deserve notice as being two specially abiding 
seats of Greek influence. Chersonesos, under the 
name of Cherson^ remained an independent Greek com- 
monwealth longer than any other, and Trapezous or- 
Trebizond became the seat of Greek-speaking Emperors, 
who outlived those of Constantinople. Speaking gene- 
rally then, we may say that, in the most famous times of 
European Greece, in the time of the Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian wars, the whole coast of the jEgjean was part 
of the immediate Greek world, while in Sicily and 
Cyprus Greek colonies were contending with the Phoeni- 
cians, and in Italy with the native Italians. Massalia 
was the centre of a group of Greek states in the north- 
>re8t, and Kyr^n^ in the south, while the greater ppt 
of the coast of the Euxine was also dotted with Greek 
cities here and there. In most of these colonies the 
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Greeks mixed to some extent with the natives, and 
the natives to some extent learned the Greek language 
and manners. We thus get the beginning of what we 
may call an artificial Greek nation, a nation Greek in 
speech, feeling, and culture, but not purely Greek in 
blood, which has held its place in the world ever since. 
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§ 7. Growth of Macedonia and Epeiros. 

But* while the spread of the Greek language and 
civilization, and therewith the growth of the artificial 
Greek nation, was brought about in a great degree . 
by the planting of independent Greek colonies, it was 
brought about still more fully by events which went 
far to destroy the political independence of Greece 
itself. This came of the growth of the kindred nations Growth of 

^ Macedonia. 

to the north of Greece, in Macedonia and Epeiros. The 
Macedonians were for a long time hemmed in by the 
Barbarians to the north and west of them and by the 
Greek cities on the coast, and they were also weakened 
by divisions among themselves. But when the whole 
’nation was united under its great King Philip, Mace- 
donia soon became the chief power in Greece and the seo-sse. 
neighbouring lands. Philip greatly increased his domi- 
nions at the expense of both Greeks and Barbarians, 
especially by adding the peninsulas of Chalkidik^ to his 
kingdom. But in Greece itself, though he took to him- 
self the chief power, he did not actually annex any of 
the Greek states to Macedonia, so that his victories there 
do not affect the map. His yet more famous son Alex- 
ander, and the Macedonian kings after him, in like 
manner held garrisons in particular Greek cities, and 
brought some parts of Greece, as Thessaly and Euboia, 
under a degree of Macedonian influence which hardly 
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differed from dominion ; but they did not formally annex 
them. The conquests of Alexander in Asia brought 
most of the Greek cities and islands under Macedonian 
dominion, but some, as Crete, Ehodes, Byzantion, and 
HhakUid on the Euxine, kept their independence. 
Meanwhile Epeiros became united under the Greek kings 
of Molossis^ and under Pyrrhos, who made Ambrakia 
his capital, it became a powerful state. And a little 
kingdom called Aihamania^ thrust in between 'Epeiros, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, now begins to be heard of. 

The conquests of Alexander in Asia concern us only 
so far as they called into being a class of states in West- 
ern Asia, all of which received a greater or less share of 
Hellenic culture, and some of which may claim a place 
in the actual Greek world. By the division of the em- 
pire of Alexander after the battle of Ipsos, Egypt be- 
came the kingdom of Ptolemy, with whose descendants 
it remained down to the Eoman conquest. The civili- 
zation of the Egyptian court was Greek, and Alexandria 
became one of the greatest of Greek cities. Moreover 
the earlier kings of the Ptolemaic dynasty held various 
islands in the .Egasan, and points on the coast of Asia and 
even of Thrace, which made them almost entitled to rank 
as a power in Greece itself. The great Asiatic power of 
Alexander passed to Seleukos and his descendants. The 
early kings of his house ruled from the Mgsesm to the 
Hyphasis ; but this great dominion was at all times fringed 
and broken in upon by the dominions of native princes, 
by independent Greek cities, and by the dominions of 
other Macedonian kings. And in the third century their 
dominion was altogether cut short in the east by the 
revolt of the Parthians in northern Persia, by v?hom the 
eastern provinces of the "^eleukid kingdom were lopped 
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away. And when. Aiitioehos the Great provoked a war 
with Eome, his dominion was cut short to the west also. 

The Seleukid power now shrank up into a local kingdom 
of Syria^ with Tauros for its north-western frontier. 

By the cutting short of the Seleukid kingdom, room 
was given for the growth of the independent states 
which had already sprung up in Asia Minor. The Asia 
kingdom of Pergamos had already begun, and the b.c. 2M. 
dominiftns of its kings were largely increased by the 
Eomans at the expense of Antiochos. Pergamos might 
count as a Greek state, alongside of Macedonia and 
Epeiros. But the other kingdoms of Asia Minor, Bi- 
thynia^ Kappadokia^ Paphlagonia^ and Pontos, the king- 
dom of the famous Mithndates, must be counted as 
Asiatic. The Greek influence indeed spread itself far 
to the east. Even the Parthian kings affected a certain culture, 
amount of Greek culture, and in all the more western 
kingdoms there was a greater or less Greek element, 
and several of their kings fixed their capitals in . 
Greek cities. Still in all of them the Asiatic element 
prevailed in a way in which it did not prevail at Per- 
gamos. Meanwhile other states, either originally Greek 
or largely hellenized, still remained east of the MgBdm, 

Thus, at the south-western corner of Asia Minor, Lykia^ 
though seemingly less thoroughly hellenized than some 
of its neighbours, became a federal state after the 
Greek model. Far to the east, Seleakeia on the Tigris, scieukuia 
whetHer under Syrian or Parthian overlordship, kept 
its character as a Greek colony, and its position as what 
may be called a free imperial city. Further to the 
west other more purely Greek states survived. The 
'2oxAicJBirdldeia long remained an independent Greek hMkMW 
oity, sometimes a commoii%ealth, sometimes under ' ; 
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t 3 rrants ; and Sindpe remained a Greek city till it became 
the capital of the kings of Pontos. On the north of the 
Euxine, Bosporostj^tSHH remained a Greek kingdom. 

§ 8. The later Geography of Independent Greece. 

The political divisions of independent Greece, in the 
days when it gradually came under the power of Eome, 
differ almost as much from those to which we are used 
during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, as thSse last 
differ from the earlier divisions in the Homeric cata- 
logue. The chief feature of these times was the power 
which was held, as we have already seen, by the Mace- 
donian kings, and the alliances made by the different 
Greek states in order to escape or to throw off their 
yoke. The result was that the greater part of Greece 
was gradually mapped out among large confederations, 
much larger at least than Greece had ever seen before. 
The most famous of these, the League of Achaia^ 
began among the old ^chaian cities on the south of 
the Corinthian gulf. It gradually spread, till it took 
in the whole of Peloponn^sos, together with Megara 
and one or two outlying cities. Thus Sikyon, Corinth, 
Argos, Elis, and even Sparta, instead of being distinct 
states as of old, with a greater or less dominion over 
other cities, were now simply members of one federal 
body. In Northern Greece the League of Aitolia now 
became very powerful, and extended itself far beyond its 
old borders. Akarnania, Ph6kis, Lokris, and Bbi6tia 
formed federal states of less power, and so did Epeiros^ 
where the kings had been got rid of, and which was now 
reckoned as a thoroughly Greek state. The Macedonian 
kings held different points at different times ; Corinth 
itself for a good while, and Thessaly and Euboia for longer 
periods, might be almost counted as parts of their kingdom 
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This was the state of things in Greece at the time 
when the Eomans began to paeddle in Greek and Mace- 
donian affairs, and gradually to bring all the Greek and 
Macedonian lands, like the rest of the Mediterranean 
world, under their power. But it should be remarked that 
this was done, as the conquests of the Eomans always 
were done, very gradually. First the island of Kor- 
kyra and the pities of Epidamnos and ApoUdnia on 
the Eljfrian coast became Eoman allies, which was al- 
ways a step to becoming Eoman subjects. The Eomans 
first appeared in Greece itself as allies of the Aito- 
lians, but by the Peace of Epeiros Eome obtained no 
dominion in Greece itself, merely some increase of her 
Illyrian territory. The second Macedonian war made 
Macedonia dependent on Eome, and all those parts of 
Greece which had been under the Macedonian power 
were declared free at its close. As the Aitolians 
joined Antiochos of Syria against Eome, they were 
made a Eoman dependency. From that time Eome 
was always meddling in the affairs of the Greek states, 
• and they may be counted as really, though not formally, 
dependent on Eome. After the third Macedonian 
war, Macedonia was cut up into four separate com- 
nioiiwealtlis ; and at last, after the fourth, it became a 
Eoman province. About the same time the Leagues 
of Epeiros and Boifitia were dissolved; the Achaian 
League also became formally dependent on Eome, and 
was dissolved for a time also. It is not certain when 
Achaia formally became a Eoman province ; but, from 
this time, all Greece was practically subject to Eome. 
Athens remained nominally independent, as did Ehodes, 
Byzantipn, and several other islands and outlying cities. 
Some of these were not formally incorporated with the 
Eoman dominion till the time of the Emperor Vespasian. 
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<31^. Of some, Athens for one, it may be doubted whether 
they were ever formally incqjrporated at all. Surrounded 
SSenlT ^ Empire, subject to it in every practmal sense of 

Mdddwr ^Yie word, these once sovereign commonwealths sank 
into mere municipalities without any one moment of 
formal change, and lived and died the life and the death 
of the other municipalities of the Eoman world. 

As we go on with the geography of otjier lands which 
came under the Eoman dominion, we shall learn more of 
the way in which Eome thus enlarged her territories bit 
by bit. But it seemed right to begin with the geography 
of Greece, and this could not be carried down to the 
time when Greece passed under Eoman dominion with- 
out saying something of the Eoman conquest. From 
B.c. 146 we must look upon Greece and the neighbouring 
lands as being, some of them formally and all of them 
practically, part of the Eoman dominion. And we shall 
not have to speak of them again as separate states or 
countries till many ages later, when the Eoman dominion 
began to fall in pieces. Having thus traced the geo- 
graphy of the most eastern of the three great European 
peninsulas down to the time when it became part of the 
dominion which took in all the lands around the Medi- 
terranean, we will now go on to speak of the middle 
peninsula which became the centre of that dominion, 
namely the peninsula of Italy. Greece and the neigh- 
bouring lands are the only parts of Europe which can 
be said to have a history quite independent of Eome, 
and be^nning earlier than the Eoman history. Of the 
other countries therefore which became part of the 
Eoman Empire it will be best to speak in their relation 
to Italy, and, as nearly as possible, in the order in 
which they came under the Eoman power. 
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The s^ond of the three great peninsulas of southern 
Europe, ^that which lies between the other two, is that — ^ — ' 
of Italy. The name of Italy has been used in several DiHe^t 
meanings at different times, but it has always meant of the 
either the whole or a part of the land which we now call 
Italy. The name gradually spread itself from the extreme 
^>uth to the north.^ At the time when our survey 
bsgins, the name did not go beyond the long narrow 
peninsula itself ; and indeed it hardly took in the whole 
of that. During the time of the Eoman commonwealth, 

Italy, in its greatest extent, did not reach beyond the 
little rivers Macra on one side, near Luna, and Ruhico its mean- 
on the other side, near Ariminum, The land to the the Roman 

common* 

north, as far as the Alps, was not counted for Italy till wealth, 
after the time of Caesar. But the Alps are the natural 
boundary which fence off the peninsular land from the 
great mass of central Europe ; so that, looking at the 
matter as a piece of geography, we may count the 
whole land within the Alps as Italy. It will be at oeogmphy 
once ^een that the Italian peninsula, though so long 
and narrow, is by no means cut up into promontories and 

^ We shall come as we go on to two uses of the name in which 
oddly enough, zheant only the northern part of the land com> 
monly so called. But in both these cases the name had a purely 
political and technical meaning, and it never came into common use ^ 
in this sense. 
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oa^p. smaller peninsulas in the way that the Greek peninsula 
' — ^ is. Nor is it surrounded by so many islands. It is only 
quite in the scmth, where the long narrow peninsula 
splits off into two smaller ones, that the coast has at all 
the character of the Greek coast, and there only in a 
mwita iian much slighter degree. Close by this end of Italy lies 
the great island of Sicily^ whose history has always 
been closely connected with that of Italy. Further off 
lie the two other great islands of Corsica and Sardinia^ 
which in old times were not reckoned to bplong to 
Italy at all. Besides these there are several smaller 
islands, Elba and others, along the Italian coast ; 
but they lie a good way from each other, and do not 
form any marked feature in the geography. There 
is nothing at all like even the group of islands o|r 
western Greece, much less like the endless multitude, 
great and small, in the jEgaaan. Through the whole 
length of the peninsula, like a backbone, runs the 
long chain of the Apennines. These branch off from the 
Alps in north-western Italy near the sea, and they run 
through the whole length of the country to the very 
toe of the boot, as the Italian peninsula has been called 
from its shape. From all this it follows that, though 
Italy was the land which was destined in the end to 
have the rule over all the rest, yet the people of Italy 
were not likely to begin to make themselves a name so 
early as the Greeks did. Least of all were they likely 
to take in the same way to a sea-faring life, ^nd to 
plant colonies in far-off lands. 

§ 1. The Inhabitants of Italy and Sicily. 

Non^ in somewhat clearer signs in Italy than 

itaJy. have in Greece of the men who dwelled in the land 
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before the Aryans who appear as its historical inhabit- ohap. 
ants. On the coast of Liguria^ the land on each side 
of the city of Genoa, a land which was not reckoned 
Italian in early times, we find people who seem not 
to have been Aryan, And these Ligurians seem to 
have been part of a race which was spread through 
Italy and Sicily before the Aryan settlements, and to 
have been akin to the non- Aryan inhabitants of Spain 
and sofithern Gaul, of whom the Basques on each side 
of the Pyrenees remain as a remnant. And in his- 
torical times a large part of Italy was held by the 
Etruscans, who had in earlier times held a much Etruscans, 
greater dominion. These are a people about whose 
origin and language there have been many theories, but 
qothing can as yet be said to be certainly known. The 
Etruscans, in historical times, formed a confederacy 
of twelve cities in the land west of the Apennines, be- 
tween the Macra and the Tiber ; and in earlier times 
they had settlements both more to the north, on the 
Po, and more to the south, in Campania. If they were 
a non-Aryan race, the part of the non-Aryans in the 
geography and history of Italy becomes greater than it 
has been in any part of Western Europe except Spain. 

But whatever we make of the Etruscans, the rest of 
Italy in the older sense was held by various branches of 
an Aryan race nearly allied to the Greeks, whom we may 
call the Italians, Of this race there were two great Tteitai- 
brandies. One of them, under various names, seems to 
have held all the southern part of the western coast of 
Italy, and to have spread into Sicily. Some of the tribes 
of this branch seem to have been almost as nearly akin 
to the Greeks as the Epeirots and other kindred nations 
on the east side of the Hadriatic. Of this branch of the 
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' ' Itdiiif' race, the most famous people were the Latina ; 

. jSSiT^ greatest of Latin cities, the border city 

of the Latins against the Etruscans, the city of Rome on 
' the Tiber, which became, step by step, the mistress of 
Latium, of Italy, and of the Mediterranean world. The 
other branch, which held a much larger part of the 
peninsula, taking in the Sabines, ^quians, Volscians, 
Samnites, Lucanians, and other peoples who play a 
^eat part in the Eoman histoiy, may perhaps, not- 
mthstanding considerable differences among them- 
OpicanK. selves, be classed^ together for our purpose aS Opicans 
or Oscana, in distinction from the Latins, and the other* 
tribes allied to them. These tribes seem to have pressed 
from the eastern, the Hadriatic, coast of Italy, down 
the nations to the south-west of them, and to have 
largely extended their borders at their expense. 

But part of ancient Italy, and a still larger part of 
Italy in the modem sense, was inhabited by nations 
other than the Italians, Li the heel of the boot were 
Upygians. the lapygians, a people of uncertain origin, but who 
seem to have had a special gift of receiving the Greek 
language and manners. And in the northern part, 
in the lands which were not then counted as part of 
Gftuii. Italy, were the Gauls, a Celtic people, akin to the 
Gauls beyond the Alps, and whose country was 
therefore called Cisalpine Gaul or Gaul on this side 
of the Alps. They were found on both sides of the 
Po, and on the Hadriatic coast they stretched in 
early times as far south as the ^Esis near Ancona, In 
the north-east comer of Italy were yet another people, 
v«n«tL f ^te Veneti, perhaps of Illyrian origin, whose name 
was long after taken by the city of Venice, But during 
. the whole time with which we have now to do, there 
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was no city so called, and the name of Vmetia is always 
the name of a country. 

All these nations we may look on as original Owjuftooio., 
inhabitants of Italy ; that is, all were there before Any- 
thing like contemporary history begins.^ But besides 
these original nations, there were in one part of Italy 
many Greek colonies, and also in the island of Sicily. 

Some cities of Italy claimed to be Greek colonies, with- 
out any clear proof that they were so. But there seems 
no reason to doubt that Kyme or Cumce on the western 
coast of Italy, and Ankdn or Ancona^ on the Hadriatic, 

*were solitary Greek colonies far away from any other 
Greek settlements. Cuma3, though so far off, is said to 
have been the earliest Greek colony in Italy. But , 
where the Greeks mainly settled was in the two lesser 
peninsulas, the heel and the toe of the boot, into which 
the great peninsula of Italy divides at its southern end. 

Here, as was before said, there is a nearer approach to 
the kind of coast to which the Greeks were used at 
home. Here then arose a number of Greek cities, 
stretching from the extreme south almost up to Cumee. 

As in the case of the Greek cities in Asia, the time of 
greatness of the Italian Greeks came earlier than that 
of the Greeks in Greece itself. In the sixth century B.c. 
some of these Greek colonies in Italy, as Taras or 
Tarentam, Krot&n or Crotona^ Sybaris^ and others, were 
among the greatest cities of the Greek name. But, as 
the Italian nations grew stronger, the Greek cities lost 

^ Some may think that the Oisalpine Gauls ought to be excepted, 
as the common Roman story represents them as having crossed the 
from Transalpine Gaul at a time which almost comes within 
the range of contemporary history. But this is a point ^about 
which there is no real certainty ; and it seems quite as likely that the 
Gaulish settlements on the Italian side of the Alps were as old as 
those on the other side. 
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their power, and many of them, Cumas among them, 
fell into the hands of Italian conquerors, and lost their 
Greek character more or less thoroughly. Others 
remained Greek till they became subject to Borne, 
and the Greek speech and manners did not wholly die 
out of southern Italy till ages after the Christian mra. 
The geography and history of the great island of 
Sicily, which lies so near to the toe of the boot, cannot 
be kept apart from those of Italy. The mainland and 
the island were, to a great extent, inhabited by the same 
nations. The Sikanians in the western part of the 
island may not u^ikely have been akin to the Ligu- 
rians and Basques ; but the Sikelsy who gave their name 
to the island, and who are the people with whom the 
Greeks had most to do, were clearly of the Italian 
stock, and were nearly allied to the Latins.’ The Phoe- 
nicians of Carthage planted some colonies in the 
western and northern parts of the island, the chief 
of which was the city which the Greeks called 
Panormos, the modern capital Palermo. But the 
eastern and southern sides of the triangle were full « 
of Greek cities, which are said to have been founded 
from the eighth century B.c. to the sixth, the earliest 
point occupied being Naxos on the east coast. Several 
of these, especially Syracuse on the east coast, and 
Ahragas or Agrigentam on the south, were among 
the chief of Greek cities ; and from them the Greek 
speech and manners gradually spread themselves 
over the natives, till in the end Sicily was reckoned 
as altogether a Greek land. But for some centuries 
Sicilian history is chiefly made up of struggles for 


^ [This view is improbable. The names Sikan and Sikel can 
hardly be separated ; both peoples probably belonged to the same 
stock, and the Sikel language was probably non> Aryan.] 
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the mastery between Carthi^e and thi^reek cities. oh 4%, 
lliis was in truth a struggle between the Aryan and the ' — ’ — ' 
Semitic ra^, and we shall see that, many ages after, ^ ; 

th6 same was again fought on the same ground/ ^ 

§ 2. Growth of the Roman power in Italy, 

The history of ancient Italy, as far as we know it, 
is the history of the gradual conquest of the whole land ^ 

by one t)f its own cities ; and the changes in its political 
geography are mainly the changes which followed the 
gradual bringing of the whole peninsula under the 
iRoman dominion. But the form which the conquests 
of Eome took hindered those conquests from having 
so great an effect on the map as they otherwise might 
have had. The cities and districts of Italy, as they were 
one by one conquered by Eome, were commonly left 
as separate states, in the relation of dependent alliance, 
from which most of them were step by step promoted to 
the rights of Eoman citizenship. An Italian city might Different 
be a dependent ally of Eome; it might be a Eoman SeitiK 

cities* 

colony with the full franchise, or a colony holdipg the 
inferior Latin franchise ; it might have been completely 
incorporated with Eome by being made part of a Eoman 
tribe. All these were very important political differences ; 
buli they do not make much difference in the look of 
things on the map. The most important of the changes 
which can be called strictly geographical belong to the 
early days of Eome, when there were important national 
movements among the various races of Italy. 'Eome origin ©f 
arose at the point of the union of the three races, LatM, 

Oscan, and Etruscan, and it arose from an union between 
the Latin and Oscan races. Two Latin and one Sabine 
settlements seem to have joined together to^form the 
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city of Borne; but the Sabine element must have been 
thoroughly latinized, and Borne must be counted a Latin 
city, the greatest, though very likely the youngest, 
among the cities of Latium. 

Borne, planted on a march, rose, in the way in 
which marchlands often do rise, to supremacy among 
her fellows. Our first authentic record of the early 
commonwealth sets Borne before us as bearing rule 
over the whole of Latium. This dominion she seems 
to have lost soon after the driving out of the kings, 
and some of her territory right of the Tiber seems 
to have become Etruscan. Presently Borne appears, 
no longer as mistress of Latium, but as forming one 
member of a triple league concluded on equal terms 
with the Latins as a body, and with the Hemicans. 
This league was engaged in constant wars with its 
neighbours of the Oscan race, the ^guians and VoU 
scians, by whom many of the Latin cities were taken. 
But the first great advance of Borne’s actual dominion 
was made on the right bank of the Tiber, by the 
taking of the Etruscan city of VeiL Fifty years later 
Borne began to engage in more distant wars ; and we 
may say generally that the conquest of Italy was going 
on bit by bit for eighty years more. By the end 
of that time, all Italy, in the older sense, was brought 
in one shape or another under the Boman dominion. 
The neighbouring districts, both Latin and of other 
races, had been admitted to citizenship. Boman and 
Latin colonies were planted in various parts of the 
Country ; elsewhere the old cities, Etruscan, Samnite, 
Greek, or any other, still remained as dependent allies 
of Borne. Presently Borne went on to win dominion 
out of Italy ; but the Italian states still remained in 
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their old relation to Borne, till the allies received the 

ni. *■ 

Boman franchise after the Social or Maraian war. ' — • — ^ 
The Sarrmites alone held out, and they may be said to 8,o. ss, 
have been altogether exterminated in the wars of Sulla. 

The rest of Italy was Boman. 

§ 3. The Western Provinces. 

The great change in Boman policy, and in European 
geography as affected by it, took place when Borne 
began to win territory out of Italy. The relation of 
these foreign possessions to the ruling city was quite 
different from that of the Italian states. The foreign 
conquests of Borne were made into provinces. A pro- Nature of 

• 1*1 I* t RomaS 

Vince was a district which was subject to Borne, and Proviaoee. 
which was put under the rule of a Boman governor, 
which was not done with the dependent allies in Italy. 

But it must be borne in mind that, though we speak 
of a province as having a certain geographical extent, 
yet there might be cities within its limits whose for- 
mal relation to Borne was that of dependent, or even 
of equal, alliance. There might also be Boman and 
Latin colonies, either colonies really planted or cities 
which had been raised to the Boman or Latin fran- , 
chise. All these were important distinctions as re- 
garded the internal government of the different states ; 
still practically all alike formed part of the Boman 
dominion. In a geographical survey it will there- 
fore be enough to mark the extent of the different 
provinces, without attending to their political, or 
more truly municipal, distinctions, except in a few 
cases where they are of special importance. 

The provinces then are the foreign dominions of 
Borne, and they fall naturally into two, or rather three. 
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are the provinces of the West, in which 

Komans h^ chiefly to contend with nations much 
less civilized than themselves, and in which therefore the 
▼mcea. ptovincials gradually adopted the language and manner^ 
of their conquerors. But in the provinces to the east 
of the Hadriatic, the Greek language and Greek man- 
ners had become the standard of civilized life, and their 
; supremacy was not supplanted by those of Rome in any 
land where they were fully established. But 4n those 
parts of the Eastern peninsula where Greek culture had 
not established itself, the Latin language seems to have 
spread much as it did in the West. In the further East, 
in Syria and Egypt, such Greek civilization as there was 
did not go beyond a mere varnish ; the mass of the people 
still kept to their old manners and languages as they 
were before the Macedonian conquests. In these lands 
therefore the Latin tongue and Roman civilization made 
but little progress. The Roman conquests went on on 
both sides of the Hadriatic at the same time, but it was 
to the west that they began. The first Roman province 
however forms a sort of intermediate class by itself; 
standing between the eastern and the western. 

Biwiy. This first Roman province was formed in the great 

island of Sicily, which, by its geographical position, be- 
longs to the western part of Europe, while the fact that 
Greek became the prevailing language in it, as well as 
its long retention by the Eastern Empire in later times, 
BHrafc rather connects it with the eastern part. The Roman 
dominion in Sicily began when the Carthaginian posses- 
® sions in the island were given up to Rome, as the result 
of the first Punic war. But, as Hieron of Syracuse 
had helped Rome against Carthage, his kingdom re-, 
mained in alliance with Rome, and was not dealt with 
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as a conquered land. It was only when Syracuse turned 
against Borne in the second Punic war that it was, on 
its conquest, formally made a Boman possession. Eighty ^ 
years later the condition of Sicily under the Boman , 

government was finally settled, and the settlement may 
be taken as a type of the endless variety of relations in 
which the different districts and cities throughout the 
Boman dominions stood to the ruling commonwealth. 

The grcditer part of the island became altogether subject ; state of 
the land was held to be forfeited to the Boman People, 
and the former inhabitants held it simply as tenants 
on the payment of a tithe. But some cities were 
called free, and kept their land ; others remained in 
name independent allies of tne Boman People. Other 
cities were afterwards raised to the Latin franchise ; 
in others Latin or Boman colonies were planted, 
and one Sicilian city, that of Messana, received the ^ 
full citizenship of Borne. Sicily, by the time of the oree^ivi- 
conquest, was looked on as a thoroughly Greek land, siciiy. 

The Greek language and manners had now spread 
themselves everywhere among the Sikels and the other 
inhabitants of the island. And Sicilj' remained a 
thoroughly Greek land, till, ages afterwards, it again , 
became, as it had been in the days of the Greek and 
Phoenician colonies, a battle-field of the Aryan and 
Semitic races in the days of the Mahometan conquests. 

The two great islands of Sardinia and Corsica Sardinia 

® . . andCor- 

seem almost as natural appendages to Italy as Sicily 
itself; but their history is very different. They have 
played no important part in the history of the world. 

IJJie original stock of their inhabitants seems to have 
been akin to the non-Aryan*eleme|^t in Spain and Sicily. 
a||©mpt8 at Greek colonization in theij| were but 
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feeble, and they passed under the dominion, first of 
Carthage and then of Borne, without any important 
change in their condition. These two islands became 
a Eoman province, one which was always reckoned 
among the most worthless of provinces, in the interval 
between the first and second Punic wars. 

Thus far the Eoman dominion did not reach 
beyond what we should look upon as the natural 
extent of the dominion of an Italian power. Indeed, 
as long as Italy did not reach to the Alps, we should 
say that it had not reached the natural extent of an 
Italian dominion. But the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
cannot be separated from the general conquest of 
Western Europe. The Eoman conquest of Gaul and 
Spain, by gradually spreading the Latin language and 
Eoman civilization over those countries, created two 
of the chief nations and languages of modern Europe. 
But the process was simply the continuation of a pro- 
cess which began within the borders of what we now 
call Italy. Gaul within the Alps was as strictly a 
foreign conquest as Spain or as Gaul beyond the Alps. 
Only the geographical position of Cisalpine Gaul 
allowed it to be easily and speedily incorporated with 
Italy in a way in which the lands beyond the Alps could 
not be. The beginnings of conquest in this direction 
took place after the end of the Samnite wars. Then 
the colony of Sena GaUica, now Sinigaglia^ was 
founded. on Gaulish soil, and it was presently followed 
by the foundation of Ariminum or Rimini. The 
Eoman arms were carried beyond the Po in the time 
between the first #and the second Punic war ; aftjer 
the second Punic wy, Cisalpine Gaul was thoroughly 
conquered, and was secured by the foundation of many 
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Boman and Latin colonies. The Boman and Latin 

m. 

franchises were gradually extended to most parts of 

the country, and at last Cisalpine Gaul was formally 
incorporated with Italy. »*c. 48. 

Closely connected with the conquest of Cisalpine 
Gaul was the conquest of the other non-Italian lands 
within the boundaries of modem Italy. These were 
Liguria to the south-west of Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia 
to the ^lorth-ea8t. Both these lands held out longer 
than Cisalpine Gaul ; but by the time of Augustus they 
were aU, together with the peninsula of Istria^ counted 
as part of Italy. The dominion of Eome in this region 
was secured at an early stage of the conquest by the 
foundation of the great colony of Aquihia. We thus Founda. 
see that, not only Venice, but Milan, Pavia, Verona, Aqniieia, 
Eavenna, and Genoa, cities which played so great a ‘ ’ 
part in the after history of Italy, arose in lands which 
were not originally Italian. But we also see that Italy, 
with the boundaries given to it by Augustus, took in a 
somewhat larger territory to the north-east than the 
• kingdom of Italy does now. 

The lands within the Alps may be fairly said to have 
been conquered by Eome in self-defence, and we are 
tempted to look on the three great islands as natural 
parts of an Italian dominion. The conquests of the 
Eomans in lands altogether beyond their own borders 
began in Western Europe with the conquest of Spain^ Spain, 
which* began before that of Transalpine Gaul. Spain o<^gdon 
and Gaul, using the names in the geographical sense, andOauL 
have much which binds them together. On the borders 
of the two countries traces are still left of the old 
non-Aryan inhabitants whot stiU i^peak the Basque Ian- Ja 
guage. These represent the old Iberian inhabitants of 

'# 'si 
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Spain and Gaul, who, when our history begins, stretched 
into Gaul a» i^ as the Garonne. But the C^to, th^. 

^ first wave of; the Aryan migration in Europe, had^ 
pressed into both Gaul and Spain ; in Gaul they had, 
when trustworthy history begins, already occupied by 
far the greater part of the country. The Mediterranean 
coasts of Gaul and Spain were also connected together 
GfedtAaA, by the sprinkling of Greek colonies along those shores, 

, of which Massalia was the head. And, beSide the 
primitive non-Aryan element, there was an intrusive 
non- Aryan element also. In southern Spain several 
Fhauuoiui Phoenician settlements had been made, the chief of 
m«nt 8 . which was Gades or Cadiz, beyond the straits, the one 
great Phoenician city on the Ocean. And, between the 
first and second Punic wars, Carthage obtained a large 
Spanish dominion, of which New Carthage or Cartha- 
gena was the capital. 

It was the presence of these last settlements which 
HsratBo- first brought Spain under the Roman dominion. Sa- 

mux pro- ex ^ 

guntum was an ally of Rome, and its taking by Han- 
nibal was the beginning of the second Punic war. 
The campaigns of the Scipios during that war led to 
the gradual conquest of the whole country. The Car- 
thaginian possessions first became a Roman province, 

8.0. 49 . while Gades became a favoured ally of Rome, and at 

last was admitted to the full Roman franchise. Mean- 
while the gradual conquest of the rest of Spain went 
‘,^8.0.188. on, till, after the taking of Nurmntia, the* whole 
peninsula, except the remote tribes in the north-west, 
had become *a Roman possession. These tribes, the 

8 . 0 . 19 . Cantahriam Kadi their neighbours, were not fully sub- 

dued till the time of Augustus. But, long before 
that ti^ie, the Latin language and Roman manners 
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ipread fast through the country, and in Augustus’ 

^me southern Spain was altogether romanized. It was 
l^only in a small district close to the Pyrenees that the 
ancient language held out, as it has done ever since. 

The conquest of Spain, owing to the connexion of 
the country with Carthage, thus began wliile a large 
part even of Cisalpine Gaul was still unsubdued. And 
the Eoman arms were not carried into Gaul beyond the 
Alps till the conquest of Spain was pretty well assured. 

The foundation of the first Eoman colony at Agttce 
SexticB, the modern Aia:, was only eleven years later 
than the fall of Numantia. The Eomans stepped in as ».c. 122. 
allies of the Greek city of Massalia, and, as usual, from 
helping their allies they took to conquering on their 
own account. A Eoman province, including the colo- 
nies of Narbonne and Toulouse, was thus formed in the PK>vin«». 

’ B.C. 

south-eastern part of Transalpine Gaul. The advance 
of Eome in this direction seems to have been checked 
by the invasion of the Cimbri and'Teutones, but through ^ 
that long delay Eoman influences were able to establish 
• themselves more firmly. This part of Gaul was early 
and thoroughly romanized, and part of it still keeps, 
in its name of Provence^ the memory of its having been 
the first Eoman province beyond the Alps. The rest 
of Gaul was left untouched till the great campaigns of 


It is from Cassar, ethnologer as well as conqueror, conquest* 
that We get, Our chief knowledge of the country as it w-si. 


was in his day. Transalpine Gaul, as a geographical ^nnae- 
division, has well-marked boundaries in the Mediterra- Tnms- .. 
uq^n, the Alps, the Ehine, the Ocean, and the Pyrenees. 

But this geographical division has never answered to 




any divisions of blood and language. Gaul ip OsssarV 
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day, that is Gaul beyond the ]tomaii province, formed 
three divisions— to the south-west, Celtic 
Gaud in the middle, and Belgic Gaul to the north-east* ^ 
Aquitaine, stretching to the Garonne — the name was 
under Augustus extended to the Loire — ^was Iberian, 
ahia to the people on the other side of the Pyrenees : 
a trace of its old speech remains in the small Basque 
district north of the Pyrenees. Celtic Gaul, from the 
Loire to the Seine and Marne, was the most trufy Celtic 
land, and it was in this part of Gaul that the modem 
French nation took its rise. In the third division, 
Belgic Gaul, the tribes to the east, nearer to the Rhine, 
were some of them purely German, and others had been 
to a great extent brought under German influences or 
mixed with German elements. There was, in fact, no 
unity in Gaul beyond that which the Romans brought 
with them. In seven years Caesar subdued the whole 
land, and the work of assimilation began. The Roman 
language gradually displaced all the native languages, 
except where Basque and Breton survive in two 
comers ; but in a large part of Belgic Gaul the events ' 
of later times brought the German tongue back again. 
There is no Roman province in which, among all 
changes, the ancient geography has had so much eflect 
upon that of all later times. In southern Gaul most 
of the cities still keep their old names with very little 
change. But in northern Gaul the cities have mostly 
taken the names of the tribes of which they were 
the heads. Thus Tolosa is still Toulouse ; but Ltitetia 
Parisiorum has become Paris, 

The lands which we have thus gone through, Cis- 
alpine Gaul with Liguria and Venetia, Spain, and 
Transalpine Gaul, form a marked division in historical 
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^graphy. ®iey are those parts d "Western Europe 
which Borne conquered during the time of her Oom- 
.monwealth, and they are those parts which have 
mainly kept their Eoman speech to this day. But 
these did not make up the whole of the lands where 
Borne planted her Latin speech, at least for a while. 

The conquest of Britain belongs to the days of the 
Empire ; but Borne, during the Commonwealth, made 
another* conquest, which, though not in Europe, may 
be counted as belonging to the Western or Latin- 
speaking half of her dominion. This is that part of 
Africa which Borne won as the result of her wars 
with Carthage. The only African possession won by 
Borne during the days of the Commonwealth was Africa 
in the strictest sense, the immediate dominion of » c.i 46 ;’ 
Carthage. This became a province when the Punic 
wars were ended by the destruction of Carthage. The 
neighbouring state of Numidia, after passing, like 
Carthage itself, through the intermediate state of a 
dependency, was made a province by Cassar, being 
•called New Africa^ the former African province be- 
coming the Old, Caesar also restored the city of Car- 
thage as a Eoman colony, ^nd it became the chief 
of the Latin-speaking cities of the Empire, ^ second 
only to Borne herself. But in Africa, just as in 
Britain, the land never was thoroughly romanized like 
Gaul and Spain. The Eoman tongue and laws there- 
fore died out in both lands at the first touch of an 
invader, the English in one case and the Saracens in 
the other. The strip of fertile land, between the sea 
OB^one side and the mountains and the Great Desert 
on the other received, first Phoenician and then Eoman 
civilization. But neither of theqi could really take root 
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there in the way that the Bomah civilization. took root' 

V in Gaul and Sp^n, 

. , “ 

4. . The Eastern Provinces.^ 

The Hadriatic sea may be roughly taken as the 
SiSd* boundary between the Eastern and Western parts of 
pro^w. the Eoman dominion. In the West, the Romans car- 
ried with .them, not only their arms, but their tongue, 
their laws, and their manners. They were riot only 
conquerors but civilizers. The native Iberians and 
Celts adopted Roman fashions, and the isolated Greek 
and Phoenician cities, like Massalia and Gades, gra- 
dually became Roman also. East of .the Hadriatic 
the state of things was quite different. Here the lan- 
guage and civilization of Greece had, through the 
conquests of the Macedonian kings, become everywhere 
Greek oivi. predominant. Greek was everywhere the polite and 
the East, literary language, and a certain varnish of Greek 
manners had been everywhere spread. In some parts 
indeed it was the merest varnish; still it was every- 
where strong enough to withstand the influence of Latin. 
Sicily and southern Italy are the only lands which have 
altogether thrown away Jhe Greek tongue, and have 
taken to Latin or any of the languages formed out of 
Latin. East of the Hadriatic Latin nowhere displaced 
Greek, unless in a few isolated colonies. But in those 
parts of the Eastern peninsula into which Greek cuW 
‘ture had not spread itself, that is, in a large part of the 
Illyrian and Thracian lands, Latin undoubtedly dis- 
placed the native, languages, just as it did in the West. 
The Bowman people, keeping their Latin name and speech 
to this day, are the ^ntness of that fact. Still no part, of 
the eastern half of the Roman dominion ever becaxrie 
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itorougUy Boman in the same way as Gaul and 
Spain. ’ . - — 

With these exceptions, the whole of the lands east 
of the Hadriatic may, as opposed to the Latih-speahing 
lands of the west, be called, in different degrees, Greek*- : V 
speaking lands. There are some wide distinctions to be piatinc. 
drawn among them. First, there was old Greece itself 
and the Greek colonies, and lands like Epeiroa^ which prOTUioM. 
had bedbme thoroughlyGreek. Secondly, there were the , . ’ 

kingdoms, like in Europe and in Asia, 

which had adopted the Greek speech^ and manners, but 
which did not, like Epeiros, become Greek in any politi- » 

cal sense. Thirdly, there were a number of native states, 

Bithynia and others, whose kings also tried to imitate 
Greek ways, but naturally could not do so as thoroughly 
as the kings of Macedonia and Pergamos. Fourthly, 
beyond Mount Tauros lay the kingdoms of Syria and unda 
Egypt, which were ruled by Macedonian kings, which Twuoi ' 
contained great Greek or Macedonian cities like Antioch 
and Alexandria, but where there were native languages, 

• and an old native civilization, which neither Greek nor 
Eoman influences could ever root out. We shall see 
as we go on that Tauros makes a great historical boun- 
dary. The lands on this side of it really came, though 
very gradually, under the dominion of the Greek speech 
and the Eoman law, and remained under them till the 

# Turkish invasions. Beyond Mount Tauros both the Greek 
and the Eoman element lay merely on the surface, aUd 
therefore those lands easily fell away when they were 
attacked by the Saracens. We mui|t now go through 
suph ofthe lands east of the Hadriatic as were formed 
into Eoman provinces during the time of the Eoman 
<5ommonwealth. 
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0 ^. But again, between the Latin and the Greek parts 
— ’ of the Eoman dominion there was a border land, 
namely, the lands l|eld by the great lUyrian race. 
Tlie southern parts of Illyria came within the reach 
of Greek influences, and it was through the affairs of 
Illyria that Rome was first led to meddle in the affairs 
of Greece. The use of the name Illyria is at all 
times very vague ; but it has a more definite meaning 
as the name of a kingdom whose capital wz&*^Slcodra^ 
skodm. and which, in the second half of tlie third century, was 
a dangerous neighbour to the Greek c*ities and islands 
B.C. 168. on that coast. This kingdom was involved in the third 
Macedonian war, and it came to an end at the same time. 
As usual, it is not easy to distinguish how much, it 
any, of the country actually became a Roman pro- 
vince, and how much was left for a while in the inter- 
mediate state of dependent alliance. But, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Illyrian kingdom of Skodra fonned 
from this time a part of the Roldan dominion. With 
the fall of Skodra, the parts of Illyria which lay further 
to the north, beyond the bounds of the Greek world,* 
first came into notice. The Greek colonies in Dal- 
Oaimatian matia had played their part in the first Illyrian war ; but 
the land itself, whose cities were to become an outlying 
fringe of Italy lying east of the Iladriatic, is now first 
heard of as a distinct country formed by a separation 
B.C, 166. from the kingdom of Skodra. The first Dalmatian 
war soon followed ; but it was not till after several wars 
B.C. that Dalmatia became a province, and even after that 
Bomim time there were several revolts. Before long, Dalmatia 
Dalmatia, was Settled with several Roman colonies, as Jadera 
or Zara^ and, above all, Sahna^ which became one of 
the chief cities of the Roman dominion. The neigli- 
' bouring lands of Libumia^ Istria^ and the land* of tlie 
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lapodes^ were gradually reduced during the same 
period. Istria, like the neighbouring land of Venetia, jJSfaT' 
was actually incorporated with Italy, and Pofa, under 
the name of Pietas JuUa^ became a Eoman colony. 

We have already traced the process by which old 
Greece and the neighbouring lands of Macedonia and 
Epeiros gradually sank, first practically, and then for- 
mally, into parts of the Eoman dominion. We have seen 
how hard it is to say at what particular moment many 
of the Greek cities and islands sank from the relation of 
obedient allies into that of acknowledged subjects, while 
we may doubt if some of them were formally annexed 
at all. Thus the Greek cities on the Euxine do not Their i»te 

f on&ftl 8iii- 

seem to have been formally annexed till a late period nexation. 
of the Eastern Empire. Other outlying Greek lands 
and cities became so mixed up with the history of the 
Asiatic kingdoms that they will come in for a mention 
along with them. Crete kept its independence to Oonqueat 
become a nest of.^rates, and to be specially con- b.c. e?, ' , 
quered. It then formed one province with the then 
» recent conquest of Kyrkie^ the one great Greek settle- 
ment in Africa, which had become an appanage of the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt. The same had been the 
fate of Cyprus^ an island which had always been ' 
partly Greek, and which had been further heUenized 
under its Macedonian kings. Cyprus too became a ofcypnxa, 
province. Thus, before Eome lost her own freedom, 
she had become the formal or practical mistress of 
all the earlier abodes of freedom. Men could not yet ^ 
foresee that a time would come when Greek and 
Rornan should be words having the same meaning, 
and when the place and name of Eome herself should 
be, transferred to one of the Greek cities which Vespa- 
sian reduced from formal alliance to bondage. ^ 
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In Boman history one war. and one conquest 
always led to another, and, as the affairs of Illyria had 
led to Boman inli^erence in Greece, so the affairs of 
Greece led to Boman interference in Asia, The first 
war which Borne waged with Antiockos of Syria. led to 
no immediate increase of the Boman territory, but all 
the Seleukid possessions on this side Tauros were <B- 
vided among the allies of Borne. This, as usual, was the 
first step towards the conquest of Asia, and it Wias quite 
according to the usual course of things that the first 
Boman province beyond thedSgasan, the province of Asia, 
should be formed of the dominions of Borne’s first and 
most useful allies, the kings of Pergamos. The mission 
of Alexander and his successors, as the representatives 
of Western civilization against the East, now passed 
into the hands of Borne. Step by step, the other lands 
west of Tauros came under the formal or practical do- 
. minion of Borne. Bithynia was the first to be annexed, 
and this acquisition was one of the causes which led to 
the second war between Borne and the famous Mithri- 
dates of Pontos. His final overthrow brought a number 
of other lands under Boman dominion or influence. 
The Greek cities of Sindpe and Herahleia obtained a 
nominal freedom, and vassal kings went on reigning in 
part of Pontos itself, and in the distant Greek kingdom 
of Bosporos, Borne was now mistress of Asia Minor. 
The land was divided among her provinces and her 
vassal kings, save that the wise federal commonwealth 
of Lykia still kept the highest amount of freedom 
that was consistent with the practical supremacy of 
Borne. 

The Mithridatic war, which made Borne mistress of 
Asia in the narrower sense, at once involved her in ; 
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the affairs of the further East. Tigranes of Armenia 
had been the chief ally of Mithridates; but, though 
his power was utterly broken, no Armenian pro- 
vince was added to the Eoman dominion for a long 
time to come. But the remnant of the Seleukid 
monarchy became the Eoman province of Syria, As 
usual, several cities and principalities were allowed 
to remain in various relations of alliance and depen- 
dence on the ruling commonwealth. Among these 
we find Judcea and the rest of Palestine^ sometimes 
under a Eoman procurator, sometimes united under 
a single vassal king, sometimes parted out among vari- 
ous kings and tetrarclis, as suited the momentary 
caprice or policy of Eome. la all these various rela- 
tions between the native states and the ruling city we 
have a lively foreshadowing of the relations between 
England and her subject and dependent lands in India. 
The conquests of Eome in these regions made her 
more distinctly than ever the representative of the 
West against the East, and these conquests presently 
• brought her into coUisioii with the one power in the 
known world which could meet her on .at all equal 
terms. She had stepped into the place of Alexander 
and Seleukos so far as that all those pa^ts of Alex- 
ander’s Asiatic conqueks which had received even 
a varnish of Hellenic culture had become parts of her 
donimion. The further East beyond the Euphrates 
was again under the command of a great barbarian 
power, that of Parthia^ which had stepped into the 
place of Persia, as Eome had stepped into the place of 
Greece and Macedonia. Eome had now again a rival, 
in a sense in which she had not had a rival since the 
overthrow of Carthage and Macedonia. 
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One only of the Macedonian kingdoms now re- 
^ mained to be gathered in. The annexation of Bgypt^ 
an annexation ma^ famous by the names of Kleopatra, 
Antonius, the elder and the younger CsBsar, completed 
the work. Borne was now fully mistress of her own 
civilized world. Her dominion took in all the lands 

r 't 

round the great inland sea. If, here and there, her 
formal dominion was broken by a city or principality 
whose nominal relation was that of alliance, «the dis- 
tinction concerned only the local affairs of that city or 
principality. Within the whole historic world of the 
three ancient continents, the Eoman Peace had begun. 
Borne had still to wage wars, and even to annex pro- 
vinces ; but those wars and annexations were now done 
rather to round off and to strengthen the territory 
which had been already gained, than in the strictest 
sense to extend it. 

§ 5. Conquests under the Empire. 

At the same moment when the Eoman common- 
wealth was practically changed into a monarchy, the- 
Eoman dominion was thus brought, not indeed to 
its greatest extent, but to an extent of which its fur- 
ther extension was only a natural completion. There 
seems a certain inconsistency when we find Augus- 
tus laying down a rule against the enlargement of 
the Empire, while the Empire was, during hig reign 
and that of his successor, extended in everyt direc- 
tion. But the conquests of this time were mainly 
conquests for the purpose of strengthening the fron- 
tier; the occasional changes of this and that city 
or district from the dependent to the provincial 
relation, or sometimes from the provincial to the ; 
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dependent, are now hardly worth mentioning. Be- 
tween Augustus and Nero, or, at all events, between 
Augustus and Vespasian, all the dependent lands in 
Asia and Africa, such as Mauritania^ Kappadokia^ 

Lyhia^ and others, were finally incorporated, with the 
]^mpire to which they had long been practically sub- 
ject. These annexations can hardly be called con- 
quests. And when the small corner of Spain which 
still kept its independence was brought under the Eoman 
power, it was merely finishing a work which had been 
begun two hundred years before. The real conquests 
of this time consisted in the strengthening of the Euro- strength- 
pean frontier. No frontier nearer than the Rhine and 

frontier. 

the Danube could be looked on as safe. This lesson 
was easily learned ; but it had also to be accompanied 
by another lesson which taught that the Rhine and the 
Danube, and not any more distant points, were to be 
the real frontiers of Rome. 

This brings us both to the lands which were then our 
own and to the lands which became our own in after 
4imes. During the reign of Augustus two conquests 
which most nearly concern our own history were 
planned, and one of them was attempted. The an- 
nexation of the land which was to become England 
was talked of ; the annexation of the land which then 
was England, along with the rest of the German 
lands, »was seriously attempted. But the conquest 
of Britain was put off from the days of Augustus to 
the days of Claudius. The attempt at the conquest Attempted 
of Germany, which was deemed to have been already 
earned out, was shivered when Arminius overthrew J J 
the legions of Varus. The expeditions of Driiius and 
Germanicus into northern Germany must have l^ought 
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the Eoman armies into contact with our own fore* 
fathers, for the first time, and, for several ages, for the 
last time. But froll this time the relations between Eome 
and southern Germany begin, and constantly increase in 
importance. The two great rivers were fixed as a real 
frontier. The lands between the Alps and the Danube, 
Rceiia, Vindelicia, Noricum, Pannonia^ with Moesia on 
the lower Danube, were all added to the Empire during 
the reign of Augustus. These were strictly defensive 
annexations, annexations made in order to remove the 
dangerous frontier further from Italy. Beyond the Ehine 
and the Danube the Eoman possessions were mere out- 
posts held for the defence of the land between the two 
great streams. 

Meanwhile, while the attempt of the conquest of 
Germany came to so little, an attempt at conquest 
at the other end of the world, in the Arabian penin- 
sula, came to even less. It marks the policy of Eome 
and the gradual nature of her advance that, while 
these more distant conquests were made or attempted, 
Thrace still retained her dependent princes, the only 
land of any extent within the European dominions 
of Eome which did so. But Thrace, surrounded by 
Eoman provinces, was in no way dangerous ; it might 
remain a dependency while more distant lands were 
incorporated. It was not till uniformity was more 
sought after, till, under Vespasian, the nominal freedom 
of so many cities and principalities came to an end, 
that Thrace became a province. Such parts both of 
Thrace and of the neighbouring lands as had not adopted 
Greek culture, learned the Latin tongue, and gradually 
came to take the Eoman name which some of their 
inhabitants still bear. And it was then too that, among 
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her latest formal acquisitions in Europe, Borne annexed 
the city which was, in the course of ages, to take her 
own place and name in a truer sense. 

Thus, in the days between Augustus and Trajan, 
the conquests which Borne actually made were mainly 
of a defensive and strengthening character. To this 
rule there is one, and only one, exception of any impor- 
tance. Tliis is the annexation to the Eoman world of 
the lan(f which was looked on as another world, the 
conquest of the greater part of the Isle of Britain. 
But the annexation of Britain, though it did not come 
under the same law as the defensive annexations of Baetia 
and Paniioiiia, was naturally suggested by the annexa- 
tion of Gaul and by the visits of the first Cassar to the 
island. No actual conquest however took place till the 
reign of Claudius. Forty years later, the Boman con- 
quests in Britain were pushed by Agricola as far as the 
isthmus between the friths of Forth and Clyde, the boun- 
dary marked by the later rampart of Antoninm. But 
the lasting boundary of the Boman dominion in Britain 
cannot be looked on as reaching beyond the line of the 
southern wall of Hadrian^ Severus^ and Stilicho^ between 
the Solway and the mouth of the Tyne. The northern 
part of Britain remained unconquered, and the con- 
quest of Ireland was not even attempted. For us the 
conquest of the land which afterwards became our 
own has an interest above all the other conquests of 
Borne. * But it is a purely geographical interest. The 
British victories of Cassar and Agricola were won, 
not over our own forefathers, but over those Celtic 
Britons whom our forefathers more thoroughly swept 
away. The history of our own nation is still for some 
ages to be looked for by the banks of the Elbe 
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and the Weser, not by those of the Severn and Ibe 
vThames. 

Britain was the last to be won of the Western pro- 
vinces of Bome^ and the first to be lost. Still it was., 
for more than three hundred years, thoroughly incor- 
porated with the Empire, and its loss did not happen 
till that general break-up of the Empire of which its 
loss was the first sj;age. But between the conquest of 
Britain and its loss there was a short time in which 
Eome again extended her dominion in the old fashion, 
both in Europe and Asia. This was during the reign of 
Trajan, when the Eoman borders were again widely ex- 
tended in both Europe and Asia. Under him the Danube 
ceased to be a boundary stream in one continent and 
the Euphrates in the other. But a marked distinction 
must be drawn between his Asiatic and his European 
warfare. Trajan’s Asiatic conquests were strictly mo- 
mentary ; they were at once given up by his successor ; 
and they will be better dealt with when we speak in 
another chapter of the long strife between Eome and 
her Eastern rival, first Parthian and then Persian. The’ 
only lasting Asiatic tonquest of Trajan’s reign was not 
made by Trajan himself, namely the small Eoman 
province in I^orthern Arabia, 

The European conquests of Trajan stand on another 
ground. If not strictly defensive, like those of Augus- 
tus, they might easily seem to be so. The Daciam^ to 
the north of the lower Danube, were really threaten- 
ing to the Eoman power in those regions, and they 
bafi dealt Eome more than one severe blow in the days 
of Domitian. Trajan now formed the lands whidi are 
, now known as Transylvania and Little Walachia into 
the Eoifian province of Dada, Thus this province did 
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not include the present kingdom of Boumania ; it only 
took in that part of it which lies west of the river 
Aluta.^ The last province to be won was the first 
to be giv^n up ; for Aurelian withdrew from it, and 
transferred its name to the Moesian land immediately 
south of the Danube. For four hundred years more 
that great river remained the northern boundary of the 
Empire in this region, marking, may be, that the 
wisdom of the Illyrian who withdrew within the elder 
frontier was greater than that of the Spaniard who 
advanced beyond it. 

The Eoman Empire was thus gradually formed summaiy. 
by bringing, first Italy and then the whole of the Medi- 
terranean lands, under the dominion of the one Eo^nan 
city. In every part of that dominion the process 
of conquest was gradual. The lands which became 
Eomanprovinces passed through various stagesof alliance 
and dependence before they were fully incorporated. 

But, in the end, aU the civilized world of those times 
became Eoman. Speaking roughly, three great rivers, 

Ehine, Danube, and Euphrates, formed the European 
and Asiatic boundaries of the Empire. In Africa 
the Eoman dominion consisted only of the strip of 
fertile land between the Mediterranean and the moun- 
tains and deserts. Britain and Dacia, the only two 
great provinces lying beyond this range, were the 
last conquered and the first given up. In Western ^ 

^ [Great Walachia, east of the Aluta, was committed to the super- 
vision of the military commanders in Lower Moesia. The western 
boundary of the Dadan province did not coincide with the Theiss, 
but with an iiregular line drawn from Orsova to Kis f®bes. The 
plain of the Temes was joined to Upper Mcesia. See Ddhassewski^s 
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Europe and in Africa Eome carried her language and 
^ her civilization with her, and in those lands the Eoman 
speech still remains, except where it has been swept 
away by Teutonic and Saracen conquests. In all those 
lands, from the Adriatic to Mount Tauros, which had 
been brought more or less under Greek influences, the 
Greek speech and civilization stood their ground, and 
in those lands GreqJ: still survives wherever it has not 
been swept away by Slavonic and Turkish conquests. 
In the further east, in Syria and Egypt, where there 
was an old native civilization, neither Greek nor Boman 
^ influences took real root. The differences between 
these three parts of the Eoman Empire, the really 
Eoman, the Greek, and the Oriental, will be clearly 
seen as we go on. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE DISMEMBERMENT OP THE EMPIRE. 

§• 1. The Later Geography the Empire. 

The Eoman dominion, as we have seen, grew up by the 
successive annexation of endless kingdoms, districts, and 
cities, each of which, after its annexation, still retained, 
whether as an allied province or a subject state, much of 
the separate being which it had while it was indepen- 
dent. The allies and subjects of Eome remained in a va- 
riety^ of different relations to the ruling city, and the old 
names and the old geographical boundaries were largely 
preserved. But, as the old ideas of the commonwealth 
gradually died out, and as the power of the Emperors 
gradually grew into an avowed monarchy, the political 
change naturally led to a geographical change. The 
Eoman dominion ceased to be a collection of allied and 
subject states under a single ruling city; it changed.* 
into a single Empire, all whose parts, all whose inhabit- 
ants, were equally subject to its Imperial head. The 
old distinctions of Latins, Italians, and provincials, died 
out when all free inhabitants of the Empire became 
alike Eomans. Italy had no longer any privilege; it 
was simply part of the Empire, like any other part. 
The geographical divisions which had been, first inde- 
pendent, then dependent states, sank into purely ad- 
ministrative divisions, which might be mapped out 
afresh at any time when it was found convenient to 
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dp SO. Italy itself, in the extended sense which the 
^ “word Italy had then come to bear, was mapped out 
afresh into regiorik as early as the time of Augustus. 
These divisions, eleven in number, mark an epoch in 
Nwdivi. the process by which the detached elements out of 
iwj under which the Eoman Empire had grown were fused to- 

Aittgaetaa. it? 

gather into one whole. As long as Italy was a collec- 
tion of separate commonwealths, standing in various 
relations to the ruling city, there could not be any 
^ systematic division of the country for administrative 
purposes. Now that the whole of Italy stood on one 
^ level of citizenship or of subjection, the land might 
be mapped out in whatever way was most conve- 
Theeieven nieut. But the eleven regions of Augustus did not 
work any violent change. Old names and old boun- 
daries largely remained. The famous names of Etrg.na, 
Latium^ Samnium^ Umbria^ Picenum, Lucaniay Apulia 
' and Calabria — these two last forming a single region — 
still lived on, though not always with their ancient 
boundaries. And, though all the land as far as the Alps 
was now Italy, two of the divisions of Italy kept their 
ancient names of Gaul on this side the Po and Gaud 
dbeyond the Po. Liguria and Venetia, now Italian lands, 
make up the remainder of Northern Italy. 

Italy had thus been mapped out afresh ; what was 
done with Italy in the time of Augustus was done 
with the whole Empire in the time of Constantine. 

under Con- ^ 

stftuttoe. What Italy was in the earlier time the whole Empire 
^ ^ was in the later ; the old distinctions had been wiped 

. ;^out, and the whole of the Eoman world stood ready to 
be parted out into fresh divisions. Under Diocletian, the 
Empire was divided into four parts, forming the realms 
of the four Imperial colleagues of his system, the two 
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Aiigusti and tbair subordinate Caesars* Diocletian's orai». • 
system of government involved a practical degrada- 
tion of Borne from the headship of the Empire. Ei^e 
Augusti and CsBSars now dwelled at points where SSCP 
their presence was more needed to ward off Persian 'i" 

and German attacks from the frontiers ; Borne was for- % 
saken for NikomMeia and Milan, for Antioch, York, 
and Trier. The division between the four Imperial 
colleagues lasted under another form after the Empire 
was reunited under Constantine, and it formed the Beunion 

tmdBV Con* 

groundwork of the more lasting division of the Empire 
into East and West between the sons of Theodosius. 

The whole Empire was now mapped out according to a tSo* 
scheme in which ancient geographical names were largely 
preserved, but in which they were for the most part used 
inmew or, at least, extended meanings. The Empire was 
divided into four great divisions called Praetorian Pre- The four 
feckires. These were divided into Dioceses — a name 

'' . , tnree. 

whose use m this nomenclature must be kept quite 
apart from the ecclesiastical sense which was borrowed 
from it — and the dioceses again into Provinces. The 
four great prefectures of the Edst^ TUyricum^ Italy, and 
Gratd, answer nearly to the fourfold division under Dio* 
cletian; and we may say that, in the final division, 
niyricum and the East formed the Eastern Empire, and 
Italy and Gaul formed the Western. But it is only ' 
roughly that either the prefectures or their smaller 
divisions answer to any of the great national or geo- 
graphical landmarks of earlier times. 

The Prefecture of the East is that one among the four 
which least a|,nswers to anything in earlier geography, 
natural or historical. Its boundaries do not answer to 
those of any earlier dominion, nor yet to a^ great 
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division of race or language. It stretched into all the 
tliree continents of the old world, and took in all those 
parts of the Empire which were never fully brought 
under either Greek or Eoman influences. But it also 
took in large tracts which we have learned to look on 
as part Of the Hellenic world — ^not only lands which 
had been, to a great extent, hellenized in later times, 
but even some of the earliest Greek colonies. The four 
dioceses into which the Prefecture was divided formed 
far more natural divisions than the Prefecture itself. 

Three of these were Asiatic. The first, specially called 
the Eaat^ took in all the possessions of Eome beyond 
Mount Tauros, together with Isauria, Kilikia, and the 
island of Cyprus. Its eastern boundaries naturally 
fluctuated according as Eome or Persia prevailed on 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, fluctuations of which we 
shall have again to speak more specially. The diocese 
of Egypt^ besides Egypt in the elder sense, took in, 
under the name of Lihya^ the old Greek land of the 
Kyrenaic Pentapolis. The diocese of Asia, a reminder 
of the elder province of that name and of the kingdom 
of Pergamos out of which it grew, took in the Asiatic 
coasts of the -fflgaean, together with Pamphylia, Lykia, 
and the iEgaean Islands. The diocese of Pontos, pre- 
serving the name of the kingdom of Mithridates, took 
in the lands of the Euxine, with the fluctuating Arme- 
nian possessions of Eome. 

Besides these Asiatic lands, the Eastern Prefec- 
ture contained one European diocese, that of Thrace, 
which took in the lands stretching from the Propontis to 
the Lower Danube. The names of two of its provinces 
are remarkable. Eome now boasts of a province of 
Scythia. But, among the varied uses of that name, 
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it has now shrunk up to mean the land immediately 
south of the mouths of the Danube. The other name 
is Europa^ a name which, as a Roman province, means 
the district immediately round the New Rome. Con- 
stantine had now fixed his capital on the site of the old 
Byzantion, the site from which the city on the Bos- 
porus might seem to bear rule over two worlds. With 
whatever motive, the name of Europe was specially 
given to that corner of the Western continent where it 
comes nearest to the Eastern. Nor was the name ill- 
chosen for the district surrounding the city which was so 
long to be the bulwark of Europe against invading Asia. 
And, besides the New Rome, this Prefecture, as con- 
taining those parts of the Empire which had belonged 
to the great Macedonian kingdoms, contained an unusual 
proportion of the great cities of the world. Besides a 
crowd of less famous places, it took in the two great 
Eastern seats of Grecian culture, the most renowned 
Alexandria and the most renowned Antioch, them- 
selves only tlie chief among many other cities bearing 
the same names. All these, it should be remarked, 
were comparatively recent creations, bearing the names 
of individual men. That cities thus artificially called into 
being should have kept the position which still belonged 
to the great Macedonian capitals is one of the most speak- 
ing signs of the effect which the dominion of Alexander 
and his successors had on the history of the world. 

The nomenclature of the second Prefecture marks 
how utterly Greece, as a country and nation, had died 
out of all reckoning. The Prefecture of the Eastern 
lUyricum answered roughly to European Greece and its 
immediate neighbours. It took in the lands stretching 
from the Danube to the southern point of Pelopbnn^sos. 
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<10^* - Greece, as part of the Boman Empire, was mcludcd 

:under the name of the barbarian land through which 
Borne was first brifaght into contact with Greek affairs. 
She was further included under the name of the half- 
barbarian neighbour who had become Greek through 
the process of conquering Greece. In the system of 
Prefectures, Greece formed part of Macedonia, and 
Macedonia formed part of Dlyricum. So low had 
, Greece, as a land, fallen at the very moment when her 

^ tongue was making the greatest of all its conquests, 
when a Greek city was raised to the rank of another 
Borne. The Illyrian Prefecture contained the two dio- 
Dioceses of ceses of Macedonia and Dacia, This last name, it will be 
AiidDAoia. remembered, had, since the days of AureUan, withdrawn 
to the south of the Danube. The Macedonian diocese 
contained six provinces, among which, besides the fami- 
liar and venerable names of Macedonia and Epeiros, we 
find the names, still more venerable and %niliar, of 
Thessaly and Crete, And one yet greater name lives on 
with them. IleUas and Grcecia have alike vanished from 
the map ; but the most abiding name in Grecian history, 
the theme of Homer and the theme of Polybios, has not 
perished. Among all changes, Achaia is there still. 

In the new system Italy and Borne herself were in 
no way privileged over the rest of the Empire. The 
Italian Prefecture took in Italy itself and the lands 
which might be looked on as necessary for the defence 
and maintenance of Italy. It took in the defensive 
conquests of the early Empire on the Upper Danube, 

, t „ ^d it took in the granary of Italy, Africa. Its three dio- 
. ceses were Italy ^ lUyricum^ and Africa, Here Dlyricum 

strangely gave its name both to a distinct Prefecture 
’ and to one diocese of the Prefecture of Italy. The 


Province of 
Achi^ 

Prefecture 
of Italy. 
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special Italian diocese stretches as far beyond the bounds ^ * 

of the Italy of Augustus, as the Italy of Aaigustus 
stretched beyond the bounds of the Italy of the old 
Commonwealth. The Gaulish name has now wholly 
vanished from the lands south of the Alps. The new 
Italy has spread beyond the Alps, and reaches to the 
Danube. Two Esatian provinces, Prima and Secunda, 
form part of it. Three other provinces are formed by 
the three great islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, ^ 

which are now reckoned as Italian. Twelve Provinces 
are left for Italy in the more usual sense of the name. ^ 

In the new division the name of Liguria withdrew to 
the north into the old Gaul beyond the Po, a change 
which accounts for the often puzzling use of the Ligurian 
name in after times. The former Liguria became the 
province of the Cottian Alps, Venetia remained in its ' 
comer. Three provinces, JEmilia and Flaminia south 
of the Po, Valeria in central Italy, took their names 
from the great Eoman roads, as the roads themselves 
took their names from Eoman magistrates. The ancient 
names of Tusda — the newer form of Etruria — Picenum^ 
Campania^ Apulia with Calabria — Calabria still keeping 
its older meaning — still survive, but often with changed 
boundaries. Campania specially has spread into Latium, 
the district to which the name still cleaves in modern 
usage. The diocese of the Western Myricum took in niyricum, 
Pannonia^ Dalmatia^ and Noricum, The third diocese, 
that of* Africa^ took in the old Africa^ Numidia^ and AWca. 
western Mauritania. The union of these lands with 
Italy may seem less strange when we remember that the 
colony of the first Ca3sar, the restored Carthage, was oreatnest 
the greatest of Latin-speaking cities after Eome herself. 

The fourth Prefecture took in the Eoman dominions 
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CHAP, in Western Europe, the great Latin-speaking provinces 
beyond the Alps. Among the seven provinces of Spain 
are reckoned, not only the Balearic islands, a natural 
territory, appendage to the Spanish peninsula, but a small part 
of the African continent, the province of Tingitana^ 
stretching from the now Italian Africa to the Ocean. 
This was according to the general law by which, in 
almost all periods of history, either the masters of Spain 
have borne rule in Africa or the masters of Africa have 
Dioceaeof homc rule in Spain. The diocese of Gaul^ with its 
seventeen provinces, keeps, at least in name, the 
boundaries of the old Transalpine land. It stiU num- 
bers ^the two Germanies west of the Ehine among 
its provinces. The five provinces of the diocese of 
of Britain. Britain took in, at the moment when the Empire was 
beginning to fall asunder, a wider territory than Eome 
had held in the island in the days of her greatest power. 
The exploits of the elder Theodosius, who drove back 
the Piet by land and the Saxon by sea, for a moment 
Prov^ceof added to the Empire a province beyond the wall of 
A.D. 867. Hadrian, which received the name of Valentia, 

§ 2. The Division of the Empire^ 
ciionge The mapping out of the Empire into Prefectures, 
g)Mtion and its division between two or more Imperial col- 
leagues, led naturally to its more lasting division into 
what were practically two Empires. The old state 
of things had altogether passed away. Eome was 
no longer the city ruling over subject states. From 
the Ocean to the Euphrates all was alike, if not Eome, 
at least Romania ; all its inhabitants were equally Eo- 
mans. But to be a Eoman now meant, no longer to be 
a citizen of a commonwealth, but to be the subject of an 
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Emperor. The unity of the Empire was not broken chap. 
by the division of its administration between several — ^ ' 
Imperial colleagues ; but Eome ceased to be the only 
Imperial dwelling-place, and, from the latter years of 
the third century, it ceased to be an Imperial dwelling- 
place at all. As long as Eome held her old place, no 
lasting division, nothing more than an administrative 
partition among colleagues, could be thought of. There 
could b^ no division to mark on the map. But, when 
the new system had fully taken root at the end of the 
fourth century, we come to a division which was com- 
paratively lasting, one which fills an important place 
in history, and which is capable of being marked on 
the map. On the death of Theodosius the Great, the of 
Empire was divided between his two sons, Arcadius 
taking the Eastern provinces, answering nearly to the Sfeodo* 
Prefectures of the East and of Illyricum, while Honorius IT’aw. 
took the Western provinces, the Prefectures of Italy and 
Gaul. Through the greater part of the fifth century, 
the successors of Arcadius and of Honorius formed 
two distinct lines of Emperors, of whom the Eastern 
reigned at Constantinople, the Western most commonly 
at Eavenna. But as the dominions of each prince were 
^ alike Eoman, the Eastern and Western Emperors were 
stiU looked on in theory as Imperial colleagues charged 
with the administration of a common Eomai} dominion. 
Practically however the dominions of the two Em- practically 
perors may be looked on as two distinct Empires, the pl-es?”’ 
Eastern having its seat at the New Eome or Constan- 
tinople, while the Western had its seat more commonly 
at Eavenna than at the Old Eome. 

This division of the Empire is the great political 
feature of the fifth century ; but the fate of the two 
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c^: Empires was'widelf different. From the yery beginj. 1 
ning of the Empire, Eome had had to struggle with 
two chief enemms, in the East and in the West, in 
Europe and in Asia, the nature of whose warfare was 
' / widely different. In the East she had, first the Parthian 

Bivtiry and then the regenerate Persian, as strictly a rival 
power on equal terms. This rivalry went on from the 
moment when Eome stepped into the place of the 
. Seleukids till the time when Eome was cut short, and 

Persia overthrown, by the Saracenic invasions. But, 
except during the momentary conquests of Trajan and 
during the equally momentary alternate conquests of 
Eome and Persia in the seventh century, the whole ' 
strife was a mere border warfare which did not threaten 
the serious dismemberment of either power. This and 
that fortress was taken and retaken ; this and that 
province was ceded and ceded back again ; but except 
under Trajan and again under Chosroes and Heraclius, 
neither power ever saw its existence and dominion 
threatened. The Eastern Empire naturally 
pw^son inherited this part of the calling of the undivided 
Em^w Empire, the long strife with Persia. 

At the other end of the Empire, the enemy was of. 
quite another kind. The danger there came through 
Teutonic the incursions of the various Teutonic nations. There 

inoursumB 

wStom power which could be a rival to 

Empire. Eome in the same sense in which Persia was in the 
^ East ; but a crowd of independent Teutonic tribes were 

pressing into the Empire from all quarters, and were ^ 

; striving to make settlements within its borders. The 
task df resisting these incursions fell to the Western \ 
EmJ)ire. The Eastern Empire indeed was often tra- 
versed by wandering Teutonic nations ; Teutonic powers ' 
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j&tOBe for a while^ on its frontiers ; but no permanent 
Teutonic settlement was ever made within its borders, 
no dismemberment of its provinces capable of being 
marked on the map was made, whether by Teutonic 
or by any other invaders, till a much later time. 
But the Western Empire was altogether dismembered 
and broken in pieces by the settlement of the Teutonic 
nations within it. The geographical aspects of the two 
Empires* during the fifth century are thus strikingly 
unlike one another ; but each continues one side of the 
history of the undivided Empire. It will therefore be 
well to trace those two characteristic aspects of the 
two Empires separately. We will first speak of the Teu- 
tonic incursions, through which in the end the Western 
Empire was split up and the states of modem Europe 
were founded. We will then trace the geographical 
aspect of the long rivalry between Koine and Persia in 
the East. 
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§ 3. The Teutonic f^ttlements within the Empire, 

Our subject is historical geography, and neither 
ethnology nor political history, except so far as either 
^ national migrations or political changes produce* a di- 
rectly geographical effect. The great movement called 
the Wandering of the Nations, and its results in the wan- 
settlement of various Teutonic nations within the thoNaT 

tions. 

bounds of the Roman Empire, concern us now only tjo 
far as they wrought a visible change on the map. The 
exact relations of the different tribes to one another, 
the exact course of the migrations which led to the 
final settlement of each, belong rather to another branch 
of inquiry. But there are certain marked sts^es in 
the relations of the Empilfe to the nations Sfeyond 

.1. . , - ' , W, , * . ■ .'A . . T .15 
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c^p, its borders, certain marked stages in the growth and 
' — ^ ^ mutual relations of those nations, which must be borne 
" in mind in order to explain their settlements within 
Changes in the Empire. It will be at once seen that the geo- 

noxnen- , , 

olatureof graphv and nomenclature of the German nations in 

theTeuto- , , , _ . i . 

nicnations. the third ccntury IS for the most part quite different 
from their geography and nomenclature as we find 
it in Caesar and Tacitus. New names have come to the 
front, names all of which play a part in history, many 
of which remain to this day. Meanwhile, with one or 
two exceptions, the older names sink into the back- 
ground. It is therefore hardly needful to go through 
the ethnology and geography of Tacitus, or to deal 
with any of the controverted points which are suggested 
thereby. We have to look at the German nations 
purely in their relations to Eome. 

We have seen that the history of Eome in her 
western provinces was, from an early stage of the 
Warden Empire, a struggle with the Teutonic nations on the 
and the Eliiiic and the Danube. We have seen that all at- 

Danube. , , 

tempts at serious conquest beyond those boundaries 
Roman Came to nothing. The Eoman possessions beyond the 

po8seH. . ^ , 1 

beyo* d great rivers were mere outposts for the better 

those security of the land within the rivers. The district 
beyond them, fenced in by a wall and known as the 
A(/r{ Decumates, was hardly more than such an out- 
lying post on a great scale. The struggle along the 
border was, almost from the beginning, a defensive 
struggle on the part of Eome. We hear of Eoman 
conquests from the second century to the fifth ; but 
they are strictly defensive conquests, the mere recovery 
of lost possessions, or at most the establishment of 
fresh outposts. From the moment of the first appear- 
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ance of Eome on the two rivers, the Teutonic nations 
were really threatening to Borne, and the warfare of 
Borne became really defensive. From the very be- 
ginning too a process seems to have been at work 
among the German nations themselves which greatly 
strengthened their power as enemies of Borne. New 
nations or confederacies, bearing, for the most part, 
names unknown to earlier times, begin to be far more 
•dangerous than the smaller and more scattered tribes 
•of the earlier times had been. These movements 
among the German nations themselves, hastened by 
pressure of other nations to the east of them, caused 
the Teutonic attacks on the Empire to become more 
and more formidable, and at last to grow into Teutonic 
settlements within the Empire. But, in the course of 
this process, several stages may be noticed. Thus the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi play a part in this history 
from the very beginning. The Marcomanni appear in 
Csesar, and, from their name of Markmen, we may be 
sure that they were a confederacy of the same kind as 
the later confederacies of the Franks and Alemanni. 
In the first and second centuries the Marcomanni are 
dangerous neighbours, threatening the Empire and 
•often penetrating beyond its borders, and their name 
-appears in history as fate as the fifth century. But they 
play no part in the Teutonic settlements within the 
Empire. They do not affect the later map ; they had 
no shai^ in bringing about the changes out of which 
modern Europe arose. Their importance ceases just 
at the time when a second stage begins, when, in the 
course of the third century, we begin to hear qf those 
nations or confederacies whose movements re^ly did 
.affect later history and geography. 
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\ In the third and fourth centuries the histoiy of 
modem Europe ^^^begins. We now begin to hear nanms 
which have been heard ever since, Franks^ Alemans^ 
Saxons, all of them great confederacies of German 
tribes. Defence against German inroads now becomes 
the chief business of the rulers of Eome. The invaders 
'Were constantly driven back ; but new invaders were 
as constantly found to renew their incursions. Men of 
Teutonic race pressed into the Empire in every con- 
ceivable character. Besides open enemies, who came 
with the hope either of plunder or of settlement, crowds 
of Germans served in the Eoman armies and obtained 
lands held by military tenure as the reward of their 
services. Their chiefs were promoted to every rank 
and honour, military and civil, short of the Imperial 
dignity itself. These were changes of the utmost 
importance in other points of view ; still they do not 
directly affect the map of the Empire. Lands and 
cities were won and lost over and over again ; but such 
changes were merely momentary ; the acknowledged 
boundaries of the Eoman dominion were not yet 
altered ; it is not till the next stage that geography 
begins to be directly concerned. 

This last stage begins with the early years of the 
fifth century, and thus nearly coincides with the divi- 
sion of the Empire into East and West. Gothic and 
other Teutonic kings could now march at pleasure at 
the head of their armies through every comer of the 
Empire, sgmetimes bearing the titles of Eoman officers,, 
sometimes dictating the choice of Eoman Emperors,, 
sometimes sacking the Old Eome or . threatening the 
New. It was when these armies under their kings, 
settl^down and formed national kingdoms within the ; 
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limits of the Empire, that change con^ to have an ohap, ,v 
effect omthe map, In the course of the fiifth century 
tSe Western provinces of Borne were rent away from 
her. In most cases the loss was cloaked by some Im- 
perial commission, some empty title bestowed on the 
victorious invader ; but the Empire was none the less 
practically dismembered. Out of these dismember- 
ments the modern states of Europe gradually grew. It 
will now be our business to give some account of 
those nations, Teutonic and otherwise, which had an 
immediate share in this work, passing lightly by all 
questions, and indeed all nations, which cannot be said 
to have had such an immediate share in it. 


The nations which in the fourth and fifth centuries Teatoni© 

Settle* 

made settlements in the Western provinces of Borne mentsm 

^ , the West. 

fall under two chief heads ; those who made their set- 
tlements by land, and those who made them by sea. 

This last class is pretty well co-extensive with the 
settlement of our own forefathers in Britain, which 
must be spoken of separately. Among the others, the setti©- 
nations which play an important part in the fourth within the 
and fifth centuries are the Goths, the Vandals, the Bur- 
gundians, the Suevi, and the Franks, And their settle- 
ments again fall into two classes, those which passed 
away within a century or two, and those which have 
had a lasting effect on European history. Thus it 
is plaih at the first glance that the Franks and the Franks, 
Burgundians have left their names on the modem map. Bnrgun- 
The Suevi have left their name also ; but it is now found snevi, . 


only in their o^der German land ; it has vanished for 
ag^s from their western settlement. The nan^ of the 
^ ^3k)t]!w has passed away from the Kngdoms F^h they 
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founded^ but their presence J^as effected the history of 
both the Spanish and the Italian peninsulas. The Vandals 
Vandals, alone, as a natidn and kingdom, have left no traces 
whatever, though it may be that they have left their 
name to a part of one of the lands of their sojourn. 
Their king. All these uatious founded kingdoms within the Western 
Empire, kingdoms which at first admitted a nominal 
« superiority in the Empire, but which were practically 
Various independent from the beginning. But the history of 
the several kingdoms is very different. Some of them 
tory. * soon passed away altogether, while others became the 
beginnings of the great nations of modem Europe. 
Gaul and Spain fell off very gradually from the Empire. 
But, in the course of the fifth century, all the nations 
of which we have been speaking formed more or less 
lasting settlements within those provinces. Pre-eminent 
among them are the great settlements of the Goths and 
the Franks. Out of the settlement of the Franks arose 
the modern kingdoms of Germany and France, and out 
of the settlement of the Goths arose the various king- 
doms of Spain. Those of the Burgundians, Vandals, 
and Suevi, were either smaller or less lasting. All of 
them however must be mentioned in their order. 

Migrations First and greatest come the Goths} It is not needful 
West* for our purpose to examine all that history or legend 
has to tell us as to the origin of the Goths, or all 
the theories which ingenious men have formed on 
the subject. It is enough for our purpose that the 
Defeat of Gotlis began to show themselves as dangerous enemies 

theGuthe „ , 

^ Clan- of the Empire in the second half of the third century. 
aj). 260. We then find them forming a great kingdom in the 
lands north of the Danube. The withdrawal of the 
* See the author’s article ‘ Goths * in the Encydopcedm Britmmica, 
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. Boman power from the elder Dacia was in fact an chap. 
acknowledgement of the Gothic possession of that land, — ' 

A century later a large body of them was driven to 
seek shelter within the bounds of the Eastern Empire ®*^**®* 
from the pressure of the invading Buns. These last 
were a Turanian people who had been driven from 
their own older settlements by movements in the 
further East which do not concern us, but who become 
an important element in the history of the fifth cen- 
tury. They affected the Empire, partly by actual in- 
vasions, partly by driving other nations before them ; 
but they made no lasting settlements within it. Nor 
did the Goths themselves make any lasting settlement 
in the Eastern Empire. While one part of the Gothic 
nation became subject to the Huns, another part 
crossed the Danube; but they crossed it by Impe- The^croiB 
rial licence, and if they took to arms, it was only to 
punish the treachery of the Eoman officers. Presently 
we find Gothic chiefs marching at pleasure through the 
dominions of the Eastern Cassar ; but they simply march 
and ravage; it is not till they have got within the 
boundary of the West that they found any lasting king- 
doms. In fact, the Goths, and the Teutonic tribes 
generally, had no real mission in the East ; to them the 
East was a mere highway to the West. The movements career of 
of Alaric in Greece, lUyricum, and Italy, his sieges and a.». 804- 
his capture of Eome, are of the highest historical im- 
portance, but they do not touch geography. The Goths 
first win for themselves a local habitation and a place 
on the map when they left Italy to establish them- 
selves in the further West. 

Under Alaric’s successor Athaulf, the first founda- 
tions were laid of that great West-Gothic kingdom which 
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we are apt to look cm ae specially Spanish, but whicli 
hi truth had its first Srm establishment in Gaul, and 
w^- ^ which kept some^ Gaulish territory as long as it lasted. 

^he Goths passed into those lands, not in the cha- 
racter of avowed conquerors, not as founders of an 
a.d. 412 . avowed Gothic state, but as soldiers of the Empire, 
Condition «ent to will back its lost provinces. Those provinces 
Spain. were now occupied or torn in pieces by a crowd of 
The Ahma. iuvaders, Suevi, Vandals, and Alans. These last are 
a puzzling race, our accounts of whom are somewhat 
conti-adictory, but who may perhaps be most safely set 
down as a non-Aryan, or, at any rate, a non-Teutonic 
people, who had been largely brought under Gothic 
influences. But early in the fifth century they pos- 
sessed a dominion in central Spain which stretched 
from sea to sea. Their dominion passed for a few 
•pie suevi years into the hands of the Suevi, who had already 
m Spam. ^ Settlement in north-western Spain, and who 

still kept a dominion in that comer long after the 
greater part of the peninsula had become Gothic. The 
Vandals occupied Baetica ; but they presently passed into 
TiieVau- Africa, and there founded the one Teutonic kingdom 

dais in . ’ . . , ^ , . . , , . 

Afric^ 111 that continent, with Carthage to its capital, a king- 

dom which took in also the great islands of the western 
ludepeu. Mediterranean, including Sicily itself. Through all these 
BMquea. uncouquerable people of the Basque and 

Cantabrian mountains seem never to have fully sub- 
/ I mitted to any conquerors ; but the rest of Spain and 
south-western Gaul was, in the course of the second 
" , half of the fifth century, formed into the great West-^ 
Gothic kingdom. The appearance of Athaulf in Spain 
did not lead to the foundation of any Gothic power in 
the peninsula. The first West-Gothic kingdom, arose in 
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Aquitaine between the Garonne and the Loire. Southern 
Gaul, Novempoptdana — the later Gascony— and the 
province of Narbonne with the'Tarraconese province in .. 

Spain, were won back by the Gothic sword for the 
Empire. But the Gothic kingdom grew on^both sides . 

of the Pyrenees. In the time of its greatest extent it 
stretched from the pillars of H^rakl^s to the Loire and 
the Rhone, and its capital was placed, not on Spanish 
but on Gaulish ground, at the Gaulish Tolosa or Toulouse, Ooihic 
It now took in the whole of Spain, except the indepen- 
dent districts in the north and the Suevian realm in the 
north-west comer. The Gothic dominion in Gaul was 
doomed not to be lasting ; all was lost to the Prank 
except the province of Narbonne or Septimania, which, 
as remaining to the Goth when the rest was lost, kept 
the name of Gothia. But the Gothic dominion in Spain Oothia. 
lasted down to the Saracen conquest, and all the later 
Christian kingdoms of Spain may be looked on as 
fragments or revivals of it. Spain however never 
changed her name for that of her conquerors, and her • 
rulers remained Kings of the Goths, but not Kings of 
Spain. The Vandals, on the other hand, though they 
passed altogether out of Spain, have left their name to 
this day in its southern part under the form of An- Andaiusiii. 
dahma, a name which, under the Saracen conquerors, 
spread itself over the whole peninsula. 

The other great Teutonic nations or confederacies of 
which we have to speak have had a far more lasting 
effect on the nomenclature of Europe. We have now 
^ to trace the steps by which the Franks gradually be- 
came the ruling people both of Germany and of Gaul. 

They have stamped their name on both countries. The ; 

lions of the Pranks got the name of F^neia^ 
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CM a name whose meaning has constantly varied, accord- 

^ ' ing to the extent of the Frankish dominion at different 
times. In modern use it still cleaves to two parts of 
their dominions, to that part of Germany which is still 
called Franken or Franconia, and to that part of Gaul 
which is still called France, And the history of the 
Franks is closely mixed up with that of another nation 
The Ale- Or Confederacy, that of the AUrmnni, who again have, 

mftnnv ^ ^ , 

in the French tongue, given their name to the whole of 
Germany. Pranks and Alemanni alike begin to be heard 
A.». 276. of in the third century, .and the Alemanni even attempted 
an actual invasion of Italy ; but the geographical im- 
portance of both confederacies does not begin till the 
fifth. All through the fourth century it was the chief 
business of the Emperors who ruled in Gaul to defend 
the frontier of the Ehine against their incursions, against 
the Alemanni along the upper part of its course, and 
against the Franks along its lower part. To the east of 
Thurin- the Frauks and Alemanni lay the Thuringiam ; to the 
Th^Lw- north, along the coasts of the German Ocean, the Low- 

Dutch 

tribes. Dutch tribes, Scucons and Frisians, In the course of 
the fifth century their movements also began to affect 
the geography of the Empire. 

During the whole of that century the Franks were 

pressing into Gaul. The Imperial city of Trier was 

more than once taken, and the seat of the provincial 

government was removed to Arles. The union of 

' the two chief divisions of the Frankish confederacy, 

and the overthrow of the Alemanni, made the Franks, 

Bggof , under their first Christian king, Chlodwig or Clovis, 

^D. 48 ir‘ the ruling people of northern Gaul and central Ger- 
611 . , 

many. Their territory thus took in both lands which 
had been part of the Empire, and lands which had 
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never been suc|i. This is a special characteristic of ob^. 
the Frankish settlement, and* one which influences 


the whole of their later history. There was, from the 
very beginning, long before any such distinction was 

• mm t *' , leing^nm. 

consciously drawn, a Teutonic and a Latin Franda. 

There were Frankish lands to the East which never had 
been Eoman. There were lands in northern Gaul which 
remained practically Eoman under the Frankish domi- 
nion. •And between them lay, on the left bank of Koman 
the Ehine, those Teutonic lands which had formed part 
of the Eoman province of Gaul, but which now became 
Teutonic again. Moguntiacum^ Augusta Treverorum^ 
and Cohnia Agrippina^ cities founded on Teutonic soil, 
now again became German, ready to be in due time, by 
the names of Mainz, Trier, and Koln, the metropolitan 
and electoral cities of Germany. These lands, with the 
older German land of the Franks, formed the Eastern Baat^i ^ 
or Teutonic Franda, where the Franks, or their Ger- ernr-m?#- 

oiut 

man allies and subjects, formed the real population 
of the country. In the Western Franda, between 
the Loire and the Channel, though the Franks largely 
settled and influenced the country in many ways, the 
mass of the population remained Eoman. Over the 
western peninsula of Armorica the dominion of the 
Franks was always precarious and at most external. 

Here the ante-Eoraan population still kept its Celtic 
language, and it was further strengthened by colonies Armorica 
from Britain, from which the land took its later name 
of the Lesser Britain or Britanny, Thus, at the end Extent of 
of the fifth century, the Frankish dominion was firmly domi- 
established over the whole of central Germany and 
northern Gaul. Their dominion was fated to be the 
most lasting of the Teutonic kingdoms formed on the 
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Ionian mainlaiid. The reason is . obvious ; while the 
Goths in Spain and the Vandals in Africa were isolated 
^utonic settlers in^ia Eoraan land, the Franks in Gj^ul 
were strengthened by the unbroken Teutonic mainland 
at th^ir back. 

The greater part of Gaul was thus^ at the end of the 
fifth century, divided between the Franks in the north 
and the West-Goths in the south. But, early in the 
fifth century, a third Teutonic power grew up iit south- 
eastern Gaul. The BurgundianSy a people who, in the 
course of the Wandering of the Nations, seem to have 
made their way from the shores of the Baltic, established 
themselves in the lands between the Ehone and the 
Alps, where they formed a kingdom which bore their 
name. Their dominion in Gaul may be said to have 
been more lasting than that of the Goths, less lasting 
than that of the Franks. Burgundy is still a recognized 
name ; but no name in geography has so often shifted its 
place and meaning, and it has for some centuries settled 
itself on a very small part of the ancient kingdom 
of the Burgundians. At the end of the fifth century 
the Ehone was a Burgundian river ; Autun^ Besaiiqon^ 
LyonSy and Vienne were Burgundian cities ; but the 
sea coast, the original Eoman Province^ the land which 
has so steadily kept that name, though it fell for a 
moment under the Burgundian power, followed at this 
time, as became the first Eoman land beyond the Alps, 
the fortunes of Italy rather than those of Gaul. * 

Among these various conquests and shiftings of do- 
minion, all of which affected the map at the time, some 
of which have affected history and geography ever since, 
it may be well to mention, if only by way of contrast, 
an inroad which fills a great place in the history of the 
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fiftli centiUy, but whicli^^ad'' no direct ^^ect on geo- 
gra^by. This was the invasion of Italy and Gaul by ^ 
Ae Hum Under^iAttila, and their defeat at CMIonb Ba^^eof 
,by the combined forces of Eomans, West-Goths, and ajjuw!* 
Franks,, This battle is one of the events which are V. ; 
memorable, not for working change, but for hindering . : 

it. Had Attila succeeded, the greatest of all changes 
would have taken place throughout all Western Europe. 

As it was, the map of Gaul was not affected by his 
inl*oad. On the map of Italy it did have an indirect 
effect ; he destroyed the city of Aquileia, and its inha- 
bitants, fleeing to the Venetian islands, laid the foun- 
dation of one of the later powers of Europe in the of Venice, 
form of the commonwealth of Venice. 


While Spain and Gaul were thus rent away from the 
Empire, Italy and Eome itself were practically rent away 
also, though the formal aspect of the event was different. 

A vote of the Senate reunited the Western Empire to the Beunion 
Eastern ; the Eastern Emperor Zeno became sole Emperor, Emjnre. 
and the government of the diocese of Italy — that is, it will 
be remembered, of a large territory besides the Italian 
peninsula — was entrusted by his commission to Odo- Rule of 
acer, a general of barbarian mercenaries, with the rank b.c. 47«^ 
of Patrician. Odoacer was practically a barbarian king 
independent of the Empire ; but the unity of the Empire 
was preserved in form, and no separate kingdom of 
Italy was set up. Presently Odoacer was overthrown The Ecet- 
by Theodoric King of the East-Goths, who, though 
king of his own people, reigned in Italy by an Impe- 
rial commission as Patrician. Practically he founded Rule of 
an East-Gothic kingdom, taking in Italy and tlie other 
lands which formed the dioceses of Italy and Western 
Ulyricum. His dominion^ also took in the coast of j j ; 
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what we may now call Provence^ and his influence 
was extended in various ways over most of the king- 
doms of the West. I> The seat of the- Gothic dominioii, 
like that of the later Western Empire, was at Eavenna. 
Theodoric and his successors were in truth independent 
kings, and, as chiefs of their own people, they bore the 
kingly title. Hence, as Eome formed part of their 
dominions, it is practically true to say that under them 
Eome ceased to be part of the Eoman Empire. Still 
in theory the Imperial supremacy went on. The King 
of the East-Goths who ruled in Italy was simply King 
of the East-Goths ; King of Italy he never thought of 
calling himself. In this way it became much easier for 
Italy to be won back to the Empire at a somewhat 
later time. 

§ 4. Settlement of the English in Britain, 
Meanwliile, in another part of Europe, a Teutonic 
settlement of quite another character from those on 
the mainland was going on. Spain and Gaul fell 
away from the Empire by slow degrees ; but the 
Eoman dominion in Britain came to an end by a defi- 
nite act at a definite moment. The Eoman armies 
were withdrawn from the province, and its inhabitants 
were left to themselves. Presently, a new settlement 
took place in the island which was thus left undefended. 
It is specially important to mark the difference between 
the Teutonic settlements in Britain and the Teutonic 
conquests on the mainland. The Teutonic conquests in 
Gaul and Spain were made by Teutonic neighbours 
who had already learned to know and respect the Eoman 
civilization, who were either Christians already or be- 
came Christians soon after they entered the Empire. 
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Th^ preset in ^adually by land ; they l6ft the fioman c^p; 
inhabitants to live after the Eoman law, and t&y them- — 
.selves gradually adopted the speech and much of the ^ - 

manners of Eome. The only exception to this rule on ! „ 

the continent is to be found in the lands immediately ^ 
on the Rhine and the Danube, where the Teutonic 
settlement was complete, and where the Roman tongue 
and civilization were pretty well wiped out. This same 
^ process fiappened yet more completely in the Teutonic 
conquest of Britain, The great island possession of 
Rome had been virtually abandoned by Roihe before 
the Teutonic settlements in it began. The invaders 
had therefore to struggle rather with native Britons 
than with Romans. Moreover they were invaders who 
came by sea, and who came from lands where little or 
nothing was known of the Roman law or religion. They 
therefore made a settlement of quite another kind from 
the settlement of the Goths, or even from that of the 
Franks. They met with a degree of strictly national 
resistance such as no other Teutonic conquerors met 
with ; therefore in the end they swept away all traces ^ 

of the earlier state of things in a way which took 
place nowhere else. As far as such a process is pos- The 
sible, they slew or drove out the older inhabitants; remai? 

Tentonic. 

they kept their heathen religion and Teutonic language, 
and were thus able to grow up as a new Teutonic 
nation in their new home without any important inter- 
mixture'with the earlier inhabitants, Roman or British. 

The conquerors who wrought this change wete 
our own forefathers, the Low-Dutch inhabitants of The l<w. 

!Dutoh 

the borderlands of Germany and Denmark, quite away 
from the Roman frontier; and among them three Britain. 
tribes, the Angles^ the Saxdns^ and the JiUes^ had the saxona.' . 
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chief share iu the conquest of Britain. The Saxons 
had, as has alrea^ been said, attempted a settlement 
in the fourth century. They were therefore the tribe 
who were first known to the Eoman and Celtic inha- 
bitants of the island ; the Celts of Britain and Ireland 
have therefore called all the Teutonic settlers Saxom 
^ Origin of to this day. But, as the Angles or English occupied 
BngUah, in the end by far the greater part of the land, it was 
they who, when the Teutonic tribes in Britain 1)egan to 
form one nation, gave their name to that nation and 
its land. ’ That nation was the English^ and their land 
was England, While Britain therefore remains the 
proper geographical name of the whole island, England 
is the political name of that part of Britain which was 
step by step conquered by the English. Before the end 
of the fifth century several Teutonic kingdoms had 
begun in Britain. The Jutes began the conquest by 
A.I). 449. their settlement in Kent, and presently the Saxons began 
to settle on the south coast and on a small part of the 
east coast, in Sussex, Wessex, and Essex, And along 
and a great part of the eastern coast various Anglian settle- 
ments were made, which gradually grew into the king- 
doms of East-Anglia, Deira, and Bernicia, which two 
^ last formed by their union the great kingdom of North- 

humberland. But, at the end of the sixth century, the 
English had not got very far from the southern and 
^ eastern coasts. The Britons, whom the English called 

ThaWeiBh Welsh or strangers, held out in the West, ’and the 

land Sc otWi ^ ^ 

Piets and Scots in the North. The Scots were properly 
the people of Ireland ; but a colony of them had 
settled on the western coast of northern Britain, and, 
in the end, they gave the name of Scotland to the., 
whole northern part of the island. 
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6 . The Eastern Empire. 

We have already seen the differences between the 
position of the Eastern and Western Empires during 
this period. While in the West the provinces were 
gradually lopped away by the Teutonic settlements, 
the provinces of the East, though often traversed by 
Teutonic armies, or rather nations, did not become 
the seats of lasting Teutonic settlements. We can 
hardly count as an exception the settlement of the 
Tetraxite Goths in the Tauric Cherson^sos, a land 
which was rather in alliance with the Empire than 
actually part of it. The distinctive history of the 
Eastern Empire consists, as has been already said, in 
the long struggle between East and West, in which 
Eome had succeeded to the mission of Alexander 
and the Seleukids, as the representative of Western 
civilization. To this mission was afterwards added the 
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championship of Christianity, first against the Fire- 
worshipper and then against the Moslem. In Eastern 
history no event is more important and more remark- 
able than the uprising of the regenerate Persian nation 
against its Parthian masters. But, as far as either the 
history or the geography of Eome is concerned, the Revival 
Persian simply steps into the place of the Parthian as Persian 

Icinj^donw 

the representative of the East against the West. From a.d. 226. 
our point of view, the long wars on the eastern frontier 
of Eome,' and the frequent shifbings of that frontier, form 
one unbroken story, whether the enemy to be striven 
against was the successor of Arsakes or the successor 
of Artaxerxes. And besides the natural rivalry of two 
great powers in such a position, the border kingdom of'^«^wnof 
Armenia^ a name which has changed its meaning jtnd its 
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^ ' irrontiers almost as often as Burgundy or Austria!, sup- . 

' plied constant gi^^und for dispute between Eome and 

, , her Eastern rival, whether Parthian or Pei^giian. 

In the geographical aspect of this long struggle 
three special periods need to be pointed out. The §rst 
ConquMts is that of the momentary conquests of Trajan. Under 
him Armenia, hitherto a vassal kingdom of Eome, was 
incorporated as a Eoman province. Albania and Iberia 
took its place as the frontier vassal states. Beyond the 
Euphrates, even beyond the Tigris, the Eoman dominion 
took in Mesopotamia, Atropatm^, and Bahyhnid. The 
Parthian capital of Ktesiphdn and the outlying Greek 
free city of Seleukeia were included within the boun- 
daries of a dominion which for a moment touched the 
Caspian and the Persian Gulf. Eome, as the champion 
of the West, seemed to have triumphed for ever over 
her Eastern rival, when the Parthian kingdom was 
thus shorn of the borderlands of the two worlds, and 
when its king was forced to become a Eoman vassal 
for the dominions that were left to him. But this vast 
extension of the Eoman power was only for a moment. 
Conquests What Trajan had conquered Hadrian at once gave 
back ; the Empire was again bounded by the Euphrates, 
Hadrian, and Armenia was again left to form matter of dis- 

Ae P e X17# ^ 

pute between its Eastern and its Western claimant. 
The second stage begins when, under Marcus, the Eo- 
' man frontier again began to advance. Between the 
' , ; Euphrates and the Tigris Osrhokte became £l Eoman 
, cfseverus. dependency: under the house of Severus it became a 
^ 'Eoman province ; and the fortress of Niaibis, so famous 
in later wars, was planted as the eastern outpost of 
Eome against the Parthian. Ten years later the Parthian 
power was no more ; but, as seen with Western eyes, the 
revived monarchy of Persia had simply slapped into its 
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provinces, l|ift no trace on the map. But under the 
mighty rule of Diocletian the glories of Trajan were amq^n 
re]^wed.. Mesopotamia again became Eoman; five 
provinces beyond the Tigris were added to the Empire ; 
Armenia, again the vassal of Borne, was enlarged at 
the expense of Persia, and Iberia became once more 
a Bomafi dependency. In the third stage the Boman 
frontier again went back. The wars of the second 
Sapor did little but deprive Borne of two Meso- 
potamian fortresses. But after the fall of Julian, the surrenaer 
lands beyond the Tigris were given back to Persia; 
even Nisibis was yielded, and tne Persian frontier again AtD* 869* 
reached the Euphrates. Armenia was now tossed to Division of 
and fro, conquered and reconquered, till the kingdom m?**'*’ 
was divided between the vassals of the two Empires, 
a division which was again confirmed by the hundred The Hun- 
years’ peace between Borne and Persia. This was the ^^1***^® 
state of the Eastern frontier of Borne at the time when 
the West-Goths were laying the foundation of their 
dominion in Aquitaine and Spain, when Goth and 
Boman joined together to overthrow the mingled host 
of Attila at Chalons, and when the first English keels 
were on their way to the shores of Britain. 

We may now draw the picture of the civilized world sununary, 
at the :end of the fifth century. The whole of the 
Western dominions of Borne, incltiding Italy and Borne 
herself, have practically, if not everywhere formally, 
fallen aWay from the Boman Empire. The whole 
West is undet the rule of Teutonic kings. ‘The 
Prank has become supreme in northern Gaul, Vithout 
loi^ his j^icient hoM on western and central (^rmany. 


place. The wars of Alexander Severus, the eaptivity^bf 
Valerian, the wasting march of Sapor through the Boman 
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The West-Goth reigns in Spain and Aquitaine; the' 
, Burgundian reigns in the lands between the Bhone 
and the Alps. Italy and the lands to the north of the 
Alps and the Hadriatic have become, m substance 
though not in name, an East-Gothic kingdom. But 
the][countrie8 of the European mainland, though cut* off 
from Eoman political dominion, are far from being cut 
off from Eoman influences. The Teutonic settlers, it 
conquerors, are also disciples. Their rulers ale every- 
where Christian ; in northern Gaul they are even 
Orthodox. Africa, under the Arian Vandal, is far 
more utterly cut off from the traditions of Eome than 
the lands ruled either by the Catholic Frank or by the 
Arian Goth. To the north of the Franks lie the 
independent tribes of Germany, still untouched by any 
Eoman influence. They are beginning to find them- 
selves new homes in Britain, and, as the natural ’ 
consequence of a purely barbarian and heathen 
conquest, to sever from the Empire all that they 
conquered yet more thoroughly than Africa itself was 
severed. Such is the state of the West. In the East 
the Eoman power lives on in the New Eome, with a 
dominion constantly threatened and insulted by various 
enemies, but with a frontier which to the north has 
hardly changed since the time of Aurelian, which to the 
east has, after many changes, pretty well come back to 
what it was in the days of Hadrian. No lasting Teutonic 
settlement has been made within its borders. . In its 
endless wars with Persia, its frontier sometimes advances 
and sometimes retreats. In our next chapter we shall 
see how much of life stiU clung to the majesty of the 
Eoman name, and how large a part of the ancient 
dominion of Eome could still be won back again. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE FINAL DIVISION OP THE EMPIEE. 

§ 1. The Reunion of the Empire. 

The main point to be always borne in mind in the c^. 
history, and therefore in the historical geography, of — ' 

, , , - Continuity 

the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, is the continued oi Roman 
existence of the Eoman Empire. It was still the Eoman 
Empire, although the seat of its dominion was no longer 
at the Old Eome, although for a while the Old Eome was 
actually separated from the Eoman dominion. Gaul, 

Spain, Africa, Italy itself, had been lopped away. Britain 
had fallen away by another process. But the Eoman 
rule went on undisturbed in the Eastern part of the 
Empire, and even in the West the memory of that rule 
had by no means wholly died out. Teutonic kings Position of 

the Teuto- 

ruled in all the lands of the West ; but nowhere on nio ^gs. 
the continent had they become national sovereigns 
in the eyes of the people of the land. They were 
still simply the chiefs of their own people reigning 
in the midst of a Eoman population. The Eomans 
meanwhile everywhere looked to the Cassar of the 
New Eome as their lawful sovereign, from whose rule 
they had been unwillingly tom away. Both in Spain 
and in Italy the Gothic kings had settled in the country 
as Imperial lieutenants with an Imperial commission. 

The formal aspect of the event of 476 had been the 
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c^, ,, .reunion t>f the Western Empire with th^^fEastem. It 
^ — * was perfectly natural tiberefore that the sole Boman 


; Emperor reigning^in the New Rome should strive, when- 
Beoov^ ever he had a chance, to win back territories which he 
|y^***^ had never^i^rmaHy surrendered, and that the Roman 
^ inhabitants of those territories should welcome him as 


a deliverer from barbarian masters. The geographical 
limits within which, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, the Roman power was practically confined, the 
phasnomena of race and language within those limits, 
might have suggested another course. But considera- 
tions of that kind are seldom felt at the time ; they are 
the reflexions of thoughtful men long after. The Roman 
i^teAtof dominion, at the accession of Justinian, was shut up 
at within the Greek and Oriental provinces of the Empire ; 
SSSmJ' enemies were already beginning to speak of its sub- 
jects as Greeh. Its truest policy would have been to 
have anticipated several centuries of history, to have 
taken up the position of a Greek state, defending its 
borders against the Persian, withstanding or inviting the 
settlement of the Slave, but leaving the now Teutonic 
West to develope itself undisturbed. But in such cases 
the known past is alwaysmore powerful than the unknown 
future, and it seemed the first duty of the Roman Em- 
\ peror to restore the Roman Empire to its ancient extent: 
Conquesto It was during the reign of Justinian that this work 
nian. * was Carried out through a large part of the Western 
Empire. Lost provinces were won back in two conti- 
V ^ nents. The growth of independent Teutonic powers was 
‘ i Jot ever stopped in Africa, and it received no small check 
; , \ - in Europe. The Emperor was enabled, through the weak- 
ness and internal dissensions of the Vandal and Gothic 
kingdoms, to win back Africa and Italy to the Empire. 
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The work was done by the swords of Belisarius ' and ci^F. . 
Narses — ^the Slave and^the Persian were now used to — ^ ' 
win back the Old Borne to the dominion of the New, 

The short Vandal war restored Africa in the Eomaii vanaw 

war, 

sense, and a large part of Mauretania, to the Empire, sss^s. 
The long Gothic war won back Ulyricum, Italy, and the Oottiio 
Old Borne. Italy and Africa were still ruled from 5 S 7 -^ 84 . 
Eavenna and from Carthage ; but they were now ruled, 
not by* Teutonic kings, but by Byzantine exarchs. 
Meanwhile, while the war with the East-Goths was Conquest 

, , , of Bouthem 

going on in Italy, a large part of southern Spain was |iwin. 
won back from the West-Goths. Two Teutonic king- 
doms were thus wiped out ; a third was weakened ; and 
the acquisition of so great a line of sea-coast, together 
with the great islands, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the Balearic Islands, gave the Empire an undisputed 
supremacy by sea. In one corner only did the Imperial 
frontier even nominally go back, or any Teutonic power 
advance at its expense. The seaboard of Provence, 
which had long been practically lost to the Empire, was 
now formally ceded to the Franks. Yet the coins of the 
Proven9al cities, down to a much later time, show that 
they clave at least to the memory of their old allegiances 
to Borne and Cassar. 


In a geographical aspect the map of Europe has Geogm- 
seldom been so completely changed within a single 
generation as it was during the reign of Justinian. At Justinian, 
his accession his dominion was bounded to the west by 
the Hadriatic, and he was far from possessing the whole 
of the Hadriatic coast. Under his reign the power of the 
Boman arms and the Boman law was again extended to 
the Ocean. The Boman dominion was indeed no longer 
spread round the whole shore of the Meditei^raneah ; ; V, 
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the Imperial territories were no longer continuous 
as of old ; but, if the Empire was not still, as it had 
once been, the oi^y power in the Mediterranean lands, 
it had again become beyond all comparison the greatest 
power. Moreover, by the recovery of so large an extent 
of Latin-speaking territory, the tendency of the Empire 
to change into a Greek or Oriental state was checked 
for several centuries. We are here concerned only with 
the geographical, not with the political or mor£d aspect 
of the conquests of Justinian. Some of those conquests, 
like those of Trajan, were hardly more than momentary. 
But the changes which they made for the time were some 
of the most remarkable on record, and the effect of those 
changes remained, both in history and geography, long 
after their immediate results were again undone. 

§ 2. Settlement of the Lombards in Italy. 

The conquests of Justinian hindered the growth ot 
a national Teutonic kingdom in Italy, such as grew up 
in Gaul and Spain, and they practically made the cradle 
of the Empire, Eome herself, an outlying dependency 
of her great colony by the Bosporos. But the reunion 
of all Italy with the Empire lasted only for a moment. 
The conquest was only just over when a new set of 
Teutonic conquerors appeared in Italy. These were 
the Lombards^ who, in the great wandering, had made 
their way into the ancient Pannonia about the time 
that the East-Goths passed into Italy. They were thus 
settled within the ancient boundaries of the Western 
Empire. But the Koman power had now quite passed 
away from those regions ; the Lombard kingdom in 
Pannonia was practically altogether beyond the Impe- 
rial borders ; it had not even that Koman tinge which 
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affected the Eraiikish and Gothic kingdoms. To the 
east of the Lombards, in the ancient Dacia, another 
Teutonic kingdom had arisen, that of the Gepidce^ a 
people seemingly closely akin to the Goths. The pro- 
cess of wandering had brought the Turanian Avars into 
those parts, and their presence seriously affected all later 
history and geography. With the Gepidse in Dacia 
and the Lombards in Pannonia, there was a chance of 
two Teutonic states growing up on the borders of East 
and West. These might possibly have played the same 
part in the East which the Franks and Goths played in 
the West, and they might thus have altogether changed 
the later course of history. But the Lombards allied 
themselves with the Avars. In partnership with their 
barbarian allies, they overthrew the kingdom of the 
Gepidse, and they themselves passed into Italy. Thus 
the growth of Teutonic powers in those regions was 
stopped. A new and far more dangerous enemy was 
brought into the neighbourhood of the Empire, and 
the way was opened for the Slavonic races to play 
in some degree the same part in the East which the 
Teutons played in the West. But while the East lost 
this chance of renovation at Teutonic hands, the 
Lombard settlement in Italy was the beginning of a 
new Teutonic power in that country. But it was not 
a power which could possibly grow up into a national 
Teutonic kingdom of all Italy, as the dominion of the 
East-Goths might well have done. The Lombard con- 
quest of Italy was at no time a complete conquest ; part 
of the land was won by the Lombards ; part was kept 
by the Emperors ; and the Imperial and Lombard pos- 
sessions intersected one another in a way which hindered 
the growth of any kind of national unity under either 
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power, The new settlers gradually founded the great 
— •- — ' Lombard kingdom in the North of Italy, which has 
kept the Lombar^ name to this day, and the smaller 
Lombard states of* Spoleto and Beneventum, But a large 
part of Italy still remained to the Empire. Kavenna, fhe 
dwelling-place of the Exarchs, Eome itself, Naples, and 
Imperil the island city of Venice, were all centres of districts 
^naSyf*“ which still acknowledged the Imperial rule. The Em- 
perors also kept the extreme southern points bf both 
the peninsulas of southern Italy, and, for the present, 
the three great islands. The Lombard kings were con- 
stantly threatening Eome and Eavenna. Eome never 
fell into their hands, but in the middle of the eighth 
Bavenm ceutury Eavenna was taken, and with it the district 

taken by , 

specially known as the Exarchate was annexed to the 
«.758. Lombard dominion. But this greatest extent of the 
Lombard power caused its overthrow : for it led to a 
chain of events which, as we shall presently see, ended 
in transferring not only the Lombard kingdom, but the 
Imperial crown of the West, to the hands of the Franks. 

§ 3. Rise of the Saracens, 

But, before we give any account of the revolutions 
which took place among the already existing powers of 
Western Europe, it will be well to describe the geogra- 
phical changes which were caused by the appearance of 
absolutely new actors on both sides of the Empire. One 
point however may be noticed here, as standing apart , 
from the general course of events, namely, that the 
Eoman province in Spain was won gradually back by 
the West-Goths. ^ The inland cities, as Cordova, were 
hardly kept forty years, and the whole of the Imperial 
possessions in Spain were lost during the reign of 
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Heraclius. Thud the great donrinioh which Justinian p^* 
had won back in the West, important as were its' his- 
torical results, was itself of very short duration ; a large 
p^’t of Italy was lost almost as soon as it was won, fnd ^ ' 
the recovered dominion in Spain did not abide longer 
than ninety years. 

But meanwhile, in the course of the seventh cen- 
tury, nations which had hitherto been unknown or 
unimportant began to play a great part in history and 
greatly to change the face of the map. These new 
powers fall under two heads, those who appeared on 
the northern and those who appeared on the eastern 
frontier of the Empire. The nations which appeared 
on the north were, like the early Teutonic invaders 
of the Empire, ready to act, if partly as conquerors, 
partly also as disciples; those who appeared on 
the east were the champions of an utterly different 
system in religion and everything else. In short, the 
old rivalry of the East and West now takes a distinctly 
aggressive form on the part of the East. As long as 
the Sassanid dynasty lasted. Home and Persia stiU con- wm 
tinued their old rivalry on nearly equal terms. The 
long wars between the two Empires made little differ- 
ence in their boundaries. In the last stage of their Wawof 
warfare, Chosroes took Jerusalem and Antioch, and and He- 

raoliQS, 

encamped at Chalk^d6n. Heraclius pressed his eastern eos-eaa. 
victories beyond the boundaries of the Empire under 
Trajan. But even these great campaigns made no 
lasting difference in the map, except so far as, by 
weakening Borne and Persia alike, they paved the way 
for the greatest change of all. More important for 
geography was a change which took place at somewhat ^ 

earlier time when, during the reign of Jusl^an, the / 
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c&k?. Boman power was extended on the Eastern side of tlie 
' — Buxine in OfcAis or Lazica, The southern borders of 
«ach Empire wen^ to some extent protected Ijy the 
SfcbM oi* dependent Arabian kings, the Ghassanides 

vassals of Eome, and the Lachmitea to the ea^t 
of them being vassals of Persia. But a change came 
, „ pi^sently which altogether overthrew the Persian 

kingdom, which deprived the Eoman Empire of its 
Eastern, Egyptian, and African provinces, and which 
gave both the Empire and the Teutonic kingdoms of 
the West an enemy of a kind altogether different from 
any against whom they hitherto had to strive. 

The cause which wrought such abiding changes was 
Biae of the the rise of the Saracens under Mahomet and his first 
followers. A new nation, that of the Arabs, now 
became dominant in a large part of the lands which 
had been part of the Eoman Empire, as well as in 
"lands far beyond its boundaries. The scattered tribes 
^abw of Arabia were first gathered together into a single 
ty Mahomet himself, and under his successors 
<622-682. they undertook to spread the Mahometan religion 
wherever their swords could carry it. And, with the 
Mahometan religion, they carried also the Arabic 
language, and what we may call Eastern civilization as 
opposed to Western. A strife, in short, now begins 
between Aryan and Semitic man. Eome and Persia, 
with all their differences, were both of them Aryan 
powers. The most amazing thing is the extraordinary 
Saraoen* 8 . speed with which the Saracens pressed their conquests 
at the expense of both Eome and Persia, forming a 
marked contrast to the slow advance both of Eoman con- 
^quest and of Teutonic settlement. In the course of less 
than eighty years, the Mahometan conquerors formed 
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a domimon greater than that of Bome^ and, for a short 
time,* the will of the Caliph of the Prophet was obeyed 
frofai ^e Ocean to lands beyond the Indus. In few ^ 
campaigns the Empire lost all its possessions beyond , 

MQunt Tauros ; that is, it lost one of the three great 
divisions of the Empire, that namely in which neither 
Greek por Eoman civilization had ever thoroughly , 
taken root. 

While the Eoman Empire was thus dismembered, 
the rival power of Persia was not merely dismembered, 
but utterly overwhelmed. The Persian nationality was Saraoen 

' . OOIiqil6Bt of 

again, as in the days of the Parthians, held down under Persia. 

^ . 682 - 661 . 
a foreign power, to revive yet again ages later. But the 

Saracen power was very* far from merely taking the 
place of its Parthian and Persian predecessors. The 
mission of the followers of Mahomet was a mission of 
universal conquest, and that mission they so far carried 
out as altogether to overthrow the exclusive dominion - 
of Borne in her own Mediterranean. Under Justinian, ’ , 
if the Imperial possession of the Mediterranean coast 
was not absolutely continuous, the small exceptions in 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul in no way interfered with the 
maritime supremacy of the Empire, and Gaul and 
Spain, even where they were not Boman, were at least 
Christian. But now a gradual advance of sixty-four 
years' annexed the Boman dominions in Africa to saraoen 
the Mahometan dominion. Thence the Saracens passed 

647 - 711 . 

into Spain, and found the West-Gothic kingdom an of Spain. 

. * 711 - 714 . 

easier prey than the Eoman provinces. Within three 
years after the final conquest of Africa, the whole 
peninsula was conquered, save where the Christian still 
held out in the inaccessible mountain fastnesses. The 
Saracen power was even carried beyond the J^renees 
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d^Lp. into the' province of Se^timania^ the remnant of the 
Gaulish do^ninion of the West-Gothic kings. Narbonne, 
Arles, Nimes, all jjpecame for a while Saracen cities. 
m-765. ^jjjg q£ continents round the 

Mediterranean, Eome lost all her possessions in Africa, 
.Bfteotsof while both in Europe and Asia she had now a neigh- 
conquest l^ur and an enemy of quite another kind from any 
whic^ she had had before. The Teutonic conquerors, 
if conquerors, had been also disciples ; they ^ became 
part of the Latin world. The Persian, though his 
rivalry was religious as well as political, was still 
merely a rival, fighting along a single line of frontier. 
But every province that was conquered by the Saracens 
was utterly lopped away; it ’became the possession of 
men altogether alien and hostile in race, language, 
manners, and religion. A large part of the Eoman 
world passed from Aryan and Christian to Semitic and 
Diffowm* Mahometan dominion. But the essential differences 
among the three main parts of the Empire now showed 
themselves very clearly. The Eastern provinces, where 

provinceB. ^ j a ^ 

either Eoman or Greek life was always an exotic, fell 
away at the first touch. Africa, as being so greatly 
647-709. romanized, held out for sixty years. The provinces 
of Asia Minor, now thoroughly Greek, were often 
ravaged, but never conquered. Spain and Septimania 
were far more easily conquered than Africa — a sign 
perhaps that the West-Gothic rule was still felt as 
foreign by the Eoman inhabitants. 

* With the conquest of Spain the undivided Saracenic 

Empire, the dominion of the single Caliph, reached its 
"Greatest i greatest extent in the three continents. Detached con- 
§25^ (juelsts in Europe were made long after, but on the 
|TOvmceF. Saracen power went back. Forty years , 
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later they lost^^Smd, their furthest possession to the East. 
Five years later Spain became the seat of a rival dynasty, 
which after a while grew into a rival Caliphate. In the 
same year the Saracen dominion for the first time went 
back in Europe. The battle of Tours answers to the 
repulse of Attila at Chalons ; it did not make changes, 
but hindered them ; but before long the one province 
which the Saracens held beyond the Pyrenees, that of 
Septimania or Gothia^ was won from them by the 
Franks. 


Battle of 
Toots. 


Frankish 
oonqnest 
of Septi- 
mania. 
756 . 


§ 4. Settlements of the Slavonic Nations, * 

The movements of the sixth century began to bring 
into notice a branch of the Aryan family of nations 
which was to play an important part in the affairs both 
of the East and of the West. These were the various Move- 

. - meats of 

nations of the great Slavonic race. We are concerned the Slaves 
with their history only so far as it affects that of the 
Empire, and for the present only of its Eastern provinces. 

They made their way into the Empire in the same 
diversity of character as the Goths at an earlier time ; 
and it would seem that the march of Theodoric helped 
to open a way for their migrations. But their main 
importance began in the sixth century, when the 
movements of the Avars seem to have had much the 
saitQ^effect upon the Slaves which the movements of the 
Huns in the fourth century had upon the Teutons. The 
inroads of the Avars had, as we have seen, checked the 
growth of Teutonic powers on the Lower Danube, and 
had led to the Lombard settlement in Italy. But the 
Avars only formed the vanguard of a number of Tura- 
nian nationsjj^some of them at least Turkish, which were 
now pressing westward. The Avars formed a great , ; 

w i- .• ' ...ih . ■ 
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kingdom in the lands north of the Danube ; to the east 
of these, along the northern coasts of the Euxine, bor- 
dering on the outlying possessions and allies of the 
Empire in those regions, lay Magyars, Patzinahs, and the 
greater dominion of the Chazars. All these play a part 
in Byzantine history ; and the Avars were in the seventh 
century the most dangerous invaders and ravagers of 
the Eoman territory. But south of the Danube they 
appeared mainly as ravagers ; geography knows them 
only in their settled kingdom to the north of that river. 
Even that kingdom lasted no very great time ; the real 
importance of all these migrations consists in the effect 
which they had on the great Aryan race which now 
begins to take its part in history. The Slaves seem to 
have been driven by the Turanian incursions in two 
directions, to the North-west and to the South-west. 
The North-western Slaves do not become of impor- 
tance till a little later. But the South-western division 
plays a great part in the history of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Their position with regard to the Eastern 
Empire is a kind of shadow of the position held by the 
Teutonic nations with regard to the Western Empire. 
The Slaves play in the East, though less thoroughly 
and less brilliantly, the same part, half conquerors, 
half disciples, which the Teutons played in the West. 
During the sixth century they appear only as ravagers; 
in the seventh they appear as settlers. There seems no 
doubt that Heraclius encouraged Slavonic settlements 
south of the Danube, doubtless with a view to defence 
against the more dangerous Avars. Much like the Teu- 
tonic settlers in the West, the Slaves came in at first as 
colonists under Imperial authority, and presently became 
practically independent. A number of Slavonic states 
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thus arose in the lands north and east of the Hadriatic, 
as Servia, Chrobatia or Croatia^ and Carinthia^ of which 
the first two are historically connected with the Eastern, 
and the third with the Western Empire. They pressed 
within the borders of the ancient, and even of the 
modem Italian kingdom ; Istria and much of Veiietia 
became largely Slavonic. So did Dalmatia yet more 
thoroughly, with the exception of the maritime cities, 
which, among many vicissitudes, clave to the Empire. 
And even among them considerable revolutions took 
place. Thus Salona was destroyed, and out of Diocle- 
tian’s palace in its neighbourhood arose the new city of 
Spalato. The Dalmatian Epidauros was also destroyed, 
and Ragusa took its place. In many of these inroads 
Slaves and Avars were mixed up together; but the 
lasting settlements were all Slavonic. And the state 
of things which thus began has been lasting ; the north- 
eastern coast of the Hadriatic is still a Slavonic land 
with an Italian fringe. 

In these migrations the Slaves displaced whatever 
remnants were left of the old Illyrian race in the lands 
near the Danube. They have themselves to some extent 
taken the Illyrian name, a change which has sometimes 
led to confusion. But the movement for a while went 
much further south. The Slaves pressed on into a large 
part of Macedonia and Greece, and, during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the whole of those lands, except 
the fortified cities and a fringe along the coast, were 
practically cut off from the Empire. The name of Stavinia 
reached from the Danube to Peloponndsos, leaving to the 
Empire only islands and detached points of coast from“ 
Venice round to Thessalonica. Their settlements in 
these regions gave a new meaning to an ancient name, 
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and the word Macedonian now began to mean Slavonic. 
The Slavonic occupation of Greece is a fact which must 
neither be forgolten nor exaggerated. It certainly did 
not amount to an extirpation of the Greek nation ; but 
it certainly did amount to an occupation of a large part 
of the country, which was hellenized afresh from those 
cities and districts which remained Greek or Eoman. 
While these changes were going on in the Hadriatic 
and -ffigaean lands, another immigration later in the 
seventh century took place in the lands south of the 
lower Danube, and drove back the Imperial frontier 
to Haimos. This was the incursion of the Bulgarians^ 
another Turanian people, but one whose history has 
been different from that of most of the Turanian immi- 
grants. By mixture with Slavonic subjects and neigh- 
bours they became practically Slavonic, and they still 
remain a people speaking a Slavonic language. Thus 
the Empire, though it still kept its iiossessions in Italy, 
together with the ^eat Mediterranean islands — though 
its hold on Western Africa lasted on into the eighth 
century — though it stiU kept outlying possessions on 
the northern and eastern coasts of the Euxine — ^was 
cut short in that great peninsula which seems made 
to be the immediate possession of the New Eome. 

But, exactly as happened in the West, the loss of 
political dominion caiTied with it the' growth of moral 
dominion. The nations which pressed iiito these pro- 
vinces gradually accepted Christianity in its Eastern 
form, and they have always looked up to Constantinople 
with a feeling the same in kind, but less strong in de- 
cree, as that with which the West has looked up to the, 
elder Eome. But, at the beginning of the eighth century, 
though the Imperial power still held posts here and 
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there from the pillars of H^raklfis to the Bammerian ci^. 
Bosporos, Saracens on the one side and Slaves on the ^ 

other had cut short the continuous Eoman dominion to 
a comparatively narrow space. The unbroken posses- le- 
sions of Csesar were now confined to Thrace and that ' 
solid peninsula of Asia Minor which the Saracens con- v . 
stantly ravaged, but never conquered. Mountains had 
taken the place of rivers as the great boundaries of the 
Empire : instead of the Danube and the Euphrates, the 
Roman Terminus had fallen back to Haimos and Tauros. 

§ 5. The Transfer of the Western Empire to 
the Franks, 

Meanwliile we must so back to the West, and trace Growth 
the growth of the great power which was there growing 
up, a power which, while the elder Empire was thus 
cut short in the East, was in the end to supplant it 
in the West by the creation of a rival Empire. For 
a while the Franks and the Empire had only occa- 
sional dealings with each other. Next to Britain, which 
had altogether ceased to be part of the Roman world, 
the part of the Western Empire which was least affected 
by the re-awakening of the Roman power in the East 
was the former province of Transalpine Gaul. The 
power of the Franks was fast spreading, both in their old 
home in Germany and in their new home in Gaul. The Fmnkiah 

, , conquest 

Victory of Chlodwig over the AUmanni made the Franks 
the leading people of Germany. The two German 
powers which had so long been the chief enemies of 
the Roman power along the Rhine were now united. 
Throughout the sixth century the German dominion of 
the Franks was growing. The Frankish supremacy was of 
extended over Thuringia^ and later in the centui^loosely J-;, * 
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over Banana. The Bavaria of this age, it must be remem- 
bered, has a much wider extent to the south than the 
Bavaria of modern geography, reaching to the northern 
borders of Italy. The Bavarians seem to have been them- 
selves but recent settlers in the land between the Alps and 
the Danube ; but their immigration and their reduction 
under Frankish supremacy, which became a real domi- 
nion in the eighth centurj^ made the lands immediately 
south of the Danube thoroughly Teutonic, as tiie earlier 
Frankish conquests had done by the lands immediately 
west of the Eliine. Long before this time, the Franks had 
greatly extended their dominions in Gaul also. In the 
later years of Chlodwig the greater part of Aquitaine 
was won from the West-Goths. Further conquests at 
their expense were afterwards made, and about the 
same time Burgundy came under Frankish supremacy. 

The Franks now held, either in possession or de- 
pendence, the whole oceanic coast of Gaul ; but they 
were still shut out from the Mediterranean. The West- 
Goths still kept the land from the Pyrenees to the 
Ehone, the land of Septimania or Gothia. The land 
which was specially Prornncia, the first Eoman posses- 
sion in Transalpine Gaul, the coast from the Ehone to 
the Alps, formed part of the East-Gothic dominion of 
Theodoric. An invasion of Italy during the long wars 
between the Goths and Eomans failed to establish a 
Frankish dominion on the Italian side of the Alps. 
But as the Franks, by their conquest of Burgundy, were 
now neighbours of Italy, it led to a further enlargement 
of their Gaulish dominions, and to their first acquisition 
of a Mediterranean seaboard. It was now that Massa- 
lia, Arelate, and the rest of the Province were, by an 
Imperial grant, one of the last exercises of Imperial 
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power in those regions, added to the kingdom of the c^. 
Franks. By the time that the Eoman reconquest of 
Italy was completed, the Frankish dominion, united for 
a moment under a single head, took in the whole of ’ 
Gaul, except the small remaining West-Gothic territory, 
together with central Germany and a supremacy over 
the southern German lands. To the north lay the still 
independent tribes of the Low-Dutch stock, Frisian and 
Saxon. 

As the Frankish dominion plays so great a part in 
European history and geography, a part in truth second 
only to that played by the Eoman dominion, it will 
be needful to consider the historical position of the Position 
Franks. Their dominion was that of a German people Franks, 
who had made themselves dominant alike in Germany 
and in Gaul. But it was only in a small part uf 
the Frankish territory that the Frankish people had 
actually settled. It was only in northern Gaul and 
central Germany, in the lands to which they have 
permanently given their name, that the Franks can be 
looked on as really occupying the land. In their 
German territory they of course remained German ; in 
northern Gaul their position answered to that of the 
other Teutonic nations which had formed settlements 
within the Empire. They were a dominant Teutonic 
race in a Eoman land. Gradually they adopted the 
speech of the conquered, while the conquered in 
the’ end adopted the name of the conquerors. But 
the fusion of German and Eoman was slower in the siow ; 
Frankish part of Gaul than elsewhere, doubtless be- 
cause elsewhere the Teutonic settlements were cut off 
from their older Teutonic homes, while the Franks 
in Gaul had their older Teutonic home as a back- 
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ground/' Beyond the bounds of these more strictly 
Frankish lands, German and Gaulish, the dominion of 
the Franks was most a political supremacy, and in 
no sense a national settlement. In Germany Bavaria 
was ruled by its own vassal princes ; in Gaul south of 


the Loire the Frank was at most an external ruler. 


A.quitaine had to be practically conquered over and 
over again, and new dynasties of native princes were 
Ethnology Constantly rising up. The Teutonic element in South- 
ern Owl. ern Gaul, an element much slighter than the Teutonic 
element in Northern Gaul, is not Frankish, but Gothic 
and Burgundian. The native Eomance speech of 
those lands is wholly different from the Eomance 
speech of Northern Gaul. In short, there was really 
nothing in common between the two great parts of 
Gaul, the lands south and the lands north of the Loire, 
except their union, first under Eoman and then under 
Frankish dominion. And in Armorica the old Celtic 


population, strengthened by settlers from Britain, 
formed another and a yet more distinct element. 

Biviaions Thus within the Frankish dominions there were 
Fraakish wide national diversities, containing the germs of future 

doninionB. 

divisions. It needed a strong hand even to keep the 
Teutonic and the Latin Francia together, much more 
to keep together all the dependent lands, German and 
Gaulish. During the ages when the Empire was being 
cut short by Lombards, Goths, Slaves, and Saracens, 
the Frankish dominion was never in the like sort cut 


short by foreign settlements; but its whole history 
under the Merowingian dynasty is a history of divisions 
and reunions. The tendencies to division which were 
inherent in the condition of the country were strength- 
ened by endless partitions among the members of the / 
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reigning house. Speaking roughly, it may be said ciup. 
that the more strictly Frankish territory showed a ' — ' 
tendency to* divide itself into two parts, the Eastern or 
Teutonic land, Austria or Auatrasia^ and Nmstria, the 
Western or Eomance land. These were severally the *Nemtria. 
germs which grew into the kingdoms of Germany and 
Prance. As for the mere name of Francia^ it fared like Use of the 

. name 

Other names of the kind ; it shifted its geographical use Franda, 
according to the wanderings of the people from whom 
it was taken. After many such changes of meaning, 
it gradually settled down as the name of those parts of 
Germany and Gaul where it stUl abides. There are the 
Teutonic or Austrian Franda^ part of which still keeps 
the name of Franken br Franconia^ and the Eomance 
or Neustrian Franda, which by various annexations 
has grown into modern France. 

At last, after endless divisions, reconquests, and re- The Kari- 
unions, of the different parts of the Frankish territory, the 
whole Frankish dominion was again, in the second half 
of the eighth century, joined together under the Austra- 
sian, the purely German, house of the Karlings, The 
Dukes and Kings of that house consolidated and ex- 
tended the Frankish dominion in every direction. Under 
Pippin and Charles the Great, the power of the ruling 
race was more firmly established over the dependent 
states, such as Bavaria and Aquitaine. Under Pippin Pippin 

/» • * ocmquevs 

the conquest of the province of Septimania, once Gothic, Wa- 
in his day Saracen, extended the Frankish power over the 762 . 
whole of Gaul ; and under Charles the Great, the Franks 'Conqiwtts 
isn domimon was extended by a series of conquests in 
every direction. Of these, his Italian conquests were 
rather the winning of a new crown for the Frankish king ' ^ 

than the extension of the Frankish kingdom. But the , 
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conquest of Saxony at the one end and of the Spanish 
March at the other, as well as the overthrow of the 
Pannonian kingdom of the Avars, were in* the strictest 
sense extensions of the Frankish dominions. The 
Frankish power which now plays so great a part in the 
world was a power essentially German. The Franks 
and their kings, the kings who reigned from the Elbe 
to the Ebro, were German in blood, speech, and 
feeling ; but they bore rule over other lands, German, 
Latin, and Celtic, in many various degrees of in- 
corporation and subjection. 

Thus the effect of the Saracen conquests was to leave 
in Europe one purely European power, namely the 
kingdom of the Franks, one power both European and 
Asiatic, namely the Eoman Empire with its seat at 
Constantinople, and one power at once Asiatic, African, 
and European, namely the Saracen Caliphate. Through 
the eighth century these three are the great powers of 
the world, to which the other nations of Europe and 
Asia form, as far as we are concerned, a mere back- 
ground. But the Caliphate, as a Semitic and Mahometan 
power, could be European only in a geographical sense. 
Even after the establishment of the independent Saracen 
dominion in Spain, the new power still remained an 
exotic. A gi*eat country of Western Europe was no 
longer ruled from Damascus or Bagdad ; but the emir- 
ate, afterwards Caliphate, of Cordova, and the king- 
doms into which it afterwards broke up, still remained 
only geographically European. They were portions of 
Asia — in after times rather of Africa — ^thrusting them- 
selves into Europe, like the Spanish dominion of Car- 
thage in earlier times. The two great Christian powers, 
the two great really European powers, are the Eoman and 
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the Frankish. We now come to the process which for 
a while caused the Eoman and Frankish names to have 
the same meaning within a large part of Europe, and' 
by which the two seats of Eoman dominion were again 
parted asunder, never to be reunited. 

The way by which the Eoman and Frankish 
powers came to affect one another was through the 
affairs of Italy. The steps by which the Imperial power 
was, during the eighth century, weakened step by step 
in the territories which still remained to the Empire in 
central Italy are, either from an ecclesiastical or from 
a strictly historical point of view, of surpassing interest. 
But, as long as the authority of the Emperor was not 
openly thrown off, no change was made on the map. 
The events of those times which did make a change on 
the map were, first the conquest of the Exarchate by 
the Lombards, and secondly, the overthrow of the 
Lombard kingdom itself by the Frank king Charles 
the Great. The Frankish power was thus at last 
established on the Italian side of the Alps, but it must 
be remarked that the new conquest was not incor- 
porated with the Frankish dominion. Charles held 
his Italian dominion as a .‘yeparate dominion, and 
called himself King of the Franks and Lombards. He 
also bore the title of Patrician of the Eomans; 
but, though the taking of that title was of great 
political significance, it did not affect geography. The 
title of Patrician of itself implied a commission from 
the Emperor, and, though it was bestowed by the 
Bishop and people of Eome without the Imperial 
consent, the very choice of the title showed that 
the Imperial authority was not formally thrown off. 
Charles, as Patrician, was virtually sovereign of Eome, 
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CH^r, and his acquisition of the patriciate practically extended 
' — ^ his dominion from the Ocean to the frontiers of 
VomM Beneventum. -jBut, down to his Imperial coronation 
in the last week of the eighth century, the Emperor 
who reigned in the New Eome was still the nomi- 
nal sovereign of the Old. The event of the year 800, 
with all its weighty significance, did not practically 
either extend the territories of Charles or increase 
his powers. 

EBeotot Still the Imperial coronation of Charles is one of 
riaj^romi. great landmarks both of history and of historical 
The whole political system of Europe was 
changed when the Old Koine cast off its formal alle- 
giance to the New, and chose the King of the Franks 
and Lombards to be Emperor of the Eomans. Though 
the powers of Charles were not increased nor his domi- 
nions extended, he held everything by a new title. The 
Pinal divi- Boman Empire was divided, never to be joined together 
Empire?*® again. But its Western half now took in, not only 
the greatest of its lost provinces, but vast regions which 
had never formed part of the Empire in the days of 
Trajan himself. Again, the distinctive character of the 
older Eoman Empire had been the absence of nationa- 
lity. The whole civilized world had become Eome, 
and all its free inhabitants had become Eomans. But 
from this time each of the two divisions of the Empire 
begins to assume something like a national character. 

, j, East and West alike remained Eoman in name and in 
political traditions. The Old Eome was the nominal 
centre of one; the New Eome was both the nominal 
and the real centre of the other. But there was a 
sense in which both alike from this time ceased to be 
- Eoman. The Western Empire passed to a German 

UtiiC ' » 1 L u 'n •* , ' 
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kingj and later changes tended to make his l^pire 
more and more German. The Eastern Empire mean- 
while, by the successive loss of the Eastern provinces, 
of Latin Africa, and of Latin Italy, became nearly co- 
extensive with those parts of Europe and Asia where 
the Greek speech and Greek civilization prevailed. 
From one point of view, both Empires are stiU Eoman ; 
from another point of view, one is fast becoming 
German, the other is fast becoming Greek. And the 
two powers into which the old Eoman Empire is thus 
split are in the strictest sense two Empires. They are 
no longer mere divisions of an Empire which has been 
found to be too great for the rule of one man. The 
Emperors of the East and West are no longer Imperial 
colleagues dividing the administration of a single Empire 
between them. They are now rival potentates, each 
claiming to be exclusively the one true Eoman Emperor, 
each boasting himself to be the one true representative 
of the common predecessors of both in the days when 
the Empire was still undivided. 

It is further to be noted that the same kind of 
change which now happened to the Christian Empire, 
had happened earlier in the century to the Maho- 
metan Empire. The establishment of a rival dynasty 
at Cordova, even though the assumption of the actual 
title of Caliph did not follow at once, was exactly 
analogous to the establishment of a rival Empire 
in the Old Eome. The Mediterranean world has now 
four great powers, the two rival Christian Empires, 
and the two ^ rival Mahometan Caliphates. Among 
these, it naturally follows that each is hostile to its 
neighbour of the opposite religion, and friendly to 
its neighbour’s rival The Western Empeior is the 
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c:^p. enemy of the Western Caliph, the friend of the Eastern. 

Eastern Emperor is the enemy of the Eastern 
pirSaad*' Caliph, the frie^id of the Western. Thus the four 
cauphatea. powcrs stood at the beginning of the ninth 

century. And it was out of the dismemberments of 
the two great Christian and the two great Mahometan 
powers that the later states, Christian and Mahometan, 
of the Mediterranean world took their rise. 

Extgrt of It is a point of geographical as well as of historical 
Hngiim importance that Charles the Great, after he was crowned 
Emperor, caused all those who had been hitherto bound 
by allegiance to him as King of the Franks to swear 
allegiance to him afresh as Roman Emperor. This marks 
that all his dominions, Frankish, Lombard, and strictly 
lioman, are to be looked on as forming part of the 
Western Empire. Thus the Western Empire now took in 
all those German lands which the old Roman Emperors 
never could conquer. Germany became part of the 
Roman Empire, not by Rome conquering Germany, but 
by Rome choosing the German king as her Emperor. 
Contrast of The boundarfes of the Empire thus became different 

its bounda* 

rieswith from wliat they had ever been before. Of the pro- 

those of . . . . ^ 

Em^e*^ vinces of the old Western Empire, Britain, Africa, and 
all Spain save one comer, remained foreign to the new 
Roman Empire of the Franks. But, on the other hand, 
the Empire now took in all those lands in Germany and 
beyond Germany over which the Frankish power now 
reached, but which had never formed part of the elder 
Empire. The long wars of Charles with the Saxons led to 
Conquest their final conquest, to the incorporation of Saxony with 
77 a- 804 . the Frankish kingdom, and, after the Imperial corona- 
. tion of the Frankish king, to its incorporation with the 
Western Empire. 
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The conquests of Charles had thus, among their chap. 
other results, welded Germany into a single whole. Por — — 
though the Franks had long been the greatest power in 
Germany, yet Germany could not be said to form a 
single whole as long as the Saxons, the greatest people 
of Northern Germany, remained independent. The 
conquest of Saxony brought the Frankish power for 
the first time in contact with the Dams and the other 
peoples of Scandinavia, The dominions of Charles took 
in what was then called Saxony beyond the Elbe, that 
is the modern Holstein, and the Eider was fixed as the Boundary 
northern boundary of the Empire. More than one Eider. 
Danish king did homage to Charles and to some of 
the Emperors after him ; but Denmark was never incor- 
porated with the Empire or even made permanently 
dependent. To the east, the immediate dominions of Slavonic 
Charles stretched but a little way beyond the Elbe ; but neigh. 

hours. 

here the Western Empire came in contact, as the Eastern 
had done at an earlier time and by a different process, 
with the widely spread nations of the Slavonic race. 

The same movements which had driven one branch of 
that race to the south-west had driven another branch 
to the north-west, and the wars of Charles in those 
regions gave his Empire a fringe of Slavonic allies and 
dependents along both sides of the Elbe, forming a 
barrier between the immediate dominions of the Em- 
pire and the independent Slaves to the east. To the overthrow 
south Charles overthrew the kingdom of the Avars ; he kingdom. 

^ 796 , 

thus extended his dominions on the side of south-eastern 
Germany, and here he came in contact with the southern 
branch of the Slaves, a pilfc^rlibn of whom, in Carinthia 
and the neighbouring lands, became subjects of his 
Empire. In Spain he acquired the north-eastern corner 
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as far^^ the Ebro, forming the Spanish March of his 
kingdom and Empire. 

iiA rpjj^g Western Empire took in all Gaul, all 

that was then Germany, the greater part of Italy, an^ 
Empire, a small part of Spain.^ It thus took in both Teutonic 
and Bomance lands, and contained in it the germs of the 
chief nations of modern Europe. It was a step towards 
the formation of those nations when Charles, following 
the example both of earlier Eoman Emperors and of 
earlier Prankish kings, planned several divisions of 
his dominions among his sons. Owing to the deaths of 
all his sons but one, none of these divisions took effect. 

^ And it should be noticed that as yet none of these 
schemes of division^ agreed with any great natural or ' 
national boundary. They did not even foreshadow 
the division which afterwards took place, and out of 
which the chief states of Western Europe grew. In 
two cases only was anything like a national kingdom 
thought of. Charles’s son Lewis reigned under him 
Kingdom as king in Aquitaine^ a kingdom which took in all 
teinal”* Southem Gaul and the Spanish March, answering 
pretty nearly to the lands of the Proven9al tongue or 
Death of tongue of Oc. And when Charles died, and was suc- 
614 . ceeded in the Empire by Lewis, Charles’s grandson 

Bernard still went on reigning under his uncle as King 
Kingdom of Italy. The Kingdom of Italy must be understood 
as taking in the Italian mainland, except the lands in ' 
the south which were held by the dependent princes of 
; ^ Beneventum and by the rival Emperors of the East. 
Use of Urn During this period Francia commonly means the strictly 

FVonoto. ^ 

^ The geographical extent of the Frankish dominion befoi'e and 
after the conquest of Charles is most fully marked by Einhaird, Yita , 
Karoli, c. 15.^, 
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Frankish kingdoms, Gaulish and German. The words chap. 
GaUia and Germania are used in a strictly geographical ' — — 
sense, 

§ 6. Northern Europe. 

Meanwhile other nations were beginning to show softnain*. 
themselves in those parts of Europe which lay^beyond EngiiS. 
the Empire. In north-western Europe two branches 
of the Teutonic race were fast growing into importance ; 
the one in lands which had never been part of the 
Empire, the other in a land which had been part of it, 
but which had been so utterly severed from it as to 
be as if it had never belonged to it. These were 
the Scandinavian nations in the two great peninsulas of 
Northern Europe, and the English in the isle of Britain. 

The history of these two races is closely connected, and 
it has an important bearing on the history of Europe in 
general. • ^ 

In Britain itself the progress of the English arms stages of 
had been gradual. Sometimes conquests from the coSq^tof 
Britons were made with great speed : sometimes the 
English advance was checked by successes on the Brit- 
ish side, by mere inaction, or by wars between the 
different English kingdoms. The fluctuations of victory, 
and consequently of boundaries, between the English 
kingdoms were quite as marked as the warfare between 
the English and the Britons. Among the many Teutonic The 
settlements in Britain, small and great, seven king- Sn|Soma. 
doms stand out as of special importance, and three 
of these, Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland, again 
stand out as candidates for # general supremacy over 
the whole English name. At the end of the eighth 
century a large part of Britain remained, as it still ' 
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remains, in the hands of the elder Celtic inhabitants; 
but the parts which they still kept were now cut off 
from each othei^ ComioaU or West-Wales^ North-Wales 
(answering nearly to the modern principality), and Strath- 
clyde or Cumberland (a much larger district than the 
modern county so called) were all the seats of separate, 
though ’fluctuating, British states. Beyond the Forth 
lay the independent kingdoms of the Piets and Scots, 
which, in the course of the ninth century, became one. 

It was the West-Saxon kingdom to which the 
supremacy over all the kingdoms of Britain, Teutonic 
and Celtic, came in the end. Ecgberht, its king, had 
been a friend and guest of Charles the Great, and he 
had most likely been stirred up by his example to do in 
his own island what Charles had done on the mainland. 
In the course of his reign. West- Wales was completely 
conquered ; the other English kingdoms, together with 
JS’orth-Wales, were brought into a greater or less degree 
of dependence. But both in North-Wales and also in 
Mercia, Northumberland, and East-Anglia, the local 
kings went on reigning under the supremacy of the King 
of the West-Saxons, who now began sometimes to call 
liimself King of the English. In the north both Scot- 
land and Strathclyde remained quite independent. 

That part also of the Teutonic race which lay alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of the Empire now begins 
to be of importance. The Danes are heard of as 
early as the days of Justinian ; but neither they nor 
the other Scandinavian nations play any part in 
history before the time of Charles the Great. A 
Clumber of small states gradually settled down into 
three great kingdoms, which remain still, though 
their boundaries have greatly changed. The boun- 
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dary between Denmark and the Empire was, as we 
have seen, fixed at the Eider. Besides the peninsula 
of Jutland and the islands which still belong to it, 
Denmark took in Scania and other lands in the south 
of the great peninsula that now forms Sweden and 
Norway. Norway, on the other hand, ran much further 
inland, and came down much further south than it does 
now. These points are of importance, because they 
show the causes of the later history of the three 
Scandinavian states. Both Denmark and Norway had a, 
great front to the Ocean, while Swithiod and Gauthiod^ 
the districts whose union formed the original kingdom 
of Sweden, had no opening tliat way, but were altogether 
turned towards the Baltic. It thus came about that for 
some centuries both Denmark and Norway played a 
much greater part in the general affairs of Europe than 
Sweden did. Denmark was an immediate neighbour 
(^f the Empire, and from both Denmark and Norway 
men went out to conquer and settle in various parts 
of Britain, Ireland and Gaul, besides colonizing the 
more distant and uninhabited lands of Iceland and 
Greenland. Meanwhile the Swedes pressed eastward 
on the Finnish and Slavonic peoples beyond the Baltic. 
In this last way they had a great effect on the history 
of the Eastern Empire ; but in Western history Sweden 
counts for very little tiU a much later time. 

During the period which has been dealt with in 
this chapter, taking in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, we thus see, first of all the reunion of the 
greater part of the Eoman Empire under Justinian—*- 
then the lopping away of the Eastern and African 
provinces by the conquests of the Saracens— then the 
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ci^* gradual separation of all Italy except the south, ending 

' — 7 ^ in the re-establishment of a separate Western Empire 
i * under Charles tl^e Great. We thus get two great Chris- 
tian powers, the Eastern and Western Empires, balanced 
by two great Mahometan powers, the Eastern and 
Western Caliphates. All the older Teutonic kitfjgdoms 
have either vanished or have grown into something 
wholly different. The Vandal kingdom of Africa and 
' the East-Gothic kingdom have wholly vanished. The 
West-Gothic kingdom, cut short by Franks on one 
side and by Saracens on the other, survives only in the 
^form of the small Christian principalities which still 
held their ground in Northern Spain. The Frankish 
kingdom, by swallowing up the Gothic and Burgun- 
dian dominions in Gaul, the independent nations of 
Germany, the Lombard kingdom, and the more part 
of the possessions of the Empire in Italy, has grown 
into a new Western Empire. The two Empires, both 
still politically Eoman, are fast becoming, one Ger- 
man and the other Greek. Meanwhile, nations beyond 
the bounds of the Empire are growing into impor- 
tance. Tlie process has begun by which the many 
small Teutonic settlements in Britain grew in the end 
into the one kingdom of England. The three Scan- 
dinavian nations, Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians or 
Northmen, now begin to grow in importance. In 
^ a religious point of view, if Syria, Egypt, Africa, 

, . „ and the more part of Spain were l6st to Christen- 
; ' dom, the loss was in some degree made up by the 
f conversion to Christianity of the Angles and Saxons 
’ ^ ; in Britain, of the Old-Saxons in Germany, and of the 
other German tribes which at the b6giniling of the 
* sixth century had still been heathen. At ho time in 
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the world’s History did the map .undergo greater changes* chap. 

This period is the time of real transition from the '■ — 
older state of things represented by the undivided 
Boman Empire to the newer state of things in which 
Europe is made up of a great number of independent* 
states. The modern kingdoms outside the Empire, in 
Britain and Scandinavia, were already forming. The 
great continental nations of Western Europe had as 
yet hardly begun to form. They were to grow out 
of* the break-up of the Carolingian Empire, the Eoman^* 
Empire of the Franks. , 
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CHAPTER YT. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN STATES. 

'* § 1. The Division of the Frankish Empire. 

CHAP. The great dominion of the Franks, the German king- 
— -w-hich had so strangely grown into a new Western 
DiBBoiu- Roman Empire, did not last long. In the course of 

Frankish the ninth century it altogether fell to pieces. But the 

dominion. ./ a 

process by which it fell to pieces must be carefully 
The ciuef traced, because it was out of its dismemberment that 

states of -I 1 . ■% 

modem the chief states of Western Europe arose. Of all the 

Europe , , , , . 

spring out possessions of the Carolingian Empire in Germany^ 
National Gaul, Italy, and Spain, it was only Italy, and some- 

not yet times Aquitaine, which showed any approach to the 

character of a separate or national kingdom. Northern 
Extent of Gaul and central Germany were still alike Francia ; 
and, though the Romance speech prevailed in one, and 
the Teutonic speech in the other, no national distinction 
was drawn between them during the time of Charles the 
Great. Among the proposed divisions of his Empire, 
none proposed to separate Neustria and Austria, the 
Separate^ Westem and the Eastern Francia, But Italy did form 

bemg of *' 

^ separate kingdom under the superiority of the Em- 
peror ; and so for a while there was an under-kingdom 
of Aquitaine, answering roughly to Gaul south of the 
Loire. This is the land of the Provenqal, tongue, the 
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tongue of Oc^ a tongue which, it must be remembered, chap. 
reached to the Ebro, It is in the various divisions, ' — — • 
contemplated and actual, among the sons of Lewis the Division 
Pious, the successor of Charles the Great, that we see Lewis the 

^ Pious. 

the first approaches to a national division between Ger- 
many and Gaul, and the first glimmerings of a state 
answering in any way to France in the modem sense. 

The earliest among those endless divisions that we 
need mention is the division of 817, by which two new Division of 
subordinate kingdoms were founded within the Em- 
pire. Lewis and his immediate colleague Lothar kept 
in their own hands Franeia^ German and Gaulish, and 
the more part of Burgundy. South-western Gaul, 
Aquitaine in the wide sense, with some small parts 
of Septimania and Burgundy, formed the portion of 
one under-king; south-eastern Germany, Bavaria and 
the march-lands beyond it, formed the portion of 
another. Italy still remained the portion of a third. 

Here we have nothing in the least answering to 
modern France. The tendency is rather to leave 
the immediate Frankish kingdom, both in Gaul and 
Germany, as an undivided whole, and to part off 
its dependent lands, German, Gaulish, and Italian, union of 
But, in a much later division, Lewis granted Neustria and Aqui- 

taine the 

to his son Charles, and in the next year, on the first step 
death of Pippin of Aquitaine, he added his kingdom 
to that of Charles. A state was thus formed which ®88. 
answers roughly to the later kingdom of France, as 
it stood before the long series of French encroach- «charaoter 
ments on the German and Burgundian lands. The Wwuvn 

1- Kingdom* 

kingdom thus formed had no definite name, and it 
answered to no national division. It was indeed mainly 
a kingdom of the Eomance speech, but it did not 
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CHAP, answer to any one of the great divisions of ^hat 

' — r— ' speech. It was a kingdom formed by acciden^ because 
\ ' Lewis wished ti> increase tKe portion 6f his youngest 

son. Still there can be no doubt that we have 
here the first beginning of the kingdom of France^ 
though it was not till after several other stages 
Diviaionof that the kingdom thus formed took that name. The 

Verdun. ^ ^ ^ 

, final division of Verdun went a step further in the 
direction of the modern map. It left Charles in pos- 
session of a kingdom which still more nearly answered 
to France, as France stood before its Burgundian and 
Gennan annexations. It also founded a kingdom 
which roughly answered to the lafer Germany before 
its great extension to the East at the expense of the 
Slavonic nations. And, as the Western kingdom was 
formed by the addition of Aquitaine to the Western 
Francia^ so the Eastern kingdom was formed by the 
addition of the Eastern Francia to Bavaria. Lewis of 
Bavaria became king of a kingdom which we are 
tempted to call the kingdom of Germany. Still it 
would as yet be premature to speak of France at 
all, or even to speak of Germany, except in the geo- 
KingaoiuB graphical sense. The two kingdoms are severally the 
enxwd kingdoms of the Eastern and of the Western Franks. 

Pranks. But between these two states the policy of the ninth 

century instinctively put a barrier. The Emperor 
Lothar, besides Italy, kept a long narrow strip of 
territory between the dominions of his Eastern and 
I^Westem brothers. After him, Italy remained to his 
son the Emperor Lewis, while the borderlands of Ger- 
many and Gaul passed to the younger Lothar. This 
land, having thus been the dominion of two Lothars, 
took the name oi Lotharingia^ Lothringen^ or LorrainSy 
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a which part of it has kept to this day. This 
kingdom, sometimes attached to the Eastern kingdom, 
sometimes to the Western, sometimes divided between 
the two, sometimes separated from both, always kept 
its character of a borderland. . The kingdom to the 
west^of it, in like manner took the name of Karolingia^ 
which, according to the same analogy, should be 
Karlingen or Charlaine, It is only by a caprice of 
language that the name of Lotharingia has survived, 
while that of Karolingia has died out. 

Meanwhile, in south-eastern Gaul, between the 
Rhone and the Alps, another kingdom arose, namely 
the kingdom of Burgundy. Under Charles the Third, 
commonly known as the Fat, all the Frankish domi- 
nions, except Burgundy, were again united for a mo- 
ment. On his deposition they split asunder again. We 
have now four distinct kingdoms, those of the Eastern 
and Western Franks, the forerunners of Germany and 
France, the kingdom of Italy, and Burgundy, sometimes 
forming one kingdom and sometimes two. Lotharingia 
remained a borderland between the Eastern and West- 
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ern kingdoms, attached sometimes to one, sometimes to 
the other. Out of these elements arose the great king- 
doms and nations of Western Europe. The four can 
hardly be better described than they are by the Old- ^ 
English Chronicler : ‘ Arnulf then dwelled in the land 
to the east of Rhine ; and Rudolf took to the Middle 
kingdom ; and Oda to the West deal ; and Berengar 
and Guy to the Lombards’ land, and to the lands on ^ 
that side of the mountain.’ But the geography of all 
the four kingdoms which now arose must be.described 
at somewhat greater length. 

/. It must be borne in mind that all these divisions , ,, ■ / 

'A?:'’ ^ . ‘ ' ' 4 : 
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of the great Frankish dominion were, in theory, Jike 
the ancient divisions of the Empire, a mere parcelling 
out of a common possession among several royal col- 
leagues. The kings had no special titles, and their 
dominions had no special names recognized in formal 
use. Every king who ruled over any part of the 
Frankish dominions was a King of the Franks, just as 
all among the many rulers of the Eoman Empire in 
the days of Diocletian and Constantine were equally 
Eoman August! or Caesars. As the kings and their 
kingdoms had no formal titles specially set apart for 
them, the writers of the time had to describe them as 
they might.^ The Eastern part of the Frankish domi- 
nions, the lot of Lewis the German and his successors, 
is thus called the Eastern Kingdom^ the Teutonic King^ 
dom. Its king is the King of the East-Franks, some- 
times simply the King of the Eastern men^ sometimes 
the King of Germany. This last name is often found in 
the ninth century as a description, but it was not used 
as a formal title. For, though convenient in use, it was 
in strictness inaccurate, as the Regnum Teutonicum lay 
geographically partly in Germany, partly in Gaul.^ 
To the men of the Western kingdom the Eastern 
king sometimes appeared as the King beyond the Rhine. 
He himself, like other kings, for the most part simply 

* The best account of the various names by which the ilast- 
Frankish kings and their people are described is given by Waitz^ 
Deutsche Verfasmngsgeschickte^ v. 121 et seqq. 

^ So Wippo (2) describes the gathering of the men of the kingdom : 
* Ois et circa Bhenum castra locabant. Qui dum Galliam a Ger> 
manis dividat, ex parte Germtmice Saxones cum sibi adjaoentibus 
Sclavis, Franci orientales, Norici, Alamanni, convenere. Be GaUia 
vero Franci qui super Bhenum habitant, Bibuarii, Liutharingi, coad- 
unati sunt.’ These two sets of Franks are again distinguished from 
the Latin or French * Franci.’ 
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caljs himself till the time came when his rank as 
King of Germany or of the East-Franks became simply 
a step towards the higher title of Emperor of the 
Eomans. But it must be remembered that the special 
connexion between the Eoman Empire and the German 
kingdom did not begin at once on the division of 887. 
Arnulf indeed, the first German King after the division, 
made his way to Eome and was crowned Emperor ; and 
it marks the position of the Eastern kingdom as the 
chief among the kingdoms of the Franks, that the West- 
Frankish king Odo did homage to Arnulf before his 
lord’s Imperial coronation, when he was stiU simply 
German king. But the rule that whoever was chosen 
King of Germany had a right, without further election, 
to the kingdom of Italy and to the Eoman Empire, 
began only with the coronation of Otto the Great. 
Up to that time, the German king is simply oiie among 
the kings of the Franks, though it is plain that he 
held the highest place among them. 

This Eastern or German kingdom, as it came out 
of the division of 8SJ, had, from north to south, nearly 
the same extent as the Germany of later times. It 
stretched from the Alps to the Eider. Its southern 
boundaries were somewhat fluctuating. Verona and 
Aquileia are sometimes counted as a German march, 
and the boundary between Germany and Burgundy, 
crossing the modern Switzerland, often changed. To 
the Korth-east the kingdom hardly stretched beyond 
the Elbe, except in the small Saxon land between the 
Elbe and the Eider. The great extension of the 
German power over the northern Slavonic lands 
beyond the Elbe had hardly yet begun^ Towards 
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the southern Slaves, at the south-east comer of the 
kingdom, lay the mark of Kamthen or Carinthia, But 
the main part of the kingdom consisted of the great 
duchies of Saxony^ Eastern Francia^ Alemannia^ and 
Bavaria. Of these the two names of Saxony and 
Bavaria must be carefully marked as having widely 
different meanings from those which they bear on the 
modern map. Ancient Saxony lies, speaking roughly, 
between tlie Eider, the Elbe, and the Ehiiie, though it 
never actually touches the. last-named river. To the 
south of Saxony lies the Eastern Francia, the centre 
and kernel of the German kingdom. The Main and 
the Neckar both join the Ehine within its borders. 
To the south of Francia lie Alemannia and Bavaria, 
Bavaria reaches much further to the east and south 
than the kingdom now so called, and not nearly so far 
to the north and west. It borders on Italy, and has 
Botzen for its frontier town. Alemannia is the land 
in which both the Ehine and the Danube take their 
source ; it stretches on both sides of the Bodensee or 
Lake of Constanz, with the Eastian Alps as its southern 
boundary. For several ages to come, there is no 
distinction, national or even provincial, between the 
lands north and south of the Bodensee. 


Lotiuur* 

fogifu 


• r 


These lands make up the undoubted Eastern or 
German territory. To the west of this lies the border- 
land of Lotharingia^ which has a history of its own. 
For the first century after the division of 887, the pos- 
session of Lotharingia fluctuated several times between 
' the Eastern and the Western kingdom, and for a few 
years formed a kingdom by itself. After the change of 
^ 87 * ' dynasty in the Western kingdom, Lotharingia became , 
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definitely and undoubtedly German in allegiance, though chap,> 
it always kept up something of a distinct being, and its — 
language was partly German and partly Eomance. 
Lotharingia took in the two duchies of the Rijmarian 1 
Lotharingia and Lotharingia on the MoseL The former 
contains a large part of the modern Belgium and the 
neighbouring lands on the Ehine, including the royal 
city of Aachen. Lotharingia on the Mosel answers 
roughly to the later duchy of that name, though its 
extent to the East is considerably larger. 

The part of the Frankish dominions to which the The West- 
Prankish name has stuck most lastingly has been the dom. 
Western kingdom or KaroUngia^ which gradually got 
the special name of France, This came about through 
the events of the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
Western kingdom, as it was formed under Charles the 
Bald and as it remained after the division of 887, its extent, 
nominally took in a great part of modern France, 
namely all west of the Ehone and Saone. It took in 
nothing to the east of those rivers, and Lotharingia, as 
we have seen, was a borderland which at last settled, 
down as part of the Eastern kingdom. Thus the 
extent of the old Karolingia to the east was very 
much smaller than the extent of modern Prance. But, 
on the ’ other hand, the Western kingdom took in 
Jlands at three points which are not part of modern 
Prance. These are the march or county of Flanders 
in the north, the greater part of which forms part of 
the modern kingdom of Belgium ; the Spanish March^ 
which is now part of Spain ; and the Norman Islands^ 

^hich are now held by the sovereign of England. And , 

it is hardly needful to say that, even within these , '/i! 
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^^boundaries, the whole land was not in the hands of the 
.King of the West-Franks. He had only a supremacy, 
which was apt ^to become nearly nominal, over the 
vassal princes who held the great divisions of the 
kingdom. South of the Loire the chief of these 
vassal states were the duchy of Aquitaine, a name 
which mow means the land between the Loire and the 
Garonne — the duchy of Gascony between the Garonne 
and the Pyrenees — the county of Toulouse to the 
east of it — the marches of Septimania and Barce- 
lona. North of the Loire were Britanny, where native 
Celtic princes still reigned under a very doubtful 
supremacy on the part of the Frankish kings — the 
inarch of Flanders in the north — and the duchy of 
Buryundy, the duchy which had Dijon for its capital, 
and which must be carefully distinguished from other 
duchies and kingdoms of the same name. And, 
greatest of all, there was the duchy of France, that 
is Western or Latin France, Francia Occidentalis or 
Latina. Its capital was Paris, and its princes were 
called Duces Francorum, a title in which the word 
Francos is just beginning to change from its older 
meaning of Frank to its later meaning of French, 
From this great duchy of France several great fiefs, as 
Anjou and Champagne, were gradually cut off, and the 
part of France between the Seine and the Epte was 
granted to the Scandinavian chief Kolf, which, under 
him and his successors, grew into the great duchy of 
Normandy. Its capital was Eouen, and this settle- 
ment of the Normans had the effect of cutting off 
France and its capital Paris from the sea. 

The modern French kingdom gradually came into 
being during the century after the deposition of* 
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Charles the Fat. During this time the crown of the 
Western kingdom passed to and fro more than once 
between the Dukes of the French at Paris and the 
princes of the house of Charles the Great, whose only 
immediate dominion was the city and district of Laon 
near the Lotharingian border. Thus, for a hundred 
years, the royal city of the Western kingdom was 
sometimes Laon and sometimes Paris, and the Kinsr 
of the West-Franks was sometimes the same person 
as the Duke of the French and sometimes not. But 
after the election of Hugh Capet, the kingdom and 
the duchy were never again separated. The Kings 
of Karolingia or the Western kingdom, and the 
Dukes of the Western Francia^ were now the same 
persons. France then— the Western or Latin Fran- 
cia^ as distinguished from the German Francia or 
Franken — properly meant only the King’s immediate 
dominions. Though Normandy, Aquitaine, and the 
Duchy of Burgundy, all owed homage to the French 
king, no one would have spoken of them as parts 
of France. But, as the French kings, step by 
step, got possession of the dominions of their vassals 
and other neighbours, the name of France gradually 
spread, till it took in, as it does now, by far the 
greater part of Gaul. On the other hand, Flanders, 
Barcelona, and the Norman Islands, though once 
under the homage of the French kings, fell away from 
all connexion with the kingdom without having ever 
been brought under the immediate sovereignty of its 
kings. They have therefore never been reckoned 
as parts of France. Thus the name of France 
^ supplanted the name of Karolingia as the name 
of the Western kingdom. And, as it happened 
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c®tAP. "’^‘'that the Western kings kept on the title of Reof 
, r — Francorum after it had been dropped in the Eastern 
. ; MdxFrim. kingdom, the ^Jitle gradually came to mean, not 
King of the Franks^ but Ki^g of the French, King 
f* of the new Eomance-speaking nation which grew up 

under them. Thus it was that the modern kingdom 
i^SSion. and nation of France arose through the crown of the 
Western kingdom passing to the Dukes of the Western 
Francia. Paris is not only the capital of the kingdom ; 

PariBthe Jt is the kernel round which the kingdom and nation 
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Of all geographical names, that which has changed 
its meaning the greatest number of times is the name 
of Burgundy. It is specially needful to explain its 
different meanings at this stage, when there are always 
two, and sometimes more, distinct states bearing the 
Burgundian name. Of the older Burgundian king- 
dom, the north-western part, forming the land best 
known as the Duchy of Burgundy, was, in the divi- 
sions of the ninth century, a fief of Karolingia or the 
Western kingdom. This is the Burgundy which has 
Dijon for its capital, and which was held by more than 
one dynasty of dukes as vassals of the Western kings, 
first at Laon and then at Paris. This Burgundy, which, 
as the name of France came to bear its modem sense, may 
be distinguished as the French Duchy, must be carefully 
distinguished from the Royal Burgundy, the laddie 


Kingdom of our own chronicler. This is a state which 
Bucgoody arose out of the divisions of the ninth century, and 
, .which, sometimes as a single kingdom, sometimes SM 



two, took in aU that part of the old Burgundian king-^ 
dom which did not form part of the French duchy. ; 
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It 'may be roiighly defined as the land between the 
Bhone and Sa6ne and the Alps, though its somewhat 
fluctuating boundaries sometimes stretched west of the 
Khone, and its eastern frontier towards Germany changed 
mpre than once. It thus took in the original Eoman 
province in Gaul, which may be now spoken of as 
Provmce^ with its great cities, foremost among them 
Arelate or Arles^ which was the capital of the kingdom, 
and from which the land was sometimes called the King- 
dom of Arles. It also took in Lyons, the primatial city 
of Gaul, Geneva, Besan^on, and other important Eoman 
towns. In short, from its position, it contained a 
greater number of the former seats of Eoman power 
than any of the new kingdoms except Italy itself. 
When Burgundy formed two kingdoms, the Northern 
one, known among other names as Regnum Jurense^ 
took in, speaking roughly, the lands north of Lyons, and 
the Southern, the kingdom of Provence^ took in the lands 
between Lyons and the sea. These last are now wholly 
French. The Northern Burgundian kingdom is in modern 
geography divided between France and Switzerland. 

The history of this Burgundian kingdom diflers 
in one respect from that of any other of the states 
which arose out of the break-up of the Frankish 
Empire. It parted off from the Carolingian dominion 
before the division of 887. It formed no part of the 
reunited Empire of Charles the Fat. It may therefore 
be looked on as having parted off altogether from the 
immediately Frankish rule, though it often appears as 
more or less dependent on the kings of the Eastern 
Francia. But its time of separate being was short. After 
about a century and a half from its foundation,^ the 
Burgundian kingdom was united under the same 
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c^. kings as Germany, and its later history consists of 
the way in which the greater part of the old Middle 
Kingdom has ’been swallowed up bit by bit by the 
modem kingdom of France. ^The only part which 
kas escaped is that which now forms the westgjrn 
cantons of Switzerland. In truth the Swiss Oonfede- 
Partiy,, ' ration may be looked on as having, in some slight 
degree, inherited the position of the Burgundian king- 
iMid. dom as a middle state. Otherwise, while the Eastern 
and Western kingdoms of the Franks have grown into 
two of the greatest powers and nations in modem 
Europe, the Burgundian kingdom has been altogether 
wiped out. Not only its independence, but its very 
name, has passed from it. The name of Burgundy has 
for a long time past meant the French duchy only. 

Italy, unlike Burgundy, formed part of the reunited 
Italy. dominion of Charles the Fat ; but it altogether passed 
away from Frankish rule at the division of 887. It 
must be remembered that, though Lombardy was con- 
quered by Charles the Great, yet it was not merged 
in the Frankish dominions, but was held as a separate 
kingdom by the King of the Franks and Lombards. 
CittDim. Till the reunion under Charles the Fat, Italy, as a 
oi Italy, separate kingdom, was ruled by kings of the Carolih- 
gian house, some of whom were crowned at Eome as 
Italian Empeiors. After the final division, it had separate 

Emperora* * , , 

kings of its own, being not uncommonly disputed 
between two rival kings. Some of these kings even 
Extent nf obtained the Imperial crown. The Italian kingdom, it 
must be remembered, was far from taking in the whole 
Italic peninsula. Its southern boundary was much 
the same as the old boundaries of Latium andPicenum, 
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Teaching somewhat further to the south on the Hadriatic 
coast. To the south were the separate principalities of 
Bmevmto and Salerno^ and the lands which still clave 
to the Eastern Emperor^. The kingdom thus took in^ 
Lqmbardy, Liguria, Frivli in the widest sense, taking 
in Trent and Istria^ though these latter lands are 
sometimes counted as a German march, while the 
Venetian islands and the narrow coast of their 
lagoom still kept up their connexion with the Eastern 
Empire. It took in also Tuscany^ Romagna or the 
former Exarchate of Eavenna, Spoleto^ and Rome itself. 

The Italian kingdom thus represented the old Lorn- The King- 

, , , doin of 

bard kingdom, together with the provinces which were 
formally transferred from the Eastern to the Western 
Empire by the election of Charles the Great. But it 
may be looked on as essentially a continuation of the 
Lombard kingdom. The rank of capital of the Italian its 
kingdom, as distinguished from the Eoman Empire, 
passed away from the old Lombard capital of Pavia 
to the ecclesiastical metropolis of Milan^ and Milan 
became the crowning-place of the Kings of Italy. 

For nearly eighty years after the division of 887, Abeyimce 

. -n-r ni6 

the Eoman Empire of the West may be looked on as Empire, 
having fallen into a kind of abeyance. One German 
and several Italian kings were crowned Emperors; 
but they never obtained any general acknowledgement 
throughout the West. There could not be said to be 
any Western Empire with definite geographical boun- 
daries. A change in this respect took place in the BeBtora- 
second half of the tenth, century under the German western " 

'' Kmpixe bj' ' 

king Otto the Great, While he was still only German otto, 
king, Berengar King of Italy became his man, as Odo of ora. ; 

• , . '.'m, i I. 2 
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Paris had become the man of Amulf. Afterwards Otto 
himself obtained the Italian kingdom, and was crowned 
Emperor at Eonae. The rule was now fully established 
that the German king who was crowned at Aachen had 
a right to be crowned King of Italy at Milan and to be 
crowned Emperor at Eome. A geographical Western 
Empire was thus again founded, consisting of the two 
kingdoms of Germany and Italy, to which Burgundy was 
afterwards added. These three kingdoms now formed 
the Empire, which thus consisted of the whole dominions 
of Charles the Great — allowing for a different eastern 
frontier — except the part which formed the Western 
kingdom, Karolingia, afterwards France, This union 
of three of the four kingdoms gave a more distinct and 
antagonistic character to the fourth which remained 
separate. Karoliiigia looked like a part of the great 
Frankish dominion lopped off from the main body. 
On the other hand, now that the German kings, the 
Kings of the East-Franks, were also Kings of Italy and 
Burgundy and Emperors of the Eomans, th^ gra- 
dually dropped their Frankish style. But, as that 
style was kept by the Western kings, and still more as 
the name of their duchy of France gradually spread 
over so large a part of Gaul, the kingdom of France 
had a superficial- look of representing the old Frankish 
kingdom. The newly-constituted Empire had thus a 
distinctly rival power on its western side. And we 
shall find that a great part of our story will consist of 
the way in which, on this side, the Imperial frontier 
went back, and the French frontier advanced. On the 
other side, the Eastern frontier of the Empire was 
capable of any amount of advance at the cost of its 
Slavonic neighbours. 
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§ 2. The Eastern Empire, chap. 

' The various changes of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the rise of the Saracens, the settlement 
of the Slaves, the transfer of the Western Empire 
to the Franks, seem really to have had the effect 
of strengthening the Eastern Empire which they so 
terribly cut short. It began for the first time to 

put on something of a national character. As the it takes a 

Western Empire was fast becoming German, so the character. 

Eastern Empire was fast becoming Greek. And a Rivalry of 

religious distinction was soon added to the distinction em and 

Western or 

of language. As the schism between the Churches Greek and 
came on, the Greek-speaking lands attached themselves churches, 
to the Eastern, and not to the Western, form of 
Christianity. The Eastern Empire, keeping on all 
its Eoinan titles and traditions, thus became nearly 
identical with what may be called the artificial Greek 
nation. It continues the work of hellenization which 
was begun by the old Greek colonies and which 
went on under the Macedonian kings. No power gives piuctua- 
more work for the geographer ; through the alternate the extent 
periods of decay and revival which make up nearly the Empire, 
whole of Byzantine history, provinces were always being 
lost and always being won back again. And it supplies .. 
also a geograpliical study of another kind, in the new 
divisions into which the Empire was now mapped put, 
divisions which, for the most part, have very little 
reference to the divisions of earlier times. 

The Themes or provinces of the Eastern Empire, The 

^ as 

as they stood in the tenth century, have had the privi- 
lege of being elaborately described by an Imperial geo- 
grapher in the person of Constantine Porphyrogenn^tos.^ genn^tos. 

^ See the special treatise on the Themes in the third volume of 
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CM. He speaks of the division as comparatively recent, and 
*"* « *' ^ of k)me themes as having been formed almost in Ms 
own time. Th^ themes woyld certainly seem to have ' 
been mapped out after the Empire had been cut short 
both to the north and to the east. The nomencla- 
ture of the new divisions is singular and diversified. 

; Some ancient national names are kept, while the titles 
of others seem fantastic enough. Thus in Asia Paphla- 
gonia and KappadoMa remain names of themes with 
some approach to their ancient boundaries; but the 
Armeniac theme is thrust far to the west of any of the 
earlier uses of the name, so that the Halys flows through 
it. Between it and the still independent Armenia lay the 
theme of Chaldia, with Trapezous, the future seat of 
Emperors, for its capital. Along the Saracen frontier lie 
the themes of Koldmia^ Mesopotamia — a shadowy sur- 
vival indeed of the Mesopotamia of Trajan, of which it 
was not even a part — Sebasteiay Lykandos, Kappadokia, 
and Seleukeia, called from the Isaurian or Kilikian city of 
that name. Along the south coast the city of Kibyra 
has given — in mockery, says Constantine — its name 
to the theme of the Kibyrraidtians, which reaches as 
far as Miletos. The isle of Samos gives its name to 
a theme reacliing from Miletos to Adramyttion, while 
the theme of the ^goean Sea, besides most of the 
islands, stretches on to the mainland of the ancient 
Aiolis. The rest of the Propontis is bordered by 
themes bearing the strange names of Opsikion and 
Optimatbn, names of Latin origin, in the former of 

the Bonn edition. The Treatise whicli follows, ‘ de Administrando 
Imperio,’ is also full of geographical matter. [Two earlier lists are 
given in the * De Cerimoniis ’ (in the first volume of the Bonn 
edition),. book ii. chap. 52 (pp. 713-4 and 727-8), and chap. 50. 
The system of Th^es originated in the seventh centiuy.] 

' 'I ■ t > , ' ‘ ^ iW' 
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which the T^rd obsequium is to be traced. To the c^p. 
east of them the no less strangely named Thma — • — ' 
BordceUaribn takes in the Euxine H^rakleia. Inland 
and away from the frontier are the themes ThraMsim 
and Anatolikon^ while another Asiatic theme is formed - 
.by the island of Cyprus. 

The nomenclature of the European themes is more saro^. 
intelligible. Most of them bear ancient names, and ^Semea. 
the districts which bear them are at least survivals of ^ 

the lands which bore them of old. After a good deal 
of shifting, owing to the loss and recovery of so many 
districts, the Empire under Constantine Porphyrogen- 
n6tos numbered twelve European themes. Thrace had 
shrunk up into the land just round Constantinople and 
Hadrianople, the latter now a frontier city against the 
Bulgarian. Macedonia had been pushed to the east, 
leaving the more strictly Macedonian coast-districts 
which the Empire still kept to form the themes of 
Strymdn and Thessahnike. Going further south, the 
name of Hellas has revived, and that with a singular Use of the 
accuracy of application. Hellas is now the eastern side Heiiaa. 
of continental Greece, taking in the land of Achilleus. 

The abiding name of Achaia has vanished for a while, 
and the peninsula which had been worn back from the 
Slave again bears its name of Pehponnhos, But Lake- 
davmonia now appears on the list of its chief cities 
instead of Sparta. This and other instances in which 
one Greek name has been supplanted by another are 
witnesses of the Slavonic occupation of Hellas and its 
recovery by a Greek-speaking power. Off the west 
coast the realm of Odysseus seems to revive in the 
theme of KephaMnia^ which takes in also the mythic 
isle of Alkinoos, Such parts of fipeiros and Western 
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c^p. Greece as clave to the Empire form the theme of 
a?heHadri. To the north, on the Hadriatic shore, was 

atio lauds. theme of Dyhrhachion, and beyond that again, the 
Dalmatian and Venetian cities still counted as outlying 
donfof the Empire. Beyond the Hadriatic, southern 

n5y Italy forms the theme of Lombardy and Calabria — the . 
^ latter name has now moved from the heel to the toe — 

interrupted by the principality of Salerno^ while Naples, 

' Gaeta, and Amalfi were outlying posts like Venice and 

Eagusa. Sicily was still reckoned as a theme ; but it 
cherson. was uow wliolly lost to the Saracen. And far away in 
the Tauric peninsula, the last of the Hellenic common- 
wealths, the furthest outpost of Hellenic civilization, 
had sunk in the ninth century into the Byzantine 
theme of Chersdn, 

Seeming The first iiiipression conveyed by this geographical 
chwacter description is that the Eastern Empire had now become 
Empire, a power rather Asiatic than European. It is only in 
Asia that any solid mass of territory is kept. Else- 
Nature of where there are only islands and fringes of coast. But 

its Euro- ® 

peanpoB- they Were almost continuous fringes of coast, fringes 

sessions. ^ r* » o 

which contained some of the greatest cities of Christen- 
Maritime dom, and which gave their masters an undisputed 
ED?p?re supremacy by'sea. If the Mediterranean was not a 

Byzantine lake, it was only the presence of the 
Saracen, the occasional visits of the Northman, which 
hindered it from being so. Then again, the whole history 
of the Empire, if it is a history of losses, is also a history 
of recoveries, and before long the Eoman arms again 
, became terrible by land. The picture of Constantine 
Porphyrogenn^tos shows us the Empire at a moment 
when neither process was actually going on ; but the 
times belore and after his reign were times, first of loss 
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and then of recovery. The details of these changes 
will come at a later period of our inquiry ; their general 
result was that, while, at the time of the division of the 
two Empires,. the Imperial power in Eastern Europe was 
almost wholly cut down to the coasts and islands, early 
in the eleventh century the Eastern Borne was again the 
head of a solid continental dominion which made it 
undoubtedly the greatest among Christian powers, a 
dominion greater than it had been at any time since 
the Saracenic and Slavonic inroads began. 

§ 3. Origin of the Sj^anish Kingdoms, 

The historical geography of two of the three great 
Southern peninsulas is thus l)ound up with that of the 
Empires of which they were severally the centres. 
The case is quite different with the third great penin- 
sula, that of Spain. There the Eoman dominion, (?ven 
the province which had been recovered by Justinian, 
had quite passed away, and it was only a small })art of 
the land which was ever reincorporated, even in the 
most shadowy way, with either Empire. Spain was 
now conquered by the Saracens, as it had before been 
conquered by the Bomans, with this difference, that it 
had been among the longest and hardest of the Boman 
conquests, while no part of the Saracen dominion was 
won in a shorter time. But, if the Boman conquest was 
slow, it was in the end (Complete. The swifter Saracen 
conquest was never quite complete ; it left a remnant 
by which the land was in the end to be won back. 
But the part of the land which withstood the Saracen 
was, as could hardly fail to be the case, the same part 
as that which held out for the longest time against 
the Boman. The mountainous regions of the North 
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were never wholly conquered. . Cantabria and Asturia, 
which had been so slow in submitting to the Boman, 
which had nevfer fully submitted to the Goth, now 
again became the seat of resistance undej: princes who 
claimed to represent the Gothic kings. These indepen- 
dent territories grew to the south, and other Christian 
states arose to the east. The story of their growth will 
come in a later chapter. But early in the eleventh 
century the whole north-western part of Spain, and a 
considerable fringe of territory in the north-east, had 
been formed into Christian states. Among these had 
been laid the foundations of the two famous kingdoms 
of Castile and Aragon. Portugal did not arise till a 
later stage. 

Of these three, Castile was fated to play the same part ^ 
that was played by Wessex in England and by France in 
Gaul, to become the leading power of the peninsula. 
Aragon, when her growth had brought her to the^ 
Mediterranean, was to fill for a long time a greater 
place in general European politics than any other Spanish 
power. The union of Castile and Aragon was to form 
that great Spanish monarchy which became the terror 
of Europe. Meanwhile Portugal, lying on the Ocean, 
had first of all to extend her borders at the cost of the 
common enemy, and afterwards to become a beginner 
of European enterprise in distant lands, a path in which 
Castile and other powers did but follow in her steps. ' 

Meanwhile the advance of the Christians w^ 
helped by the division of the Saracenic power. The 
Caliphates of the East and of the West fell to pieces, 
exactly as the Christian Empires did. The undivided 
Mahometan dominion in Spain was at the height of its 
power in the tenth century. Yet even .then, amid 
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many fluctuations, the Christian frontier ^s on the c^p. 
whole advancing in the north-west. In the north-east — 
Christian progress was slower. Early in the eleventh ibaf 
century, the Caliphate of Cordova broke in pieces. Out * / 

of its fragments arose a crowd of small Mahometan 
kingdoms, and it was only by renewed invasions from 
Africa that the Mahometan power in Spain was kept up. 


§ 4. Origin of the Slavonic States, 

We left the borders of both the Eastern and the siavomo 
Western Empire beset by neighbours of Slavonic race, *^inva. 
TOO, in the case of the Eastern Empire, were largely 
mingled with other neighbours of Turanian race. Of 
these last, Avars^ Patzinaks, Khazars^ have passed away; 
they have left no trace on the modern map of Europe. 

With two of the Turanian settlements the case is different. 

The settlement of the Bulgarians^ the foundation of a Bui- 
kingdom of slavonized Turanians south of the Danube, has 
been already mentioned. Another Turanian settlement 
to the north of the Bulgarians has been of yet greater 
importance in European history. In the last years of the settlement ' 
ninth century the Finnish Magyars or Hungarians^ the gw 
Turks of the Byzantine writers, began to count as a riiSJeos. 
power in Europe. From their seats between the , 

mouths of the Dnieper and the Danube, they pressed 
-^eastward into the lands which had been Dacia and 
P^nonia. The Bulgarian power was thus confined to 
the lands south of the Danube, and Great Moravia^ a oreat 
name which then took in the western part of modem 
Hungary, fell wholly under Magyar dominion. 

This settlement is one which stands altogether by Peculiar, 

^ cliftrftot0Z 

Itself. The Magyars and the Ottoman Turks are the of the 

^ Magyar 

only Turanian settlers in Europe who have grown into oetaVeat, . 
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CHAP, permanent Turanian powers on European ground. The 
Bulgarians have, been lost in the mass of their Slavonic 
neighbours and subjects, whose language they have 
adopted. Magyars and Ottomans still remain, speaking 
a Turanian tongue on Aryan soil. But it is only 
the Magyars that have grown into a really Euro- 
pean state. After appearing as momentary ravagers 
The Kiug. in Germany, Italy, and even Gaul, the Magyars settled 
Hungary, dowu into a Christian kingdom, which, among many 
fluctuations of supremacy and dependence, has re- 
Eifectof mained a distinct kingdom to this day. The Christi- 
«)nn!Snon* auitv of Hungarv however came from the Western 

withRome. i a t i • /» i 

Church and not from the Eastern. And this tact has 
had a good deal of bearing upon the history of those 
regions. But for this almost incidental connexion with 
the Old Eome, Hungaiy, though settled by a Turanian 
people, would most naturally have taken its place 
among the Slavonic states which fringed the dominion 
of the New Eome. As it has turned out, difference of 
religion has stepped in to heighten difference of blood, 
and Hungary has formed a kingdom quite apart, 
closely connected in its history with Servia and Bul- 
garia, but running a course which has been in many 
things unlike theirs. 

TheMa«- ^he geographical results of the Magyar settlement 
were to place a barrier between the Northern and the- 
and South- Southern Slaves. This it did both directly and indi- 
«rn aves. Patzinaks pressed into what had been the 

former Magyar territory ; they appear in the pages of 
the Imperial geographer as a nation with whom the 
Empire always strove to maintain peace, as they formed 
a barrier against both Hungarians and Rmsians. This 
BussianB. l^st name begins to be of importance in the ninth 
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century. A part of the Eastern branch of the Slavonic c^p. 
race, united under Scandinavian rulers and bearing a ' — ■ — 
Scandinavian name, the Eussians were cut off from 
the Eastern Slaves south of the Danube by the new 
^ Turanian settlements. The. Magyars again parted the 
South-eastern Slaves from the North-western, while the 
Eussians were still neighbours of the North-western 
Slaves. The geographical position of these three divi- Effects of 
sions of the Slavonic race has had an important effect i^wcaiposi- 

tion of tlu^ 

on European history. The South-eastern Slaves in 
Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and the neighbouring lands, History of 

the South* 

formed a debateable ground between the two Empires, eastern 

® : Slaves. 

the Magyar kingdom, and the Venetian republic, as 
soon as Venice grew into a distinct and conquering 
state. These lands have, down to our own time, 
played an important, but commonly a secondary, part 
in history. In later times their history has chiefly 
consisted in successive changes of masters. But the 
power of Servia, among many shiftings of its boundaries 
and relations, must be looked on as forming an element 
in Europe down to the Ottoman conquest. The history 
of the North-western Slaves mainly consists in different ThaNortu- 

, weBtem 

degrees of vassalage or incorporation with the Western Slaves. 
Empire. But, besides several considerable duchies, 
there grew up among them the momentary dominion of 
Great Moravia and the more lasting kingdoms of Bohemia ^hemia, 
and Poland. Of these two, Poland established its com- 
plete independence of the Empire, and became for a while 
one of the chief powers of Europe. Eussia meanwhile, Russia, 
forming a third division, appears, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, first as a formidable enemy, then as a 
spiritual conquest, of the Empire and Church of Con- 
stantinople. Eussia had then already assumed the 
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CEULP. character which it has again put on in later times, 
— ^ that of the one great European power at once Slavonic 
, ‘ in. race and Eitetem in faith. Eussia is now fully 

established as an European power. The variations of 
its territorial extent must* be traced in a distinct 
chapter. 

§ 5. Northern Europe. 

The soan. The European importance of the Scandinavian na- 
»SSI!*** tions at this time chiefly arises from their settlements in 
various parts of Europe, and specially in Britain and 
Gaul. ** The three great Scandinavian kingdoms were 
idready formed. Sweden was doing its work towards 
the east ; the Norwegians, specially known ,as North- 
men, colonized the extreme north of Britain, the Scan- 
dinavian earldoms of Caithness and Sutherland, to- 
gether with the islands to the north and west of 
Britain, Orkney, Shetland, Faroe, the so-called He- 
brides, and Man. They also colonized the eastern 
coast of Ireland, where they were known as Ostmen. 
And it was from Norway also that the settlers came by 
which the coast of France in the strictest sense, the 
French duchy, was cut oflf from the dominion of Paris 
, to form the Duchy of Normandy. But the chief field 
for the energy of Denmark properly so called lay 
within the limits of that part of Britain which we may 
now begin to call England. It was during this period 
that the united English kingdom grew up, that the 
many English settlements in Britain coalesced into one 
‘ ^ English nation. And this work was in a singular way 
promoted by the very cause, namely the Danish in- 
vasions, which seemed best suited to hinder it. 

Up to this time the great island had been in truth. 
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as it was often called, another world. It had but little 
influence on any of the lands which formed part of either 
of the continental Empires, and it was but little influenced 
by them. The English history of these times, a history 
which is specially connected with geography, consists of 
two great facts. . The first is the union of all the English 
states in Britain into one English kingdom under the 
West-Saxon kings. The other is the establishment of a 
vague supremacy on the part of those kings over the 
whole island. The dominion established by Ecgberht was 
in no sense a kingdom of England. It consisted simply 
in a supremacy on the part of the West-Saxon king 
over all the princes of Britain, Teutonic and Celtic, 
save only the Piets, Scots, and Welsh of Strathclyde or 
Cumberland. The smaller kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, 
and Essex, formed appanages for West-Saxon cetheU 
ings; but the superiority over East- Anglia, Mercia, 
Northumberland, and the Welsh princes was purely 
external. The change of this power into an united 
English kingdom holding a supremacy over the whole 
island was largely helped by the Danish incursions 
and settlements. These incursions beg?in in the last 
years of the eighth century ; they became more fre- 
quent and more dangerous in the middle of the ninth; 
and in the latter part of that century they grew from 
mere incursions into actual settlements. This was the 
result ot the great struggle in the days of the first 
JEthelred and his more famous brother ^Elfred. By 
-ZElfred’s treaty with the Danish Guthrum, the West- 
Saxon king kept his own West-Saxon kingdom and all 
the other lands south of the Thames, together with 
western Mercia. The rest of Mercia, with East-Anglia 
"^and Deira or southern Northumberland, passed under 
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CHAP. Danish rule. Bemicia, or northern Northumberland 
from the Tees to the Forth, still kept its Anglian princes, 
notDaaidi. seemingly under Danish supremacy. Over th^ lands 
which thus became Danish the West-Saxon king kept 
, a mere nominal and precarious supremacy. In Scot- 
land and Strathclyde the succession of the Celtic 
Scandina- princes was not disturbed; but in part at least of 
Strathclyde, in the more modern Cumberland, a large 
land. Scandinavian population, though probably Norwegian 
rather than Danish, must have settled, 
ittoreaseof By tliese changes the power of the West-Saxon 
SateSg. king as an overlord was greatly cut short, while his 
Wmmx. immediate kingdom was enlarged. The dynasty which 
had come so near to the supremacy of the whole island 
seemed to be again shut up in its own kingdom and 
the lands immediately bordering on it. But, by over- 
throwing the other English kingdoms, the Danes had 
I Second prepared the way for the second West-Saxon advance 
Saxon in the tenth century. The West Saxon king was now 

adrance. 

910-964. the only English king, and he further became the 
English and Christian champion against intruders who 
largely remained heathen. The work of the first half 
of the tenth century was to enlarge the Kingdom of 
Wewex Wessex into the Kingdom of England. Eadward the 
SJgiaod!^ Elder, King, not merely of the West-Saxons but of the 
SUSo^^of English, extended his immediate frontier, the frontier 
^stratk. of the One English kingdom, to the Humber. Wales, 
Northumberland, English and Danish, and now, for the 
first time, Scotland and Strathclyde, all acknowledged 
the English supremacy. Under jEthelstan Northum- 
W6. berland was for the first time incorporated with the 
kingdom, and after several revolts and reconquests, 
it finally became an integral part of England, form- 
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ing sometimes one, sometimes two, English earldoms. cha.f. 
Meanwhile C%iberland was subdued by Eadmund, 
and was given as a fief to the kings of Scots, who 
commonly granted it as an appanage to their sons. 
Meanwhile, partly, it would seem, by conquest, partly 
by cession, the Scottish kings became possessed of the ^ 

northern part of Northumberland, under the name of 
the earldom of Lothian. Thus, in the second half of 
the tenth century, a single kingdom of England had 
been formed, of which the Welsh principalities, as well 
as Scotland, Strathclyde, and Lothian, were vassal states. 

Thus the English kingdom was formed, and with The^ 
it the English Empire. For the English kings in BmpS. 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, acknowledging no 
superiority in the Cassar either of East or West and 
holding within their own island a position analogous to 
that of the Emperors on the mainland, did not scruple 
to assume the Imperial title, and to speak of them- useofthe 
selves as Emperors of the other world of Britain. The 
kingdom and Empire thus formed were transferred 
by the ^wars of Swegen and Cnut from a West-Saxon * 
to a Danish king. Under Cnut England was for a Norttwm 
moment the chief seat, and Winchester the Imperial 
city, of a Northern Empire which might fairly claim 
a place alongside of the Old and the New Eome. 

England, Denmark, Norway, had a single* king, whose 
supremacy further extended over the rest of Britain, 
over Sweden and a large ‘part of the Baltic coast. That 
Empire split in pieces on Cnut’s death. The Scandi- 
navian kingdoms were again separated; England itself 
was divided for a moment. The kingdom, again re- 
united, first passed back to the West-Saxon house, and 
then, by a second conquest, to the Norman. After this*iS2SS!\; ^ 

,V'V - -.1“' .Vt 
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last revolution a division of the kingdom was never 
more heard of. William the Conqueror^ put the finish- 
ing stroke to tli?e work of Ecgberht, and made England 
for ever one. And, by uniting England under the same 
ruler as Normandy, and by thus leading her into the 
general current of continental affairs, he gave her an 
European position such as she had never held under 
her native kings. 


Summary. Thus gradually, out of the state of things that 
followed the final division of the Empire by the election 
of Charles the Great, the chief nations of Europe were 
formed. The Western Empire, after many shiftings, 
TheWe•j^ took a definite shape. The Imperial dignity and the 
two royal crowns of Italy and Burgundy were now 
Kingdoms, attached to the German kingdom. The Empire, in 
^ short, though keeping its Eoman titles and associations, 
and with them its influence over the minds of men, 
practically became a German power. Its history from 
this time mainly consists in the steps by which the 
German Emperors of Eome lost their hold on their 
Italian and Burgundian kingdoms, and of the steps by 
which the German dominion was extended over the 
Slaves to the East. To the West the Western Kingdom 
has altogether detached itself from the Empire; the 
France union of its crown with the Duchy of France has 
created the French kingdom and nation, with its centre 
at Paris, and with a supremacy, as yet little more than 
nominal, over a large part of Gaul. As the Western 
The Empire becomes German, the Eastern Empire becomes 
Empire, Greek ; in the early years of the eleventh century it again 
forms a powerful and compact state, ruling from Naples 
.to Antioch. Of the states to the north of it, Bulgaria, 
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Servia, Hungary, Eussia, have taken their position chap. 
among the Christian powers of Europe, though Servia, 
for a short time, and Bulgaria, for a much longer time, 
were actually reincorporated with the Empire. The 
powers of Poland and Bohemia have arisen on the 
borders of the Western Empire. Prussia, Lithuania, 
and the Finnish lands to the immediate north of them 
remain heathen. In Spain, the Christians have won Spain, 
back a large part of the peninsula. Castile and 
Navarre are already kingdoms; Aragon, though not 
yet a kingdom, has begun her history. In Northern 
Europe, the three Scandinavian nations are clearly TheSonn- 
distinguished and firmly established. Within the isle kingaoma. 
of Britain the kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
formed in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and the union of England and Normandy in the 
eleventh opened the way to altogether new relations mandy. 
between the continent and the great island. In short, 
at the time of the separation of the Empires, we can 
hardly say that any of the modern, or even mediaeval, 
powers of Europe existed in anything like their later 
shape. By the end of the eleventh century all are in 
being, except Portugal, the Sicilian kingdoms, and the 
states which have come into being in much more recent 
times. 

Having then reached a stage when most of the 
European powers have come into being, and when 
the two Eoman Empires are fast becoming a German 
and a Greek power alongside of other powers, it will 
be well to change the form of our present inquiry. 

Thus far we have treated the historical geography of 
Europe as a, whole, gathering round two centres at the 
Old and the New Eome. It wiU henceforth be more 

4 n 2 
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^ c^p, ?convenieiit to take the history of the great divisions 
of Europe separately, and to trace out in distinct 
chapters the later charges in the boundaries of each 
state down to our own time. But before we enter on 
the history of these geographical and political divisions, 

Kceiesias. it ’vrill be Well to take a view of the ecclesiastical 

tiofdgeo- 

g»p»iy- divisions of Western Cliristendoin, which are of great 
importance, and which are constantly referred to in 
the times with which we are now concerned. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

THE ECXJLESIASTICAL GEOGRAPHY OP WESTERN EUROPE. 

The ecclesiastical geography of Western Europe was c h^ . 
by this time formed. The great ecclesiastical divisions 
were now almost everywhere mapped out, and from 
hence they are more permanent than the political divi- g^graphy. 
sions. The ecclesiastical geography in truth constantly 
preserves an earlier political geography. The eccle- 
siastical divisions were always mapped out according 
to the political divisions of the time when they ‘were ^aiv? 
established, and they often remained unaltered while 
the political divisions went through many revolutions. 

Thus in France the dioceses represented the jurisdic- 
tions of the Eoman cities ; in England they repre- lUustm- 
sented the ancient English kingdoms and principali- 
ties. In both cases they outlived by many ages the Prance, 
political divisions which they represented. While 
the political map ;jYas altered over and over again, 
the ecclesiastical map lasted down to quite modern 
times, with hardly any change beyond the occasional 
division of a large diocese or the occasional union of 
two small dioceses. Thus the greater permanence 
of the ecclesiastical map often makes it useful as a 
standard for reference in describing political changes. 

To take an instance, the city of Lyons hajs been at Lyonfoaa 
different times under Burgundian and under Frankish ^ 
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CHAP kii^gs ; it has been a free city of the Empire and a city 
' — ' of the modern kingdom of France. But, among all 
these changes, ’^the Archbishop of Lyons has always 
remained Primate of all the Gauls, while the Arch- 
bishop of Eheims has held a wholly different position 
alongside of him as first prelate and first peer of the 
modern kingdom of France. Paris meanwhile, the 
political capital of the modem kingdom, remained till 
the seventeenth century the seat of a simple bishopric, 
a suffragan church of the province of Sens. 

In this way the ecclesiastical divisions will be found 
almost everywhere to keep up the remembrance of an 
earlier political state of things. As the Empire became 
Patriarcii- Christian, it was mapped out into Patnarchates as well 

ateB,Pro- . 

Vinces, as luto Prefectures. Under these were the metro- 

Dioceses. 

politan and episcopal districts, which in after-times 
borrowed, though in a reverse order of dignity, the 
Divisions civil titles of provinces and dioceses. As the Church 

witihin and 

without the carried her spiritual conquests beyond the bounds of 

Empire. , ^ -x ./ 

the Empire, new ecclesiastical districts were of course 
formed in the newly converted countries. As a rule, 
every kingdom had at least one archbishopric; the 
smaller principalities, provinces, or other divisions, be- 
came the dioceses of bishops. But the different social 
conditions of southern and northern Europe caused a 
marked difference in the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the two regions. In the South the bishop was bishop of 
a city ; in the North he was bishop of a tribe or a district. 
Within the Empire each city had its bishop. Thus in 
Italy and Southern Gaul, where the cities were thickest 
on the ground, the bishops were most numerous and 
Bi^ps oi their dioceses were smallest. In Northern Gaul the cities 
of tribes, are fdSver and the dioceses larger, while outside the 
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Empire, the dioceses which represented a tribe or prin- chap. 
cipality' were larger again. Also again, within the ' — 
Empire the bishop, as bishop of a city, always took 
his title from the city ; outside the Empire, especially 
in the , British islands both Celtic and Teutonic, the 
bishop of a tribe or principality often bore a tribal 
or territorial title. Within the Empire the territorial Territorial 

titles of 

titles were known only in the case of metropolitans, metro- 

*' , , poUtans* 

Prelates of that rank, besides their local title as arch- 
bishops of this or that city, often took a territorial title 
from the kingdom or principality within which they 
held metropolitan rank. This practice is found both 
within and without the Empire. Such titles as Primate 
of all the Gauls, Primate of all England, Primate of 
Normandy, Primate of Munster, borne by the arch- 
bishops of Lyons, Canterbury, Eouen, and Cashel, are 
familiar instances. 

§ 1. The Great Patinarchates, 

The highest ecclesiastical divisions, the Patriarchates, ThePatn- 
though they did not exactly answer to the Prefectures, 
were clearly suggested by them. And whenever the feotures. 
boundaries of the Patriarchates departed from the 
boundaries of the Prefectures, they came nearer to the 
great divisions of race and language. For our purpose, 
it is enough to take the Patriarchates, as they grew up, 
after the establishment of Christianity, in the course of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The four older ones 
were seated at the Old and the New Rome^ and at the 
two great Eastern cities of Antioch and Alexandria, Out 
of the patriarchate of Antioch the small patriarchate of 
Jerusalem was afterwards taken. This last seems a piece 
of sentimental geography; the other divisions were , 
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:«minently practical. Whether we .look on the original 
Jurisdiction of the Bishop of the Old Rome as taking 
in the whole pref^ture of Italy or only the diocese of 
Italy, it is certain that it was gradually extended over 
the two prefectures of Italy and Gaul. That is, it took 
in the Latin part of the Empire, and it thence spread 
over the Teutonic converts in the West, as well as 
over Hungary and the Western Slaves. The Patri- 
archate of Constantinople or New Eome took in the 
Prefecture of lUyricum, and three dioceses in the 
Prefecture of the East, those of Thrace, Asia, and 
Pontus. This territory pretty well answers to the 
extent of the Greek language and influence. But the 
two dioceses of the Illyrian prefecture, Dacia and Mace- 
donia, were, possibly through some confusion arising 
out of the two meanings of the word TUyricum^ claimed 
by the Popes of Old Eome. But, when the Empires 
and Churches parted asunder, Macedonia and Greece 
were not likely to cleave to the Western division. But 
the claims of the Popes over Dacia, in the form of the 
Bulgarian kingdom, led to many difficulties in later 
times. In course of time the Byzantine patriarchate 
became nearly coextensive with the Byzantine Empire, 
and it became the centre of conversion for the Slaves 
of the East, just as the patriarchate of Old Eome was 
for the Teutons of the West. The patriarchate of 
Antioch, before its dismemberment in favour of the 
tiny patriarchate of Jerusalem, took in the whole 
diocese of the East, and the churches beyond the limits 
of the Empire in that direction. The patriarchate of 
Alexandria answered to the diocese of Egypt, with the 
churches beyond the Empire on that side, specially 
the Abyssinian church, which has kept its nationality 
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to our own time. That these Eastern patriarchates 
have been for ages disputed by claimants belonging to 
different sects of Christianity is a fact which concerns 
both theology and history, but does not concern geo- 
graphy. Whether the see was in Orthodoxs or heretical 
— that is commonly innational — hands, the see and its 
diocese, the geographical extent on the map, remained 
the same. 

These then are the five great patriarchates which 
formed the most ancient geographical divisions of the"^ 
Church. In later times the name patriarchate has 
been more loosely applied. As the Eoman bishop 
grew into something more than the Patriarch of the 
West, the title of Patriarch was given to several metro- 
politans, sometimes, as far as one can see, without any 
particular reason. The Metropolitans of Aquileia as- 
sumed the title during a time of separation from the 
Eoman see in the sixth century. The distractions 
caused by this schism led in the end to the strange 
result of two almost adjoining towns, .Aquileia and 
Grado^ each having prelates bearing the patriarchal 
title. The patriarchate of Grado was in the fifteenth 
century removed to Venice, Almost more anomalous 
was the patriarchate of Lisbon, created in the eighteeiitli 
century, while the older, though still modern, arch- 
bishopric went on beside it. But nominal patriarchates 
of this kind must be carefully distinguished from the 
five great churches to which the name was anciently 
attached. In the East the name was never extended 
beyond its four original holders, till a new patriarchate 
of Moscow arose in Eussia, to mark the greatest 
spiritual conquest of the Orthodox Church. Of the 
four original Eastern patriarchates it is ouly that of 
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Constantinople which plays much part in later history. 
— - — The seats of the other three fell into the hands of the 
Saracens in the very beginning of their conquests. 

§ 2 . The Ecclesiastical Divisions of Italy* 

Great In no part of Christendom do the bishoprics lie so 

u^on the ground as in Italy, and especially in the 
♦ southern part. But from that very fact it follows that 
the ecclesiastical divisions of Italy are of less historical 
^importance than those of most other Western countries. 
SteaUsize In southem Italy above all, the bishoprics were so 
provinces, uumerous, and the dioceses therefore so small, that the 
archiepiscopal provinces were hardly so large as the 
episcopal dioceses in more northern lands. So it is 
in the islands ; Sicily contained four provinces and 
Effect Sardinia three. The peculiar characteristics of Italian 

of the , ^ 

we^Son hindered ecclesiastical geography from 

tionWie same importance as elsewhere. Where 

prelates, every city became an independent commonwealth, the^ 
bishops, and even the metropolitans, sank to a lower 
rank than they held in the lands where each prelate 
was a great feudal lord. 

follows then that there are only a few of the arch- 
•ee. bishoprics and bishoprics of Italy which at all stand 
out in general history. The growth of the Koman see 
also more distinctly overshadowed the Italian bishops 
Rivals of than it did those of other lands. The bishoprics which 

Rome. 1 • • 1 . 

nave most historical importance are those which at one 
time or another stood out in rivalry or opposition to 
Milan. Rome. Such was the great see of Milan^ whose province 
took in a crowd of Lombard bishoprics ; such was the 
Aquiieia. patriarchal see of Aquileia, whose metropolitan juris- 
diction took in Como at one end and the Istrian Pola 
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at tli6 other. The patriarchs of Aquileia, standing as chap. 
they did on the march of the Italian, Teutonic, and ' — ^ 
Slavonic lands, grew, unlike most of the Italian prelates, 
into powerful temporal princes. 'Ravenna was the Bavenna. 
head of a smaller province than either Milan or Aquileia ; 
but Eavenna too stands out as one of the churches 
which kept up for a while an independent position in 
the face of the growing power of Eome. Milan and 
Eavenna, in short, never lost the memory of their 
Imperial days; and Aquileia took advantage, first of 
a theological difference, and secondly of its temporal 
position as the great border see. 

In the rest of Italy the case is different. Eome The 

immediate 

herself was the immediate head of a large province Boman 

^ ^ Province. 

Stretching from sea to sea. Within this the suburbi- 
carian sees, those close around Eome, stood in a 
special and closer relation to the patriarchal see itself. 

Their holders formed the order of Cardinal Bishops. 

The famous cities of Genoa, Boloqna, Pisa, Florence, and Metropoii- 

** fa-n BOOB of 

Siena, were also metropolitan sees, though their eccle- 
siastical dignity is quite overshadowed by their civic 
greatness. Lucca has been added to the same list in 
modern times. The provinces of Pisa and Genoa are 
notable as having been extended into the island of 
Corsica after its recovery from the Saracens. The his- 
tory and extent of the Italian dioceses is, with these few 
exceptions, a matter almost wholly of local ecclesiastical 
concern. In the south the endless archiepiscopal sees The 

* Bonthem 

preserve the names of some famous cities, as Capua — provinces, 
the later Capua on the site of Casilinum — Taranto, inSwiiy- 
Bari, Otranto, and others. But some even of the me- 
tropolitan churches are fixed in places of quite secon- 
dary importance, and the simple bishoprics are endless. 
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§ 3. The Ecclesiastical Divisions of Gaul and 
Germany, 

By taking a single view of the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the whole of the Western Empire on this side 
of the Alps an(J the Pyrenees, some instructive lessons 
may be learned. Such a way of looking at the map 
will bring out more strongly the differences between 
bishoprics of earlier and later foundation. And, if we 
take the name of Gaul in the old geographical sense, 
taking in the German lands west of the Khine which 
formed part of the older Empire, we shall find that 
several ecclesiastical provinces may be called either 
Gaulish or German. With the boundaries of the French ^ 
kingdom we have no concern, except so far as the 
boundary between the Eastern and Western kingdoms 
of the Franks did to some extent follow ecclesiastical 
lines. Modern annexations of course have had no 
regard to them. 

On first crossing the Alps from Italy, we find the 
ecclesiastical phasnomena of Italy continued in the lands 
nearest to it. The two provinces of Tarantaise (answer- 
ing to the civil division of Alpes Penninoe) and Embrun 
{Alpes Maritimce), which take in the mountain region 
between Italy and Gaul, are of small size, though ot 
course in the actual mountain lands the bishoprics are 
Taraaieise. less thick on the ground. The Tarantasian province con- 
tained only three suffragan sees, Sitten, Aosta, and Saint 
John of Maurienne, three bishoprics which now belong 
t to three distinct political powers. But in the southern . 
Embnm. part of the province of Embrun, which reaches to the 
sea, the bishops’ sees are thick on the ground, just as , 
they are in Italy. So they are in the small provinces / 
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of Aix {Narbonemis Secunda) and Arles. But, as sqon chap.^ 
as we get out of Provence into those parts of Gaul which 
were less thoroughly romanized, and where cities, and 
consequently bishoprics, lay less close together, the 
phssnoipena of the ecclesiastical map begin to change. 

The Proven9al provinces of Aix and Arjf s are bounded 
to the north and west by those of Vienne (which with vujime. 
Arles answers nearly to the civil Viennensis) and 
Narhonne (answering nearly to Narbonemis Prima). Nadbomi®. 
These provinces are of much greater size, and the 
suffragan sees are much further apart. To the west lies 
Auck, answering to the oldest Aquitaine or Novem- Anoh. 
popiilana^ and to the north of these, in the remainder of 
■ Gaul, the original provinces are of still greater size. 

Most of them answer very nearly to the older civil 
divisions. Aquitania Prima becomes the province of 
Bourges^ Aquitania Secunda that of Bourdeaux. Lug- Bourges, 
dunensis Prima, Secunda, Tertia, and Quarta, answer deaw, 
to Lyons, Rouen, Tours, and Sem. Of these Lyons, as 
having been the temporal capital, became the seat of Sens.’ 
the Primate of all the Gauls. The province of Eouen 
too answers very nearly to the duchy of which that 
metropolis became the capital, and from which its 
archbishop took his metropolitan title. 

These are the oldest ecclesiastical arrangements, 
closely following the civil divisions of the Empire. These 
divisions lived through the Teutonic conquests; and, 
though here and there a see was translated from one city 
to another, they were not seriously interfered with till the 
fourteenth century. Pope John the Twenty-second raised 
the see of Toulouse in the province of Narbonne and provinces. 
that of Alby in the province of Bourges to metropoli- La^A&y, 
tan rank, thus forming two new provinces. He also 
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CHAP, founded new bishoprics in several towns in these two 
— new provinces and in that of Narbonne. In the next 
Avignon, ocntury Sixtus theVourth made the church of Avignon 
metropolitan. These changes help to give this whole dis- 
trict more of the special character of Italy and Provence 
than originally^ belonged to it. Lastly, in the seven- 
teenth century the province of Sens was also divided, 
'PariB,i622. and the church of Paris became metropolitan. Some 
of these changes show how closely the ecclesiastical 
divisions followed the* oldest civil divisions, and how 
slowly they were affected by changes in the civil divi- 
sions. When Gaul was first mapped out, Tolosa was 
of less account than Narbo ; the Parish and their city 
were of less account than the great nation of the 
Senones. Tolosa became the royal city of the Goth; 
but it did not rise to the highest ecclesiastical rank till 
ages after the Gothic kingdom had passed away. Paris, 
after having been several times a momentary seat of 
dominion, became the birthplace of the modern French 
kingdom. But it had been the continuous seat of kings 
for more than six hundred years before it became the 
* seat of an archbishop. 

As we draw nearer to German ground, the eccle- 
siastical boundaries are found to have been somewhat 
more strongly affected by political changes. The 
Btsan^on. ecclesiastical province of Besanqon answers to Maxima 
SeqaanoTum ; but it is not quite of the same extent ; 
the boundary of the German and Burgundian kingdoms 
passed through the Roman province : its eastern part 
is therefore found in a German diocese. The province 
Rheims. of Rheims answers nearly, but not quite, to Belgica Se- 
cunda : for the ecclesiastical province took in some terri- 
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tory to the east of the Scheld. “ Here again the boundary chap 
of the Eastern and Western kingdoms passed through the — • 

province. The metropolitan city lay within the region 
which became the kingdom of France, and it became 
the ecclesiastical head of the kingdom. Yet one of 
its suffragan sees, that of Camhray^ was a city of the 
Empire. The province of Trier took in no part of Trier, 785 . 
the Western kingdom; but, besides the old province 
of Belgica Prima^ it stretched away over the German 
lands even beyond the Ehine. When the old Gaul- 
ish bishopric of Colonia Agrippina became metro- Ksin,786. 
politan under Charles the Great, its province took 
in nearly all the old Gaulish province of Germania 
Secunda ; but it too came to stretch beyond the Ehine 
and beyond the Weser. These two metropolitan sees, 

Trier and Kbln, were old Gaulish bishoprics of the 
frontier land. The see of Mainz has no certain his- Mainz, 747 . 
torical being before Boniface in the eighth century. It 
too was founded on what was geographically Gaulish 
soil ; but the greater part of its vast extent was strictly 
German. Three only of its suffragans. Worms, Speyer, 
and Argentoratiim or Strasshurg, were even geographi- 
cally Gaulish. No province has had more fluctuating 
boundaries: the elevation of Kbln to metropolitan * 
rank cut it short to the west, while it grew indefinitely 
to the north, south, and east, as its boundaries were 
enlarged by conversion and conquest. To the east it 
was cut short in the fourteenth century, when the king- 
dom of Bohemia and its dependencies were formed into 
the ecclesiastical province of Prag. The famous bishop- Pra^, i«44. 
ric of Bamberg, locally in the province of Mainz, was Bamberg 
from the beginning immediately dependent on the see berg), 1007. 
of Rome. 
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, These three great archbishoprics of the frontier 

Wd, all of whose sees were on the Gaulish side of the 
Ehine, remained Astinguished by their temporal rank 
during the yrhole life of the German kingdom. All the 
German prelates became princes ; but only these three 
were Electors. These ecclesiastical electors were also the 
Arch-chancellors of the three Lnperial kingdoms, Mainz 
of Germany, Koln of Italy, Trier of Gaul. But, as the 
Prankish or German kingdom spread to the north-east, 
new ecclesiastical provinces were formed. The bishop- 
ric of Salzburg became metropolitan under Charles the 
Great, with a province stretching away to the east 
towards his conquests from the Avars. The bishopric 
of Bremen^ another foundation of Charles the Great, was 
transferred under his son to Hamburg^ as a metropolitan 
see which was designed to be a missionary centre for 
the Scandinavian nations. After some fluctuations, 
the see was finally settled at Bremen, as the metro- 
polis of a province, which had now become in no way 
Scandinavian, but partly Old-Saxon, partly Wendish. 
Lastly, Otto the Great founded the metropolitan see 
of Magdeburg on the Slavonic march. Thus the 
German kingdom formed six ecclesiastical provinces, 
all of vast extent as compared with those of Southern 
Europe, and with tlieir sufiragan sees few and far 
apart. The difierence is here clearly marked be- 
tween the earlier sees which arose from the very 
beginning in the Eoman cities, and the sees of later 
foundation which were gradually founded, as new lands 
were brought under the dominion of the Empire and 
the Church. Still the old tradition went on so far that , 
each bishop had his see in a city, and took his name 
from that city. Though the German dioce^jes were of ; 
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large extent, yet none of the German bishoprics were chap 
in strictness territorial. 

As regards more modem changes, the number of 
dioceses in France was greatly lessened by the con- 
cordat . under the first Buonaparte. But the main 
ecclesiastical landmarks were to a great extent re- 
spected. Thus the Archbishop of Eouen keeps the 
old extent of his province and his title of Primate of 
Normandy^ but, of the seven Norman dioceses, Lisieux 
has been joined to Bayeux and Avranchea to Coutances^ 
while the boundaries of Eouen and Evreux have been 
changed to adapt them to the modern departments. 

So, more lately, the great diocese of Le Mans has 
been divided into the two dioceses of Le Mans and 
Laval, answering to the modem departments of Sarthe 
and Mayenne. These are types of the kind of changes 
which have been made in other parts. The Archbishop 
of Lyons meanwhile keeps his title of Primate of all the 
Gauls, but both he and the Archbishop of Eheims now 
yield precedence to the modem metropolitan of Paris. 

In no part of Christendom have the ecclesiastical Modem ec- 
divisions been more completely upset in modem times dlviSoM of 
than they have been in Gennany. The country has been . 
mapped out afresh to suit the boundaries of patched-up 
modern kingdoms. Mainz and Trier are no longer 
metropolitan sees, while the modem map shows such 
novelties as an Archbishop of Miinchen and an Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg, Long before, under Philip the ch^gesof 
Second of Spain, those parts bf the German kingdom sSd^ 
which had become practically detached under the 
Dukes of Burgundy underwent a complete change in 
their ecclesiastical divisions. Camhray and Mechlin in Cambmy, 
the province of Eheims, and Utrecht in the province trtrooht! 

VOL. I. N 
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CH^. " of K51u, became metropolitan sees. Later political 
: * ^’**^;llianges have made these three cities members of three 

distinct political powers. 

§ 4. The Ecclesiastical Divisions of Spain, • 
Pecuiiaxt. The ecclesiastical history of the Spanish peninsula 
^nig^iKj. presents phaenomena of a different kind from those of 
,, geography. Italy, Gaul, or Germany. In Italy and Gaul the 
ecclesiastical divisions go on uninterruptedly from the 
earliest days of^ Christianity. Western Germany must 
< count for these purposes as part of Gaul. In eastern 
Germany the ecclesiastical divisions were formed in 
later times, as Christianity was spread over the country. 
Old divi- In Spain the country must have been mapped out for 
lost, purposes quite as early as Gaul. But the 

nuippod 

Mahometan conquest of the greater part of the country, 
(Sm tS followed by the Christian reconquest, caused the old eccle- 

Boxwoem. siastical lines to be wiped out, and new divisions had to 
be traced out afresh as the land was gradually won back. 
Eociesias- The ecclesiastical divisions of Spain in the time of the 
Gothic kingdom simply reproduce the civil divisions 
Goths. of the period, as those civil divisions are only a slight 
modification of the Boman provinces. Lusitania and 
Bceiica survived, with a slight change of frontier, both 
^ , as civil and as ecclesiastical divisions. Tarraconensis 

was for both purposes divided into three, Tarraconensis^ 
Cartliagenemis^ and GaUoecia, As the land was won 
back, and as new ecclesiastical provinces were formed, 
the number was greatly "increased, and some of them 
found their way to new sites. Thus the Tarraconensian 
Torrogouft, proviuce was again divided into three, those of Tarra- 
Valencia, gowi^ Zaragoza^ and Valencia^ answering nearly to the 
kingdom of Aragon. New Carthage lost its metro- 
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paiitan rank in favour of the great metropolis of' 
Toledo^ which numbered Cordova and VaUadolid among, 
its suffragans. Leaving put some anomalous districts, 
the rest of the peninsula formed the provinces of St. 
Jambs of ComposteUa^ Burgos^ Seville^ Granada^ with 
Braga^ Evora^ and the later metropolis of Lisbon^ the' 
last three answering to the kingdom of Portugal. And 
it must be remembered that the l^renees did not form 
an eternal boundary in ecclesiastical, any more than in 
civil, geography. As the kingdom of Navarre stretched 
on both sides of the mountains, so did the diocese of 
PampelurwL ; and to the west of it the Gaulish diocese 
of Bayonne took in ground which is now Spanish. 
All these are survivals of a time when, to use the phrase 
of a later day, there were no Pyrenees, or when at least 
the same rulers, first Gothic and then Saracen, reigned 
on both sides of them. 
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§ 5. The Ecclesiastical Divisions of the British Islands. 

The historical phsenomena of the British islands have TheBntiah 
points in common with more than one of the continental 
countries. In a very rough and general view of things, 

Britain has some analogies with Spain. It is not alto- 
gether without reason that in some legendary stories the. 
names of Saxons and Saracens get confounded. In both 
cases a land which had been Christian was overrun by 
conquerors of another creed ; in both a Christian people 
held their ground in a part of the country; in both 
the whole land was won back to Christianity, though 
by different and even opposite processes in the two 
cases. But there is no reason to believe that the Celtic The oeUie 
churches in Britain and Ireland had anything like the 
same complete ecclesiastical organization as the Spanish . 
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CHAP, churches under the G^oth8. The Celtic episcopate was 
of an irregular and anomalous kind, and, in its most 
intelligible shape, ?t was, as was natural under the 
circumstances of the country, not a city episcopate, 
Tribal hardly a territorial episcopate, but one strictly tribal, 
episcopacy. nearly the only fact in the history of the early 

Celtic churches which is of any importance for our 
purpose. It might be too much to say that traces 
of this peculiarity were handed on from the Celtic to 
* the English Church. The little likeness that there is 
between them is rather due to the fact that in 
Northern Europe generally, whether Celtic or Teutonic, 
a strictly city episcopate like that of Italy and Gaul 
was something which in the nature of things could 
not be. 

In truth the antiquities of the Celtic churches may 
fairly be left to be matter of local or of special eccle- 
siastical inquiry. Their effect on history is slight ; their 
effect on historical geography is still slighter. Eor 
our purpose the ecclesiastical geography of Britain may 
be looked on as beginning with the mission of Augus- 
tine. The English Church was formed, and the Welsh, 
Scottish, and Irish Churches were reconstructed, partly 
under its authority, altogether after its model. In the 
Scheme of Original scheme of Gregory the Great, Britain was to 
the Great be divided into two ecclesiastical provinces nearly 
Twoequai equal ill extent, the two metropolitan chairs being 

povmces * , ^ ^ 

m Britain, placed ill the two greatest Eoman cities of the island, 

' London and York. The Celtic churches were to be 
brought under the same ecclesiastical obedience as the 
heathen English. As Wales was to form part of the 
Iqt^ of the southern metropolitan, so Scotland was to 
fortn part of the lot of the northern. This scheme was 
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never fully carried out. The circumstances of the con- chap. 

vn 

version caused the southern metropolis to be fixed at ^ 
Canterbury instead of London, and the contemplated 
geographical partition of all Britain proved a failure. 

Wales was indeed brought into full submission to Can- 
terbury ; but Scotland was never brought into the same BeittUon 
full submission to York. The allegiance of the Scottish s^ttiBh 
sees to their Northumbrian metropolis was at all times 
very precarious, and it was in the end formally thrown 
off altogether. Of this came the singular disproportion 
in the territorial extent of the two English ecclesiastical 
provinces. Canterbuiy, since the English Church was suffragan 
thoroughly organized, has had a number of suffragans canter- 
which would be unusual anywhere on the continent, 
while York has always had comparatively few, and for 
a considerable time had practically one only. 

The actual provinces and dioceses of England were Pounda- 
gradually formed, as the various English kingdoms 
embraced Christianity. As a rule, each kingdom 
or independent principality became a diocese. And, 
except in the case of a few sees fixed in cities which Territorial 
kept on something of old Eoman memories, the bishops 
were more commonly called from the people who 
formed their flock, than from the cities which in some 
cases contained their chairs. For in many cases the 
bishop-settle, as our forefathers called it, was not placed 
in a city at all, but in some rural or even solitary spot. 

It was not till the time of the Norman Conquest that 
a movement began which systematically placed the 
ecclesiastical sees in the chief towns; from that time 
the civic title altogether displaces the territorial. 

As Kent was the first part of Teutonic Britain to 
accept Christianity, the metropolitan see of the south 
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CHAP, was fixei at tlie East-Kentish capital of Canterbury, It 
was thus fixed in a city which has at no time held 
tw*y- . . that temporal prominence which has in difierent ages 
belonged to York^ Winchester, and London. After 
I Rooh«ster. Canterbuty the earliest formed sees were Rochester for 
London, the under-kingdom of West-Kent, and London for the 
East-Saxons. The inde^iendeiit conversion of the West- 
Saxons led to the foundation of the great diocese whose 
see was first at Dorchester on the Thames and then at 
Win- Winchester, and from which the sees of Sherborne, Wells. 

ofaoster. 

and Eamshury were gradually parted off. The East- 
Eamsbuify. Angles formed a diocese with its see at Elmham ; the 
Middle-Angles settled down, after some shiftings, into 
the vast diocese stretching from the Thames to the 
Humber, with its see, like that of the older West-Saxoii 
diocese, at Dorchester. The West-Mercian lands formed 
Lincoln. dioceses of the Hwiccas at Worcester, of the Mage- 
Herofofd,* sfctas at Hereford^ and the great diocese of Lichfield, 
Stretching northward to the Kibble. The South-Saxons, 
whose bishopric kept its tribal name down to the 
Norman Conquest, had their see at Selsey. Devonshire 
and Cornwall formed two dioceses, with their sees at 
' Crediton and Bodmin. Considerable changes were made 

in the times immediately before and immediately after 
^ the Norman Conquest. Tlie bishoprics of Cornwall and 

sxeter, pevonshire were united in the single diocese of Exeter, 

JlvOIrt 

Those of Sherborne and Eamsbury formed the new 
Salisbury, diocese of Salisbury. By an opposite process, the huge 
diocese of Lincoln was dismembered by the foundation 
Ely, 1100. of an episcopal see at Ely. The sees of some other 
dioceses were also changed, commonly according to the 
continental practice of placing the bishop’s chair in the 
' ^ ^ cfeef city of the diocese. Then the see of the bishopric 
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of Somerset was removed to Bath, that of Dorchester to chip. 

VII. 

Lincoln^ that of Lichfield, first to Cheater and then^ to ' — r-^ 
Coventry^ that of East-Angles first to Thetford and then 
to Norwich* The Conquest too brought about the more ; ; 
complete submission of the four ^elsh sees, Saint gw Welsh 
DavidCa^ Liandaff^ Bangor^ and Saint Aaajgh^ to the 
metropolis of Canterbury. Thus the province of Can- 
terbury with its suffragan sees was gradually organized 
in the form wliich it kept from the reign of Henry the 
' First to that of Henry the Eighth. 

Meanwhile in the northern province things never 

reached the same regular organization. York, after vwrk. 

some changes, took the position of a metropolitan see, 

with one suffragan, first at Lindiafam and then at 

Durham* and afterwards with another at Carliale. As Csriisi©, 

' 1188 # 
the Scottish dioceses broke off from York, they first 

acknowledged a kind of precedence in the Bishop of 

Saint Andrews ; but it was not till a far later time that soiat 

. . Andrews. 

Scotland was divided into two regular ecclesiastical pro- 
vinces with their sees at Saint Andrews and Glasgow, 

Several of the Scottish dioceses always kept their terri- 
torial titles ; their sees were mostly fixed in small places ; 
of the chief seats of Scottish royalty, Dunfermline and 
Stirling never attained episcopal rank at all, and Edin- Edin- 
burgh only attained it in quite modern times. The 
endless and fluctuating bishoprics of Ireland were in 
the twelfth century gathered into the four provinces 
of Armagh^ Dublin^ Cashel^ and Tuam^ answering to The four 
the temporal divisions of Ulster^ Leinster^ Munster^ and vinfies. 
Cormaught It is to be noticed that, in marked contra- 
diction to continental practice, the chief see in all the 
three British kingdoms has been placed in a city which 
has neverJI^^ld the first temporal rank. Canterbui^, 
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EOOBJESIASTIOAL GEOGBAPHY OF WESTER^ EUROPE. 

Saint Andrews, Armagh, were never the temporal 
heads of England, Scotland, and Ireland. York, Dublin, 
Glasgow, though, metropolitan sees, were of secon- 
dary rank, and London and Winchester were ordinary 
bishoprics. 

§ 6. The Ecclesiastical Divisions of Northern and 
Eastern Eitrope, 

In the other parts of Europe which formed part 
of the communion of the Latin Church, the eccle- 
siastical divisions mark the steps by which Christianity 
was spread either by conversion or conquest. They 
continued the process of which the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of Eastern Germany was the beginning. As 
a rule, they strictly follow the political divisions of the 
age in which they were founded. As the Church in 
the Scandinavian kingdoml^ became more settled, its 
bishoprics parted off from their allegiance to Hamburg 
or Bremen, and each of the three kingdoms formed 
an ecclesiastical province, whose boundaries exactly 
answered to the earlier boundaries of the kingdom. 
Denmark had its metropolitan see at Lund^ in that part of 
the Danish kingdom wliich geographically forms part 
of the greater Scandinavian peninsula, and which is now 
Swedish territory. Its boundary to the south was the 
Eider, the old frontier of Denmark and the Empire. 
The suffragan sees of this province, among which the 
specially royal bishopric of Roeskild is the most famous, 
naturally lie thicker on the ground than they do in 
the wilder regions of the two more northern kingdoms. 
But the Baltic conquests of Denmark also placed part 
of the isle of EUgen in the province of Lund and 
the diocese of Eoeskild, and also gave the Danish 
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metropolitan a far more distant suffragan in the Bishop chap. 
of Bevel on the Finnish gulf. The metropolitan see of — 
Sweden was placed at Upsala, and the province was upsaia. 
carried by Swedish conquest to the east of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, where the single bishopric of Aho took in the 
whole of the Swedish territory in that region. In 
the like sort, the Norwegian province of Nidaros or ^ 
Trondhjem stretched far over the Ocean to the distant Trondh. 

* ^ • • i^m. 

colonies and dependencies of Norway in Iceland, Green- 
land, and Man. 

The conversion of Poland and the conquest of Poland, &c. 
Prussia and Livonia brought other lands within the pale * 
of the Latin Church and her ecclesiastical organization. 

The original kingdom of Poland formed the province of 
Gnezna^ a province whose boundaries were for some cnezna. 
centuries very fluctuating, according as Poland or the 
Empire" was stronger in the Slavonic lands on the 
Baltic. Each change of temporal dominion caused 
the ecclesiastical frontiers of Gnezna and Magdeburg 
to advance or fall back. The Silesian bishopric of 
Breslau always kept its old relation to the Polish me- 
tropolis, except so far as it was held to be placed under 
the immediate superiority of Borne. The later union of 
Lithuania with the Polish kingdom added a Lithua- 
nian and a Samogitian bishopric to the original Polisli 
province. The earlier Polish conquests from Kussia 
formed a new province, the Latin province of Leopol Leopoi 
or Lemberg^ a province whose southern boundaries ad- 
vanced and fell back along with the boundary of the 
kingdom of which it formed a part. The conquests of 
the Teutonic knights in Prussia and Livonia formed the 
ecclesiastical province of Biga^ which was divided into Riga, 
two parts by the province of Gnezna in its greater extent. 
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chap! It will be seen that some of the ecclesiastical divi- 
^ions last mentioned belong to a later stage of Euro- 
pean history than that which we have reached in our 
general narrative. But it seemed better to continue 
the survey over the whole of the Latin Church in 
Europe, as the later foundations are a mere carrying 
out of the same process which began in the earlier. The 
ecclesiastical divisions represent the political divisions 
of the time, whether those political divisions were 
Eoman provinces or independent Teutonic or Sla- 
vonic kingdoms. But the ecclesiastical divisions, when 
once fixed, were more lasting than the temporal 
divisions, and many disputes have arisen out of political 
changes which transferred one part of a province or 
diocese from one political allegiance to another. Since 
the splitting-up of the Western Church, the old eccle- 
siastical organization has altogether vanished from some 
countries, and it has been greatly modified in others, 
in Germany most of all. 

It seems hardly needful for the understanding of 
European history to carry our ecclesiastical survey 
beyond the limits of the Latin Church. One of the 
Polish provinces, that of Leopol, has carried us to the 
borderland of the Eastern and Western Churches, and, 
if we pass southwards into the Magyar and South- 
Slavonic lands, we find ourselves still more distinctly 
Hnnff^ry. Oil an ecclesiastical march. The Kingdom of Hungary 
strigo- formed two Latin provinces, those of Strigonium or 
Gran, and of Kolocza ; the latter had a very fluctuating 
\ . boundary to the south. The Dalmatian coast, the 

V/ borderland of all powers and of all religions, formed 
three Latin provinces. Jadera or Zara^ on her pen-^i 
; insula, was the head of a small province chiefly made;^ 
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tip of islands. Another metropolitan had his throne in gha^! 
the very mausoleum of Diocletian, and the province of 
Spalato stretched some way inland over the lands which spAiato. 
have so often changed masters. To the south, the see ^ 
of Ragum^ the farthest outpost of Latin Christendom Bagasa. 
properly so called, had, besides its own coasts and 
islands, an indefinite frontier inland. This marks the 
furtheaf extent to which* it is needful to trace our 
ecclesiastical map. It is the furthest point at which 
Latin Christianity can be said to be in any sense at home. 

The ecclesiastical organization of the crusading . and 
Venetian conquests further to the south and east has 
but little bearing on historical geography. But, within 
the bounds of Latin Christendom, the ecclesiastical 
divisions both of the provinces and dioceses within the 
older Empire and what we may call the missionary 
provinces beyond it, are of the highest importance, and 
they should always be kept in mind alongside of the 
political geography. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE IMPERIAL* KINGDOMS. 

CHAP. The division of 887 parted off from the general mass 
— of the Frankish dominions a distinct Kingdom of the 
4om of X EasUFranhs, the acknowledged head of the Frankish 
Fratika kingdoms, which, as being distinguished from its fellows 
Germany, as the Regnum Teutonicum^ may be best spoken of as a 
Kingdom of Germany, But the lasting acquisition of 
the Italian and Imperial crowns by the German kings, 
Mergig of and their later acquisition of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
domintiie gradually tended to obscure the notion of a distinct 

Empire. ^ , 

German kingdom. The idea of the Kingdom was 
merged in the idea of the Empire of which it formed 
a part. Later events too tended in the same direction, 
The Em- The Italian kingdom gradually fell off from any practical 
allegiance to its nominal king the Emperor. So did the 
OOT^y ' Burgundian kingdom. In Germany 

meanwhile, though the powers of the German kings 
who were also Emperors were constantly lessening, their 
authority was never wholly thrown off till the present 
century. The Emperors in short lost their kingdoms 
of Italy and Burgundy, and kept their kingdom of 
Germany. In the fifteenth century the coronation of 
the Emperor at Borne had become a mere ceremony, 
carrying with it no real authority in Italy. In the six- 
teenth century the ceremony itself went out of use. The 
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Burgundian coronation at Arles became irregular at a 
very early time, and it is last heard of in the fourteenth 
century. But the election of the German kings at 
Frankfurt, their coronation, in earlier times at Aachen, 
afterwards at Frankfurt, went on regularly till the last 
years of the eighteenth century. So, while the national 
assemblies of Italy and Burgundy can hardly be said 
to have been regularly held at all, while they went 
altogether out of use at an early time, the national 
assembly of Germany, in one shape or another, never 
ceased as long as there was any one calling himself 
Emperor or German King. The tendency in all three 
kingdoms was to split up into separate principalities and 
commonwealths. But in Germany the principalities and^ 
commonwealths always kept up some show of connexion 
with one another, some show of allegiance to their 
Imperial head. In Italy and Burgundy they parted off 
altogether. Some became absolutely independent ; some 
were incorporated with other kingdoms or became their 
distant dependencies ; some were even held by the 
Emperors themselves in some other character, and not 
by virtue either of their Empire or of their local king- 
ship. Thus, as the Empire became more and more 
nearly coextensive with the German Kingdom, the 
distinction between the two was gradually forgotten. 
The small parts of the other kingdoms which kept any 
trace of their Imperial allegiance came to be looked on 
as parts of Germany. In short, the Western Empire 
became a German kingdom; or rather it became a 
German Confederation with a royal head, a confederation 
which still kept up the forms and titles of the Empire. 
As no German king received an Imperial coronation 
after Charles the Fifth, it might in strictness be said 
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CHAP, that the Empire came to an end at his abdicationr 
And in truth from that date the Empire practically be- 
came a purely (German power. But, as the Imperial 
forms and titles still went on, the Western Empire 
must be looked on as surviving, in the form of a 
German kingdom or confederation, down to its final 
fall. 

rrhe Got. The Kingdom of Germany then may be looked on 
^ as representing the Western Empire, as being what 
Spire, was left of the Western Empire after the other parts of 
it had fallen away. But the German kingdom itself 
underwent, though in a smaller degree, the same fate 
septtatien as the Other two Imperial kingdoms. While all Italy 
th^King^. ^nd all Burgundy, with some very trifling exceptions, 
fell away from the Empire, the mass of Germany 
remained Imperial. Still large parts of Germany 
were lost to the Empire no less than Italy and Bur- 
gundy. A considerable territory on the western fron- 
tier of Germany gradually fell away. Part of this 
territory has grown into independent states ; part has 
been incorporated with the French kingdom. The 
Swiss Confederation has grown up on lands partly 
German, partly Burgundian, partly Italian, but of 
which the oldest and greatest part belonged to the 
German kingdom. The Confederation of the United 
Provinces, represented by the modern kingdom of the 
Netherlands, lay wholly ^ within the old German king- 
dom : so did the greater part of the modern kingdom 
of Belgium. In our own day the same tendency has 
been shown in south-eastern as* well as south-western 
Germany ; several members of the ancient kingdom 

* XJaless we except the small part of Flaoders held by the Ooii- ; 
federation. 
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4iave fallen away to form part of the new Austro- chat. 
Hungarian monarchy. But on the northern and north- 
eastern frontier the tendency to extension, with some Austria, 
fluctuations, has gone on from the beginning of the Exttoaiou 
kingdom to our own day. This tendency to lose terri- miS^to 
* tory to the west and south, and to gain territory to east, 
the east and north, had the efiect of gradually cutting 
off the Western Empire, as represented by the Ger- Oeo. 
man kingdom, from any close geographical connexion 
with the earlier Empire of which it was the his- later* 
torical continuation. The Holy Boman Empire, at 
the time of its final fall, contained but little territory 
which had formed part of the Empire of Trajan. It 
contained nothing which had formed part of the Empire 
of Justinian, save some small scraps of territory in the 
north-eastern corner of the old Italian kingdom. * , * 

§ 1. The Kingdom of Germany. 

In tracing out, for our present purpose, the geo- change in 
graphical revolutions of Germany, it will be enough to ^p^and 
look at them, as far as may be, mainly in their European Sa^ oi 
aspect. Owing to the gradual way in which the 
various members of the Empire grew into practical ^ 

sovereignty — owing to the constant division of princi- 
palities among many members of the same family — no 
country has undergone so many internal geograpliical 
changes as Germany has. In few countries also has 
the nomenclature shifted in a more singular way. To 
take two .obvious examples, the modern kingdom of Andent 
Saxony has nothing but its name in common with the modern 
Saxony which was brought under Frankish dominion aKSfe!" 
by Charles the Great. The ^ modern kingdpm of ^ 
Bavaria Jias a large territory in common with the 
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ancient Bavaria; but it has gained so much at one* 
end and lost so much at the other that the two 
cannot be said tcV be in any practical sense the same 
country. The name of Austria has shifted from the 
eastern part of the old Franda to the German mark 
against the Magyar, and it has lately wandered alto- * 
gether beyond the modern German frontier. The 
name of Burgundy has borne endless meanings, both 
within the Empire and beyond it. Lastly, the ruling 
state of modern Germany, a state stretching across 
the whole land from east to west, strangely bears 
the name of the conquered and extinct Prussian 
race. Many of these changes affect the history of 
Europe as well as the history of Germany ; but many 
of the endless changes among the smaller members 
of the Empire are matters of purely local interest, 
which belong to the historical geography of Germany 
only, and which claim no place in the historical geo- 
graphy of Europe. I shall endeavour therefore in the 
present section, first to trace carefully the shiftings of 
the German frontier as regards other powers, and 
then to bring out such, and such only, of the internal 
changes as have a bearing on the general history of 
Europe. 

The extent of the German kingdom as it stood 
after the division of 887 has been roughly traced 
already. It will now be well to go over its frontiers 
somewhat more minutely, as they stood at the time of 
final separation between the Empire and the West- 
Frankish kingdom, the time of final union between the - 
Empire and the East-Frankish kingdom. This marks the 
great age of the Saxon Ottos. The frontier towards the 
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-Western kingdom was now fairly ascertained, and 
it was subject to dispute only at a few points. It 
is hardly needful to insist again on the fact that all 
Lotharingia, in the sense of those days, taking in 
all the southern Netherlands except the French fief 
of Flanders, was now Imperial. It is along this 
line tjiat the German border has in later times most 
largely fallen back. The advance of France has 
touched Burgundy more than Germany; but it has, 
first swallowed up, and afterwards partly restored, 
a considerable part of the German kingdom. The 
Netherlands had been practically cut off from Germany 
before the annexations of France in that quarter began ; 
they will therefore be better spoken of in another 
section. The other points at which the frontier 
has fluctuated on a great scale have been the border- 
land of Lorraine — as distinguished from the Lower 
Lotharingia which has more to do with the his- 
tory of the Netherlands — and the Swabian land of 
Elsass. The Duchy of Bar^ the borderland of the 
borderland, fluctuated more than once. After its 
union with the Duchy of Lorraine, it followed the 
fortunes of that state. In the next century came 
the annexation of the three Lotharingian bishoprics 
of Metz, Tout, and Verdun, which gave France three 
outlying possessions within the geographical borders 
of the Lotharingian duchy. In the next century, 
as the result of the Thirty Years’ War, France ob- 
tained by the Peace of Westfalia the formal cession of 
these conquests, and also the great advance of her 
frontier by the dismemberment of Elsass. The cession 
now made did not take in the whole of Elsass, but only 
the possessions and rights of the House of Austria in 
YOL. I. r o 
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CHAP, that country. This cession still left both Strassburg 
and various smaller towns and districts to the Empire ; i 
but it naturally opened the way to further French 
advances in a land where the frontier was so compli- 
cated and where dilBculties were so easily raised as to 
treaty-rights. A series of annexations, reunions as they 
mwIStS called, gradually united nearly all Elsass to Erance. 

Seisora of Strassburg, as all the world knows, was seized by Lewis 
s^Msbnrg, Fourteenth in time of peace. During fhe wars with 
Beware of the Same prince, the duchy of Lorraine was seized and 
1678 - 1697 . restored. In the next century it was separated from 
Its final the Empire to become the hfe-possession of the Polish 

tion,i 766 . king Stauislaus, and on his death it was finally added 
to France just before a far greater series of French 
£ff annexations began. The wars of the French Eevolution, 
i^^^ne, confirmed by the Peace of LuniviUe, tore away from 
Germany and the Empire all that lay on the left bank ' 
of the Ehine. In other words, the Western Francia, 
the duchy of the lords of Paris, advanced itself to the 
’ utmost limits of the Gaul of Caesar. This was the last 
annexation of France at the expense of the old German 
kingdom. It was indeed the main cause of the formal 
uwofthe dissolution of the kingdom which happened a few years 
later. The utter transformation of Germany within and 
i»ire,i806. without which now followed must be spoken of at a 
^ later stage. 

Frontier of The frontier of Germany and Burgundy, while the)^ 
i^dBnr- Still remained distinct kingdoms, fluctuated a good 
deal, especially in the lands which now form Switzerx 
Union of land. But this frontier ceased to be of any practical 
Wie the importance when the Burgundian kingdom was united 
lOM. with the Empire. The later history of Burgimdy, con- 
sisting of the gradual incorporation by France of the 
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greater part of the kingdom, and the growth of the chap. 
remnant into the western cantons of the Swiss Con- — 
federation, will be told elsewhere. 

Towards Italy again the frontier was sometimes Pwmtooi 
doubtful. Chiavenna^ for instance, sometimes appears 2S*S3y. 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries as German ; so do 
the greater districts of Trent^ Aquileia^ Istria^ and even 
Verona, All these formed a marchland, part of which The 
in the end became definitely attached to Germany and 
part to Italy. But here again, as long as the German union 
and Italian crowns were united, and as long as their Crowns, 
common king kept any real authority in either king- oei-xaso*. 
dom, the frontier was of no great practical importance. 

So in later times, both before and after the dissolution 
of the German Kingdom, the question has practically 
been a question between Italy and the House of Austria 
rather than between Italy and Germany as such. These 
changes also will better come in another section. 

The case is quite different with regard to the Eastern 
eastern and northern frontiers, on which the really Northern 

frontieni. 

greatest changes took place, and where Germany, as 
Germany, made its greatest advances. Along this line Advanoe 
the Eoman Empire and the German Kingdom meant the Ei^^e. 
same thing. On this side the frontier had to be marked, 
so far as it could be marked, against nations which 
had had nothing to do with the elder Empire. Here 
then for many ages the Eoman Terminus advanced and 
fell back according to the accidents of a long warfare. 

The whole frontier of the kingdom towards its 
northern and eastern neighbours was defended by a 
series of marks or border territories whose rulers were 
clothed with special powers for the defence and escten- 
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sion of the frontier.^ They had to guard the realm 
against the Dane in the north, and against the Slave 
during the whol^ remaining length of the eastern fron- 
tier, except where, in the last years of the ninth century, 
the Magyar thrust himself in between the northern and 
southern Slaves. Here the frontier, as against Hungary 
and Croatia, was defended by the marks of Krain or 
Camiola^ Kdrnthen or Carinthia, and the Eastern or 
Austrian mark to the north of them. This frontier 
has changed least of all. It may, without any great 
breach of accuracy, be said to have remained the 
same from the days of the Saxon Emperors till now. 
The part where it was at all fluctuating was along the 
Austrian mark, rather than along the two marks to 
the south of it. The Emperors claimed, and some- 
times enforced, a feudal superiority over the Hunga- 
rian kings. But this kind of precarious submission does 
not affect geography. Hungary always remained a 
separate kingdom ; the Imperial supremacy was some- 
thing purely external, and it was always thrown off 
on the first opportunity. 

The same may be said of Denmark. For a short 
time a German mark was formed north of the Eider^ 
But, when the Danish kingdom had grown into the 
Northern Empire of Cnut, the German frontier fell back 
here also, and the Eider remained the boundary of the 
Empire till its fall. As with Hungary, so with Den- 
mark ; more than one Danish king became the man of 
CsBsar ; but here again the precarious acknowledgement 
of Imperial supremacy had no effect on geography. 

It is in the intermediate lands, along the vast 

^ On the marks, see Waitz, Deutsche YerfasmiigageschichUi, 
vii. 62, et seq. 
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frontier where the Empire marched on the northern chap. 
Slavonic lands, that the real historical geography of ' — r-^ 
Oermany lies for some ages. Here the boundary was piuetua- 
ever fluctuating. At the time of the division of 887, the territory. 
Slaves held all to the east of the Elbe and a good deal Extent of 
to the west. How far they had during the Wandering 
of the Nations stepped into the place of earlier Teuto- 
nic inhabitants is a question which belongs to another 
field of inquiry. We must here start from the geo- 
graphical fact that, at the time when the modern states 
of Europe began to form themselves, the Slaves were 
actually in possession of the great north-eastern region 
of modern Germany. Their special mention will come in 
their special place; we must here mark that modern 
Germany has largely formed itself by the gradual con- 
quest and colonization of lands which at the end of the 
ninth century were Slavonic. The German kingdom oennan 
spread itself far to the north-east, and German settle- 
ments and German influences spread themselves far be- 
yond the formal bounds of the German kingdom. Three 
special instruments worked together in bringing about 
this end. The Saxon Dukes came first. In after times The saxon 
oame the great league of German cities, the famous 
Hama which, like some other bodies originally commer- 
oial, became a political power, and which spread German 
influences over the whole of the shores of the Baltic. 

Along with them, from the thirteenth century onwards, 
worked the great military order of the Teutonic knights. 

Out of their conquests came the first beginnings of the 
Prussian state, and the extension of German rule and 
the German speech over much which in modern geo- 
graphy has become Eussian. In a history of the 
Gennan nation all these causes would have to be dealt 
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CHAP, with together as joint instruments towards the same 
end. In a purely geographical view the case is different^ 
Some of these influences concern the formation of the 
actual German kingdom; others have geographically 
more to do with the group of powers more to the north- 
east, the Slavonic states of Poland and Eussia, and their 
; Lithuanian and Finnish neighbours. The growth and 
fall of the military orders will therefore most natu- 
rally come in another section. We have here to trace 
out those changes only which helped to give the Ger- 
man kingdom the definite geographical extent which it 
held for some centuries before its final fall. 

Beginning at the north, in the lands where German, 
Slave, and Dane, c*ame into close contact, in Saxony 
beymid the Elbe^ the modern Holstein^ the Slaves held 
The Saxon the westem coast, and the narrow Saxon mark fenced 
^ * ofi* the German land. The Saxon dukes of the house 
Mark of Billung formed a German mark, which took in the 

of the ® , . . . , 

BiUongs, lands reaching from the Elbe to the strait which divides 

900 - 1106 . ° 

the isle of Eligen from the mainland. But this posses- 
its fluotua- sion was altogether precarious. It again became a Sla- 
vonic kingdom; then it was a possession of Denmark; 
it cannot be looked on as definitely becoming part 
of the German realm till the thirteenth century. The 
chief state in these lands which has lasted till later 
Slavonic -times is the duchy of Meckl&tiburgy the rulers of which, 
liSSien-’^ modern divisions, are the only modern princes 

who directly represent an old Slavonic royal house. 
Meanwhile a way was opened for a vast extension of 
German influence through the whole North, by the 
Powia- ^ growth of the city of Luhech, Twice founded, the 
ii4oS«80 secpnd time by Henry the Lion Duke of Saxony, 
|| ; it gradually became the leading member of the great 
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merchant League. To the south of these lands come chap. 
those Slavonic lands which have grown into the mo- 
dem kingdom of Saxony and the central parts of the 
modem kingdom of Prussia. Tliese were specially * 
marchlands, a name which some of them have kept March- 
down to our own day. The mark of Brandenburg in 
its various divisions, the mark of Lausitz or Luaatia^ Branacn- 

* bcig. 

where a Slavonic population still lingers, and the mark LauBit*. 
of Meissen^ long preserved the memory of the times Meissen, 
when these lands, which afterwards came to play so 
great a part in the internal history of Germany, were 
still outlying and precarious possessions of the German • 
realm. 

To the south-east lay the Bohemian lands, whose 
liistory has been somewhat different. The duchy, after- 
wards kingdom, of Bohemia became, early in the tenth Bohemia a 
century, a fief of the German kingdom. From that time a 
ever afterwards, save during one moment of passing 
Polish annexation, it remained one of its principal mem- looa ♦ 
bers, ruled, as long as the Empire lasted, by princes 
holding electoral rank. The boundaries of the kingdom 
itself have hardly varied at all. The dependent march- 
land of Moravia to the east, the remnant of the great Moravia. 
Moravian kingdom whose history will come more fit- 1019. * 
tingly in another chapter, fluctuated for a long while 
between Hungarian, Polish, and Bohemian supremacy. # 

But from the early part of the eleventh century it 
remained under Bohemian rule, and therefore under 
Imperial superiority. To the east, of this nearer zone uote 
of Slavonic dependencies lay another range of Slavonic siiXio 
states, some of which were gradually incorporated * 
with the German kingdom, while others remained ^ ^ 

distinct down to modem times. Pomerania on the Pmnenai^^ 
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CHAP/ Baltic coast is a name which has often changed both 
— its geographical extent and its political allegiance. 
Originally a province or dependency of Poland, in the 
, end it took its place on the map in the form of two 
duchies, ruled, like Mecklenburg, by native princes 
goon. under Imperial supremacy. South of Pomerania, the* 
German march bordered on the more distinctively 
Polish Polish land, and between Poland and Hungary lay the 
northern Croatia or Chrohatla. The German supremacy 
seems sometimes to have been extended as far as the 
Wartha, and, in the Chrobatian land, even beyond the 
Vistula. But this extension was quite momentary; 
Occasional Poland grew up, like Hungary, as a kingdom, some 
thePolish of whose dukes and kings admitted the Imperial 
supremacy, but which gradually became wholly inde- 
Siiesia pendent. The border province of Silesia^ after some 
ois ,999. between Bohemia and Poland, became defi- 

nitely Polish at the end of the tenth century. After- 
wards it was divided into several principalities, whose 

Bohemian, dukes passed under Bohemian vassalage, and so became 
1289 - 1827 . 1 .1 

members of the Empire. Thus m the course of some 
ages, a boundary was drawn between Germany and 
Poland which lasted down to modern times. 

Extension The result of this survey is to show how great, and 
BmpireAo at the Same time how gradual, was the extension of 
the German power eastward. A Eoman Empire with 
a long Baltic coast was something that had never been 
dreamed of in earlier days. If the extension of the 
German name was but the recovery of long lost 
Teutonic lands, the extension to them of the Impe- 
rial name which had become identified with Ger- 
many was at least wholly new. In all the lands 
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now annexed, save in a few exceptional distncts, ^ chap. 

^ ^ . n vni. 

German annexation meant German colonization, and ' — ^ — ’ 
the assimilation of the surviving inhabitants td^ the vonioiaids 
speech and manners of Germany. Colonists were 
brought, specially from the Frisian lands, by whose 
means the Low-Dutch tongue was spread along the 
whole southern coast of the Baltic. German cities were 
founded. The marchlands grew into powerful German 
states. At last one of these marchlands, united with 
a German conquest still further cut off from the heart 
of the old German realm, has grown into a state which 
in our own days has become the Imperial power of 
Germany. 


The internal geography of the German kingdom is intemai 
the greatest difficulty of such a work as the present. To ^ 

trace the boundaries of the kingdom as against other 
kingdoms is comparatively easy ; but to trace out the 
endless shiftings, the unions and the divisions, of the 
countless small principalities and commonwealths which 
arose within the kingdom, would be a hopeless attempt. 

Still the growth of the dukes, counts, and other princes Growth of 
of Germany into independent sovereigns is the great paiities. 
feature of German history, as the consequent wiping out 
of old divisions, and shifting to and fro of old names, 
is the special feature of German historical geography. 

The dying out of the old names has an historical chaages 

. .in noinen- 

mterest, and the growth of the new powers which ciature. 
have supplanted them has both an historical and a 
political interest. It is specially important to mark 
that the two powers which have stood at the head of 
Germany in modern times in no way represent any of 
the old divisions of the German name. They have 
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OHAF. growth out of ‘ the ’ outlying marks planted against the 
Slave and the Magyar. The mark of Brandenburg^ the 
of inarK against th% Slave, has grown into the kingdom of 
Swfcria, Prussia^ the Imperial state of Germany in its latest 
fonn. The Eastern mark, the mark against the Magyar, 
has grown into the archduchy wliich gave Germany so 
many kings, into the so-called Austrian ‘ empire,’ into 
Analogies) the Austro-Hungariaii monarchy of our own day. The 
Bmnden- growth of Braiidenburg or Prussia again affords an 
instructive comparison with the growth of Wessex in 
:j lands. England, of France in Gaul, of Castile in Spain, we 
might even add, of Eome in her first advance to the 
headship of kindred Latium. In all these cases alike, 
it has been a marchland which has come to the front 
and has become the head of the united nation, 
great Starting from the division of 887 , we shall find 
SSw ttie several important landmarks in the history of the 
Frankish German kingdom which may help us in this most 
iiae. ' difficult part of our work. Under the Saxon and 
Frankish kings, while the kingdom is enlarged by 
Slavonic conquests to the east and' by the definite ad- 
hesion of Lotharingia to the west, the great duchies 
stiU form the main internal divisions. The kingdom is 
still made up of the four duchies of the Eastern Fraiicia, 
Saxony, Alemanuia and Bavaria, together with the great 
Decline of boiderland of Lotharingia. Under the Swabian kings 
under the we See the break-uD of the ffreat duchies. In the case 

Swabian ® i-ii 

^7 1254 Saxony the process which was everywhere silentl}' 
and gradually at work was formally carried out in the ' 
greatest cas 6 of all by Imperial and national authority, 
if En^the The Gauverfassuug, the immemorial system of Teutonic 
‘SSwSfof finally changes into a system of terri- 

principalities, broken only by the many free cities 
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and the few free districts which owned no lord but the chat. 
King. In the twelfth century we see the beginnings of ' — " 
the powers which became chief at a later da^f the 
powers of the eastern marchland. Here lay Saxony in 
the later sense, a power of no small moment in German 
and even in European history, but which has been^ 
altogether overshadowed by two other powers of the 
eastern frontier. The twelfth century is specially 
marked as the time when the two states which have 
had most to do with the making or unmaking of modem 
Germany begin to find their place in history. It is then 
that the two great marclilands of Brandenburg and 
Austria begin to take their place among the leading 
powers of the German kingdom. The time from 
the so-called Interregnum to the legislation under 
Maximilian is marked by the further growth of these 
powers. It is further marked by the beginning of that Growth of 
connexion of the Austrian duchy, and of the Imperial of Austria, 
crown itself, with lands beyond the bounds of the King- 
dom and the Empire which led in the end to the special 
and anomalous position of the House of Austria as an 
European power. During the same period comes the separation 
practical separation of Switzerland and the Netherlands i^a, 1495- 
from the German kingdom. In short, it was during 
this age that Germany in its later aspect was formed, i^so-ieis. 
The legislation of Maximilian’s reign, the attempts which Lcgi^iou 
were then made to bring the kingdom to a greater 
degree of unity, have left their mark on geography 
in the division of Germany into circles. This division, pivifion 

*' into 

though it was not thoroughly complete, though it did leoo-isi^. 
not reach to every comer of the kingdom, was strictly 
an administrative division of the kingdom itself as ; 
such ; but the mapping out of the circles, the difference ^ j 
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THE IMPERIAL KINGDOMS. 

of which in point of size is remarkable, was itself 
affected by the geographical extent of the dominions of 
the princes whb held lands within them. The circles 
were, in a faint way, a return to the ancient duchies, 
the names of which were to some extent kept on. The 
tvifo . Saxon circles, Upper and Lower, and the three 
circles of Franconia^ Swabia^ and Bavaria^ all kept 
ancient names, and most of them kept some measure of 
geographical connexion with the ancient lands whose 
names they bore. The other circles, those of Upper 
and Lower Rhine^ of Westfalia^ Austria, and Burgundy 
— the last name being used in a sense altogether new — 
arose out of later changes. 

The seventeenth century is marked in German his- 
tory by the results of the Thirty Years’ War and of 
other changes. Its most important geographical result 
was to carry on the process which had begun with the 
Austrian House, the growth of powers holding lands 
both within and without the Empire. Thus, besides 
the union of the Hungarian kingdom with the Austrian 
archduchy, the King of Sweden now held lands as a 
prince of the Empire, and the same result was brought 
about in another way by the union of the Electorate of 
Brandenburg with the Duchy of Prussia. This, and 
other accessions of territory, now made Brandenburg 
as distinctly the first power of northern Germany as 
Austria was of southern Germany, and in the eighteenth 
century the rivalry of these two powers becomes the 
chief centre, not only of Gennan but of European politics. 
The union of the Electorate of Hannover under the 
same sovereign with the kingdom of Great Britain 
further increased the number of princes ruling both 
within Germany and without it. Lastly, the wars of 
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the latter years of the eighteenth and the beginning chap. 
of the nineteenth century led to the dissolution alike - 
of the German kingdom and of the Boman Empire. oftheKing. 

, • do2ik| 1808 ■ 

Then, after a time of confusion and foreign occupation, 
comes the formation of a Confederation with boundaries The Cer-* 


nearly the same as the later boundaries of the kingdom, federation, 

° 1816 - 1866 . 

But the Confederation itself now appears as something 
quite subordinate to its two leading members. Ger- 
many, as such, no longer counts as a great European 
power, but Prussia and Austria, the two chief holders Austriaand 
at once of German and of non-Gennan lands, stand forth greater 

than the 

among the chief bearers of European rank. Lastly, the 
changes of our own day have given us an Imperial 
Germany with geographical boundaries altogether new, Jhe^Mw 

a Germany from which the south-eastern German lands *ion and 

•' ^ Empire, 

are cut off, while the Polish and other non-Gennan 1866-1870. 
possessions of Prussia to the north-east have become 
an integral part of the new Empire. The task of the 
geographer is thereby greatly simplified. Down to the 
last changes, one of his greatest difficulties is to make 
his map show with any clearness what was the extent 
of the German Kingdom or Confederation, and at the 
same time what was the extent of the dominions of 
those princes who held lands both in Germany and out 
of it. By the last arrangements this difficulty at least 
is altogether taken away. 


Under the Saxon and Frankish Kings, then, the old Germany 
names, marking the great divisions of the German saxonand 

, ° , . PranJdBh 

people, still keep their predominance. All smaller Empire, 
divisions are still subordinate to the great duchies. The great 
Among these, the kernel of the kingdom, the Eastern Eastern 
Prancia^ is the only one whose boundaries had little oufSa* 
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or no chance of being extended or lessened at the cok 
of foreign powers. It had the smallest possible frontier 
towards the Slave. On the other hand, Saxony has an 
ever fluctuating boundary against the Slave and the 
Dane; Bavaria marches upon the Slave, the Magyar, 
and the Kingdom of Italy, while Alema7in{a has a 
shifting frontier towards both Burgundy and Italy. 
Lotharingia, and Burgundy after its annexation, are the 
lands which lie exposed to aggression from the West. 
It is perhaps for this very reason that, of the four 
duchies which preserved the names of the four great 
divisions of the German nation, the Eastern Francia is 
the one wliich has most utterly vanished from the 
modem map and from modern memory. Another 
cause may have strengthened its tendency to vanish. 
The policy of the kings forbade that the Prankish duchy 
should become the abiding heritage of any princely 
family. The ducal title of the Eastern Francia was at 
two periods of its history borne by ecclesiastical princes 
in the persons of the Bishops of Wurzbuiy; but it never 
gave its name, like Saxony and Bavaria, to any ruling 
house. The English student will notice the analogy 
by which, among all the ancient English kingdoms, 
Wessex, the cradle of the English monarchy, is the one 
whose name has most utterly vanished from modem 
memory. 


The only way to grasp the endless shiftings and 
divisions of the German principalities, so as to give 
anything like a clear general view, will be to take the 
great duchies, and to point out in a general way the 
steps by which they split asunder, and the chief states 
of any historical importance which rose out of their 
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divisions. To begin with the greatest, the dnchy of 
Saaony consisted of three main divisions, Westfalia, 
Engem or Angria, and Edstfalia, Thuringia to the 
south-east, and the Frisian lands to the north-west, may 
be looked on as in some sort appendages to the Saxon 
duchy. The. duchy was capable of any amount of 
extension towards the east, and the lands gradually 
won from the Wends on this side were all looked on as 
additions made to the Saxon territory. But the great 
Saxon duchy was broken up at the fall of Henry the 
lion. The archiepiscopal Electors of Koln received 
the title of Dukes of West/alia and Engem, But in 
the greater part of those districts the grant remained 
merely nominal, though the ducal title, with a small 
actual Westfalian duchy, remained to the electorate till 
the end. The name of Saxony^ as a geographical 
expression, now clave to the Eastfalian remnant of the 
old duchy, and to Thuringia and the Slavonic con- 
quests to the east. In the later division of Germany 
these lands formed the two circles of Upper and Lower 
Saxony ; and it was within their limits that the various 
states arose which have kept on the Saxon name to our 
own time. 

From the descendants of Henry the lion himself, 
and from the allodial lands which they kept, the Saxon 
name passed away, except so far as they became part 
of the Lower-Saxon circle. They held their place as 
princes of the Empire, no longer as Dukes of Saxony, 
but as Dukes of Brunswick^s. house which gave Borne 
one Emperor and England a dynasty of king s. After 
some of the usual divisions, two Brunswick principali- 
ties finally took their place on the map, those of Lune- 
hfwrg and Wolfmbiittel^ the latter having ^e town of 
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. CHAP.^ Brunswick for its capital. The Lttneburg duchy grew. 

Late in the seventeenth century it was raised to the 
JSbiSop rank, and early in the next century it was 

rntTand” enlarged by the acquisition of the bishoprics 

aTiiwn®. "Oi Bremen and Verden. Thus was formed the Ele^to- 
Ei^rate affcerwards Kingdom, of Hannover^ while the 

B^Sok simple ducal title remained with the Brunswick princes 
imS!*’”*- of the other Une. 

The new The Saxou name itself altogether withdrew in the 
suQay. Saxony to the lands conquered from 

the Slave. On the fall of Henry the Lion, the (|uchy 
of Saxony, cut short by the grant to the archbishops 
Bernhard of Koln, was granted to Bernhard of Ballensted, the 

dake of 

Saxony, founder of the Ascanian House. Of the older Saxon 

1180-1312. 

land his house kept only for a while the small district 
Sachsen- north of tlic Elbe wliich kept the name of 'Sacksen- 

Lauen* 

bnrg. Lauenbiirg^ and which in the end became part of the 
Hannover electorate. But in Thuringia and the con- 
quered Slavonic lands to the east of Thuringia a new 
Saxony arose, which kept on somewhat of the European 
position of the Saxon name down to modem times 
The new Saxony, with Wittenberg for its capital, 
grew, through the addition of Thuringia and Meisem, 
into the Saxon electorate which played so great a 
part during the three last centuries of the existence 
of the German kingdom. But in Saxony too the 
^ 23 . usual divisions took place. Lauenburg parted off: so 

Hivisionfl f t 1 It -IT* ry r » 

maniuon.. did the smaller duchies which still keep the Saxou name. 
The ducal and electoral dignities were divided, till 
the two, united under the famous Maurice, formed the 
Saxon electorate as it stood at the dissolution of the 
kingdom. It was in short a new state, one which had 
succeeded to the Saxon name, hut which in no other* 
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way Represented Hhe Saxony* whose conquest cost so c^p« ^ 
many campaigns to Charles the Great. ' ■ — ' — 

Another power wjiich arose in the marchland of Mark 
Saxon and Slave, to the north of Saxony in the later fleaburg.^ 
sense, was the land known specially as the Mark^ the 
groundwork of the power which has in our own day 
risen to the head of Germany. The North Mark of 
Saxony became the Mark of Brandenburg, In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under Albert the Bear Reign of* 
and his house, the Mark greatly extended itself at Bear, 1184- 
the expense of the Slaves. United for a time with the union ^th 
kingdom of Bohemia, it passed into the house of the 187&-1415. 
Burggraves of Nurnberg, that House of Hohenzollem 
which has grown step by step till it has reached Im- 
perial rank in our own day. The power thus formed 
presently acquired a special character by the acquisi- 
tion of what may be called a German land out of 
Germany, a land which afterwards gave its princes a 
higher title, and which by its geographical position led 
irresistibly to a further increase of territory. Early in 
tfie seventeenth century the Electors of Brandenburg 
acquired by inheritance the Duchy of Prussia^ that Union of 
is Eastern Prussia, a fief, not of the Empire but of 
the crown of Poland, and which lay geographically 1611-16I8. 
«.part from their strictly German dominions. The com- ia. 
mon sovereign of Brandenburg and Prussia was thus of?S 2 S! 
the man of two lords ; but the Great Elector Frederick 
William became a wholly independent sovereign in his 
duchy, and his son Frederick took on himself the kingly 
title for the land which was thus freed from all homage. 

•Both before and after the union with Prussia, the Electors 
of Brandenburg continued largely to increase their Ger- 

'■ roi.. I... 
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CH^. man dominions. A temporary possession of the princi- 
pality of Jdgemdorf in Silesia^ unimportant in itself, led 
westfah'ftit to great events in later times. The acquisition, at various 
times in the seventeenth century^ of CUve and other 
iniSSa outlyinff Westfalian lands, which were further ‘increased 
in the next century, led in the same way to the modem 
dominion of Prussia in western Germany. But the most 
Aoqtiigi. solid acquisition of Brandenburg in this age was that of 
Eastern Pomerania^ to which a further increase of terri- 
iSw64«. tory, including the town of Stettin, was added after the 
iTio-ino. wars of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. The events of 
the Thirty Years’ War also increased the dominions both 
of Brandenburg and Saxony at the expense of the neigh- 
Lftter ao- bouriug ecclesiastical princes. The later acquisitions of 
oiPrassia. the House of Hoheuzollem, after the Electors of Bran- 
denburg had taken the kingly title from their Prussian 
duchy, concern Prussia as an European power at least as 
much as they concern Brandenburg as a German power. 
Yet their proper place comes in the history of Germany. 
German Unlike the other princes who held lands within and 

chazanler 

Without the German kingdom^ the Kings of Prussia 
Monarchy, and Electors of Brandenburg have remained essentially 
German princes. Their acquisitions of territory out of 
Germany have all been in fact enlargements, if not of 
the soil of Germany, at least of tlie sphere of German 
influence. And, at last, in marked contrast to the fate 
, of the rival House of Austria, the whole Prussian do- 

minions have been iiicorjxirated with the new German 
Empire, and form the immediate dominion of its Im- 
perial head. The outward sign of this special podtion 
ofiViMitia. of Brandenburg, as compared with Holstein or Afistria, 

* is the strange extension of the Prussian name. Notidng 
of the same kind has taken place in the C|U8e pf the 
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dominions of the other princes who held both Gtermm < 3h^ 
and non-German lands. The Duke of Holstein was ■» 
King of Denmark, but Holstein did not come to be ' ^ 

called Denniark. The Archduke of Austria was King . 
of Hungary, but Austria never came to be called 
Hungary ; the change in that quarter was rather the 
other way. The Elector of Brandenburg was also 
King of Prussia, and the name of Prussia has gradu- 
ally spread itself over Brandenburg and all his other 
dominions. 


Within Germany the greatest enlargement of the 
dominion of Prussia — as we may now begin to call it 
instead of Brandenburg — ^was the acquisition of by far 
the greater part of ScMesien or Silesia^ hitherto part of 
the Bohemian lands, and then held by the House of 
Austria. This, it should be noted, was an acquisition 
which could hardly fail to lead to further acquisitions. 
The geographical characteristic of the Prussian do- 
minions was the way in which they lay in detached 
pieces, and the enormous extent of frontier as com- 
pared with the area oT the country. The kingdom 
itself lay detached, hemmed in and intersected by the 
territory of Poland. The electorate, with the Pome- 
ranian territory, ^formed a somewhat more compact 
mass; but even this had a very large frontier com- 
pared with its area. The Westfalian iK)S8essi6ns, the 
district of Cottbus^ and other outljdng dominions, lay 
quite apart. The addition of Silesia increased this cha- 
racteristic yet further. The newly won duchy, barely 
joining the electorate, ran out as a kind of peninsula 
l>etween Saxony, Bohemia, and Poland. Silesia, first as 
a Polish and then as a Bohemian fief, had formed 
p^ of a fairly compact gec^aphical mass ; jw .part of 
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CHAP, the same dominion with Prussia and Brandenburg, it 
1. all isolated land with an enormous frontier. 

Acquiai- The details of the Polish acquisitions of Prussia will be 
Poland, oiveii ill oui* survev of Poland. But it should be 

Their geo- uoted that each of the portions of territory winch were 
^furacter. added to Pi’ussia by the several partitions has a geo- 
graphical character of its own. The addition of West- 
V 72 , Prussia — that is the geogi*ai)hicnl union of the king* 

doin and ihe electorate — was something which in the 
nature of things could not fail to come sooner or later. 
1798 . The second addition of Scnith-Pnissia might seem geo- 
graphically needed in order to leave Silesia no longer 
peninsular. The last, and most short-lived addition of 
1795 . New-East- Prussia had no such geographical necessity 
as the other two. Still it helped to give greater com- 
pactness to the kingdom, and to lessen its fronti(*r- in 
comparison with its area. 

Another acquisition of the House of Hohenzolleni 
during the eighteenth century, though temjiorary, de- 
serves a passing notice. Among its Westfalian annexa- 
Eftst- tions was East-Friesland. The King of Prussia thus 

Friesland, 

1744 . became, during the last half of the eighteenth century^ 
an oceanic* potentate, a character which lie preseiitl}^ 
lost, and which, save for a moment in the days of con- 
fusion, he obtained again only in our own day. 

Parts of A large part of Saxony, both in the older and in the 

Saxony i V 

later sense, thus came to form part of a dominion con- 
^Aings. taining both German and non-German lands, but in 
which the German character was in every way pre- 
dominant. Other parts of Saxony in the same ex- 
tended sense also came to form part of the dominions* 
of princes who ruled both in and out of Germany, but 
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in whom the non-German character was yet more 
predominant. The old Saxony beyond the Elhe^ the ' — - — ' 
modem Holstein^ passed into the hands of the Danish Hoiat^in; 
Kings. Its shifting relations towards Denmark and its relation 
Germany and towards the neighbouring land of Slea- wick. 
wick^ as having become matter of international dispute 
between Denmark and Germany, will be best spoken 
of when we come to deal generally with the Baltic 
lands. The events of the Thirty Years’ War also made 
the Swedish kings for a while considerable potentates 
in northern Germany. The Peace of Westfalia con- German 
firmed to them Western Pomerania and the town of of Sweden, 
Wiamar on the Baltic, and the bishoprics of Bremen and 
Verden which gave them an oceanic coast. But these 
last lands were afterwards ceded to Hannover, and 1720. 
the Pomeranian possessions of Sweden were also cut 
short by cessions to Brandenburg. But the possession 
of Wismar and a part of Pomerania still gave the 
Swedish kings a position as Geraiau princes down to 
the dissolution of the Empire. 

These are the chief powers which rose to historical 
importance within the bounds of Saxony, in the widest 
sense of that word. To trace every division and union 
which (*reated or extinguished any of the smaller 
principalities, or even to mark every minute change of Free cities 

rt , . . of Swtony. 

frontier among the greater powers, would be Impossible. 

But it must be further remembered that the Saxon 
circles were the seats of some of the greatest of the free 
cities of Germany, the leading members of the Han- 
seatic League. In the growth of German commerce the 
Bhenish lands took the lead, and, in the earliest days 
of the Hansa, Kbln held the first place among its cities. ^ 

The pre-eminence afterwards passed to havens nearer 
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ciHAP. to the Ocean and the Baltic, where, among a crowd of 
l 5S>~ others, the Imperial cities of Liiheck and Bremen stand 
rnSR. foremost, and with them Hamburg^ a rival which 
has in later times outstripped them. And at this point 
it may be noticed that LUbeck and Bremen specially 
illustrate a law which extended to many other of the 
episcopal cities of Germany. The Bishop became a 
The cities priuce, Hud held a greater or smaller extent of territory 

andthe 7 , . * 

bifaioprics. in temporal sovereignty. But the city which eontainea 
his see remained independent of him in temporal things, 
and knew him only as its spiritual shepheid. Such 
were the arehbisliopnc of Bremen and the bishopric*, of 
Lubeck, principalities which, after the change of reli- 
gion, passed into secular hands. But the two cities 
always remained independent commonwealths, owning 
no superior but the Emperor, 


^ Franconia. The iiext amoiig the great duchies, that of Eastern 
Francla, Franhen^ or Franconia^ is of much less im- 
portance in European history than that of Saxony. Its 
ducal title lived on to the end ; but it was borne only by 
ecclesiastical dukes, the Bishops of Wiirzburg, Ancient 
Dnkea. Francia camiot be said to be in any sense continued in 
any modem state. Its name gradually retreated, and 
Franken or Franconia took in only the 
most eastern part of the ancient duchy. The western 
and northern part of the duchy, together with a good 
deal of territory which was strictly Lothariiigian, be-, 

&iHh Rhenish circles. Thus Fulda, the 

CxrcieH. greatest of German abbeys, passed away irom the 

Fran^h name. In north-eastern Francia, the ffessian 
principalities grew up to the north-west Within 
the Franconian circle lay Wurzburg, the tsfe its 
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episcopal dukes, as also the other great bishopric 
of Bamberg^ together with the free city of 'NumAerg^ 
and various smaller principalities. In the lESienish 
lands, both within and without the old Francia, one 
chief characteristic is the predominance of the eccle- 
siastical principalities, Mainz ^ Warms, Speyer, and 

StrasAurg. The chief temporal power which arose in 
this region was the Palatinaie ojf the Rhine, a power 
which, like others, went through many unions and divi- 
sions, and spread into four circles, those of Tipper and 
Xower Bhine, Westfalia, and Bavaria. This last district, 
though united with the Palatine Electorate, was, from 
the early part of the fourteenth century, distinguished 
from the Palatinate of the Bhine as the Oberpfak or 
Uppei* Palatinate, To the south of it lay the Bavarian 
principalities. These, united into a single duchy, formed 
the power which grew into the modern kingdom. But 
neither this duchy nor the whole Bavarian circle at all 
reached to the extent of the ancient Bavaria which 
bordered on Italy. The early stages of the Thirty 
Years’ War gave the Bhenish Palatinate, with its elec- 
toral rights, to Bavaria; the Peace of Westfalia restored 
the Palatinate, leaving Bavaria as a new electorate. 
Late in the eighteenth century, Bavaria itself passed to 
the Elector Palatine, thus forming what may be called 
modem Bavaria with its outlying Bhenish lands. This 
acquisition was at the same time partly balanced by the" 
cession to Austria of the lands east of the Inn, known 
as the Innvieriel, The other chief state within the 
Bavarian circle was the great ecclesiastical principality 
pf the archbishops of Salzburg in the extreme south- 
east. 

The old LaAanngian divisions, as we nee them in, ^4^ 
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the time of the great duchies, utterly died out. The 
states which arose in the Lower Lotharingia are among 
those which silently fell off from the German Kingdom 
to take a special position under the name of the Nether- 
lands. The special duchy of Jjothringen or Lorraine was 
held to belong to the circle of Upper Khine. Elsass also 
formed part of the same circle, the ('ircle which was 
specially cut short by the encroachments of France. 
The Swabian circle answered more nearly than most 
of the new divisions to the old Swabian duchy, as that 
duchy stood without counting the luarchland of Elsass. 
No part of Germany was more cut up into small states 
than the old land of the Hohenstaufen. A crowd of 
principalities, secular and ecclesiastical— among them 
the lesser principalities of the Hohenzollern house — 
of free cities, and of outlying possessions of the houses 
of Austria, made up the main part of the circle. 
Strassburg, Augsburg, Constanz, St. Gallen, Chur, Zu- 
rich, are among the great bishoprics and other eccle- 
siastical foundations of the old Swa])ia. But, as I shall 
show more fully in another section, large districts in the 
south-east, those which formed the Old League of lligh 
Germany, had practically fallen away from the kingdom 
before the new division was made, and were therefore 
never reckoned in any (*ircle. Two Swabian principa- 
lities, the mark of Baden, and Wurttemberg, first county 
and then duchy, came gradually to the ^ first place iii 
this region. As such they still remain, preserving in 
some sort a divided representation of the old Swabia. 

Two important parts of the old kingdom, two circles 
of the division of Maximilian, still remain. These are 
the lands which form the circles of Burgundy and 
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Austria, These are lands which have, in earlier or chap. 

vm. 

later times, wholly fallen off from the German King- — ■ — 
dom. The Austrian circle was formed of the lands in Circle of 

AutMki. 

southern Germany which gradually gathered in the 
hands of the second Austrian dynasty, the House 
of Habsburg. Starting from the original mark on the 
Hungarian frontier, those lands grew, first into a great Growth of 
German, and then into a great European, power, and of Anstria. 
the latest changes have made even their German lands 
politically non-German. The growth of the Austrian 
House will therefore be projierly dealt with in a sepa- 
rate section. It is enough to say here that the Austrian Extent of 
dominion in Germany gradually took in, besides the 
original duchy, the south-eastern duchies of Steiei'marh 
or Styria^ Kiinithen or Carinthia^ and Krain or Camiola^ 
with the Italian borderlands of Gortz, Aguileia^ and part 
of Istria. Joined to these hy a kind of geographical 
isthmus, like that which joins Silesia and Brandenburg, 
lay the western possessions of the house, the Bavarian 
county of J'yrol and various outlying strips and points Tyrol, 
of land in Swabia and Elsass. The growth of the Loss of 
Confederates cut short the Swabian possessions of Aus- lands, 
tria, as the later (*ession to France cut short its Alsatian 
possessions. Still a Swabian remnant remained down 
to the dissolution of the Kingdom. The kingdom of 
Bohemia^ with the dependent lauds of Moravia and Si- Bohemia 
lesia^ though held by the Archdukes of Austria and d«i>end- 

. . , enoies. 

giving them electoral rank, was not included in any 
German circle. The Austrian circle moreover was not 
wholly made up of the dominions of the Austrian house ; 
besides some smaller territories, it also took in the 
bishoprics of Trent and Brix:e9i on the debateable fron- xr^t wa 
tier of Italy and old Bavaria. , 
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CHAP. The Biirgandian circle was the last and the strangest 
Qf tiie Burgundian name. It consisted of those 
Bnigimcir. parts of the dominions of the Dukes of Burgundy of the 
House of Valois which remained to their descendants 
^ith House of Austiia at the time of the division into 

Empire. ® circles. Tliesc did not all lie strictly within the boun- 
daries of the German kingdom. Within that king- 
The doni indeed lay the Northern Netherlands, the Frisian 
lands of Holland^ Zealand^ and WesUFriesland^ as also 
Brabant and other Lotharingian lands. But the circle 
County of also took ill the County of Burgundy or Franche- 
Burgundy. kingdom of Burguiidy, and lastly 

Piandere Fhinders and Artois^ lands beyond the bounds of the 
Empire. These were fiefs of France which were released 
^ from their homage to that crown by the treaty between 
1626. Charles the Fifth and Francis the First of France. The 
' Burgundian circle thus took in all the Lnperial fiefs of 

the Valois dukes, together with a small part of their 
French fiefs. As all, or nearly all, of these lands 
altogether fell away from the German kingdom, and as 
those parts of them which now form the two kingdoms 
of the Low Countries have a certain historical being of 
their own, it will be well to keep their more detailed 
mention also for a special section. 


$ 2 . The Confederation and Empire of Germany. 
ctej^y Our survey in the last section has carried us down 
to the beginning of the changes which led to the break- 
up of the old German Kingdom. Germany is the 
only land ui histoiy which has changed from a 
kingdom to a confederation. The tie which hound 
jjgiMw- the vassal princes to the king became so lax that it 
was at last thrown off altogether. In this prooQts- 
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foreign invadioh largely helped. Between the two pro- 
cesses of foreign war and domestic disinte^tion, a 
chaotic time followed, in which boundaries were ever 
shifting and new states were ever rising and falling. 
In the. end, nearly all the lands which had formed the 
old kingdom came together again, with new names and 
boundaries, as members of a lax Confederation. The 
latest events of all have driven the former chief of the 
Confederation beyond its boundaries ; they have joined its 
other members together by a much closer tie ; they have 
raised the second member of the former Confederation 


TheO«r- 

mmBund, 

im. 

The new 
Confeae* 
relkm and 


to the post of perpetual chief of the new Confederation, 
and they have further clothed him with the Impe- 
rial title. But it must be remembered that the modem The new 

gmpjgfi 

Empire of Germany is stiU a Federal state. Its chief 
bears the title of Emperor ; still the relation is federal 
and not feudal. The lesser members of the Empire 
are not vassals of the Emperor, as they were in the days 
of the old kingdom. They are states bound to him and 
to one another by a tie which is strictly federal. That 
the state whose prince holds Imperial rank far sur- 
passes any of its other members in extent and power 
is an important political fact ; but it does not touch the 
federal position of all the states of the Empire, great and 
small. Beuss-Schleiz is not a vassal state of Prussia ; it 
is a member of a league in wliich the voice of Prussia 
naturally goes for more than the voice of Beuss-Schleiz. 

The dissolution of the German kingdom, and with it 
the wiping out of the last tradition of the Boman Em- 
pire, cannot be separated from th^ history of wars of the 
French Bevolution which went before it, and which wmboi ; 
indeed led to it. For our purely geograplucal purpose, ; 

must distinguish the changes which dinsctly affected ;,^^^;;^^*'.]^ 
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the Genpan kingdom from those which affected the 
Austrian states, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, lands 
which have now a separate historic being from Germany, 
The last war which the Empire as such waged with 
France was the eight years’ war which was ended by the 
Peace of Lun^ville. By that peace, all Germany on 
the left bank of the Ehine was ceded to France. What a 
sacrifice this was we at once see, when we bear in mind 
that it took in the three metropolitan cities of Koln, 
Mainz, and Trier, the royal city of Aachen, and the 
famous bishoprics of Worms and Speyer. A number 
of princes thus lost all or part of their dominions, and 
it was presently agreed that they should compensate 


The themselves within the lands which remained to the 

Betclti- 

kingdom at the expense of the free cities and the^ 
ecclesiastical princes. The great German hierardiy of 
of the Pi*iiicely bishops and abbots now came to an end, with 


tioal prin- a solitary exception. As the ancient metropolis of 
l^ties. passed to France, the see of its archbishop 

gimateof was removcd to Regemhiirg^ where, under the title 
burg. of Prince-Primate^ he remained an Elector and Arch- 


asecaiiil Chancellor of the Empire. Salzburg became a secu- 
lar electorate. The other ecclesiastical states were 


annexed by the neighbouring princes, and of the free 
cities six only were left. These were the Hanseatic 


towns of Luheck^ Bremen^ and Hamburg^ and the inland 
towns of Frankfurt y Numberg^ and Augsburg. Besides 
^i«. Salzburg, three new Electorates arose, WurHemhenj, 
Baden, and Hessen-Cassel. Xone of these new Electors 


ever chose any King or Emperor. The next war led 
^ of Pressburg, in which the Electors of 

Bavaria, Wtirttemberg, and Baden, appear as allies of 
SJwifc Prance, and by which those of Bavaria and WUrttemberg 
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are acknowledged as Kings. Austria was now wholly 

cut off from south-western Germany. WUrttemberg and jjj-* — 

Baden divided her Swabian possessions, while Tyrol, 

Trent, Brixen, together with the free city of*Augs- 
burg, fell to the lot of Bavaria. Austria received 


Salzburg, and the Grand Duchy of Wurzburg was gnmd ^ 
formed to compensate its Elector, himself an Austrian woraUrg. 


prince. 

These were the last changes which took place while 
any shadow of the old Kingdom and Empire lasted. 

The reigning King of Germany and Emperor-elect, 

Francis King of Hungary and Bohemia and Archduke 
of Austria, had already begun to call himself ‘ Heredi- TiUeof 
tary Emperor of Austria.' In the treaty of Pressburg of AMtn< 
he is described by the strange title, unheard of before 
or after, of* Emperor of Germany and Austria,’ and 
the Empire itself is spoken of as a * Germanic Confede- 
ration.’ These formulje were prophetic. The next year 
a crowd of princes renounced their allegiance, and formed 
themselves into the Confederation of the Rhine under The confe. 

'' , dexvtion of 

the protectorate of France. The formal dissolution of 
the Empire followed at once. The succession which 
had gone on from Augustus ended ; the work of Charles 
the Great was undone. Instead of the Frank ruling 
over Gaul, the Frenchman ruled over Gemiany. A time Repeated 
of confusion followed, in which boundaries were con- im-mu 
stantly shifting, states were constantly rising and falling, 
and new portions of .German ground were being con- 
stantly added to France. At the time of the greatest oennany 

1811 - 

extent of French dominion, the political state of Ger- i8i». 
many was on this wise. The dissolution of the Empire Tenses 
had released all its members from their allegiance, and 
the German possessions of the Kings of Denmark and 
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CHAP. Sweden had been incorporated with their several king- 
doms. Hannover was wholly lost to its island sovereign ; 
seized and lost again more than once by Prussia and by 
iistria. France, it passed at last wholly into the hands of the 
foreign power. Prussia had lost, not only its momentary 
possession of Hannover, but also everything west of the 
Elbe. Austria had yielded Salzburg to Bavaria, and 
part of her own south-western territory in Krain and 
Kamthen had passed to France under the name of the 
Annexa. Illyrian Provinces. France too, beside all the lands 
west of the Ehine, had incorporated East FriesUind, 
Oldenburg^ part of Hannover^ and the three Hanseatic 
cities. The remaining states of Germany formed the 
confedara. Confederation of the Rhine. The chief among these 
were the four Kingdoms of Bavaria., Wurttemberg^ 
Kingdoms Soxofiy, Slid WestfoUa. Saxony had become a kingdom 
Md West, under its own Elector soon after the dissolution of 
* the Empire : the new-made kingdom of Westfalia had 

a French king in Jerome Buonaparte. Besides Mecklen- 
burg^ Baden — now a Grand Ducliy — Berg^ Nassau^ 
Hessen^ and other smaller states, there were now ampng 
its members the Grand Duchy of Wurzburg., and also a 
Grand Grand Duchy of Frankfurt^ the possession of tlie Prince 
Franfittrt. Primate, once of Mainz, afterwards of Eegensburg. 
We may say with truth that during this time Germany 
had ceased to exist ; its very name had vanished 
, from the map of Europe. 

Prussia was a power so thoroughly German that 
the fate even of its non-German possessions cannot 
well be separated from German geography. The same 
King, blow which cut $hort the old electorate of Branden- 

dom 

kingdom of Fras^. in 
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its Polish acqtusitions. Wet^-Pruma only was left, 
and even here Danzig was cut off to form a separate 
republic. The other Polish territories of Prussia formed 
the Duchg of Warsaw^ which was held by the new Vothyot 
King of Saxony. Silesia thus fell back again on its 
half-isolated position, all the more so as it lay be- smT 
tween the German and the Polish possessions of the 
Saxon king. The territory left to Prussia was now ^ 
wholly continuous, without any outljring possessions; 
but the length of its frontier and the strange irregu- 
larity of its shape on the map were now more striking 
than ever. 


, The liberation of Germany and the fall of Buona- 
parte brought with it a complete reconstruction of the* 
German territory. Germany again rose, no longer as 
an Empire or Kingdom, but as a lax Confederation. TheG«r. 
Austria, the duchy whose princes had been so often 
chosen Emperors, became its presiding state. The 
« boundaries of the new Confederation differed but 
slightly from those of the old Kingdom ; but the in- 
ternal divisions had greatly changed. Once more a 
number of princes held lands both in Gennany and out 
of it. The so-called ‘ Emperor ’ of Austria, the Kings of 
Prussia, Denmark, and the Netherlands, became mem- •o^®***- 
bers of ^the Confederation for those parts of their 
dominions which had formerly been states of the 
Empire. Li the like, sort, the King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, having recovered his continental dominions, 
entered the Confederation by the title of King of Hanr 


nover. This new kingdom was made up of the former jgggya 
electorate with some additions, including East-Fries- 
land. In other piurts the Prussian territories iwere largely ^ 
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CHAP, increased. Magdeburg and Halberstadt were recovered* 
: — ^ Sieedish Pomerania was added to the rest of the ancient 

jACtease 

duchy; and, more important than this, a large part of 
nSSem- kingdom of Sa.uong, including the greater part of 
Laiisitz and the formerly outlying land of Cottbus^ wafe 
incorporated with Prussia. This change, which made 
the Saxon kingdom far smaller than the old electorate, 
altogether put an end to the peninsular position of 
Silesia, even as regarded the strictly German possessions 
of Prussia. The kingdom was at the same time rendered 
more compact by the recovery of part of its Polish 
possessions under the name of the Grand Duchy of 
poaen. Posen. In western Gennany again Prussia now made 
great acquisitions. Its old outlying Ehenish an^ 
{lS£)ry -W^st-falian possessions grew into a large and toler- 
ably compact territory, though lying isolated from 
the great body of the monarchy. The greater part 
of the territory west of the Ehiiie which had been 
ceded to France now became Prussian. The Prussian 
dominions now look in the cities of Kbln, no longer a 
metropolitan see, Aachen, Trier, Munster, and Paderbom. 
The main part of the Prussian possessions thus consisted 
of two detached masses, of very unequal size, but which 
seemed to crave for a closer geographical union. The 
Si. ^Principality of Nmfckdtel, which made the Prussian 
king a member of the Swiss Confederation, will be 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Of the other powers wliich entered the Confedera- 
tion for the German parts of their dominions, but 
which also had territories beyond the Confederation, 
Auslrui recovered Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen, 

byA™tri». together with the south-eastern lands which had passed 
to France. Thus the territory of the Confederation, 
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Ul^e that of the old Kingdom, again reached to the 
Hadriatic. Denmark entered the Confederation for HoU 
steiny and for a new possession, that of Lauenburg^ the 
duchy wliich in a manner represented ancient Saxony. 
The King of the Netherhxnda entered the Confederation 
for the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg^ part of which how- 
ever was cut off to be added to the Rhenish possessions 
of Prussia. Sweden, by the cession of its last remnant 
of Pomerania, ceased altogether to be a German power. 

There were thus five powers whose dominions lay 
partly within the Coiifederatipn, partly out of it. In 
the case of one of these, that of Prussia, the division 
between German and non-German territory was purely 
foimal. Prussia was practically a purely German power, 
and the greatest of purely German powers. Her rival 
Austria stood higher in fonnal rank in the Confedera- 
tion, and her princes ruled over a much greater con- 
tinuous territory ; but here the distinction between 
German and non-German lands was really practical, as 
later events have shown. It has been found possible to 
shut out Austria from Germany. To shut out Prussia 
would have been to abolish Germany altogether. Han- 
nover, though under a common sovereign with Great 
Britain, was so completely cut off from Great Britain, 
and had so little influence on British politics, that it was 
practically as much a purely German state before its 
separation from Great Britain as it was afterwards. In 
the cases of Denmark and the Netherlands, princes the 
greater part of whose territories lay out of Germany 
held adjoining territories in Germany. Here then were 
materials for political questions and difficulties; and 
in the case of Denmark, these questions and difliculties 
became of the highest impo];tance. 
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CHAP.' Among those members of the Confederation whose 
. territory lay wholly within Gennany^ .the Kingdom 
Kingdom of Bavaria stood first. Its newly acquired lands to 
ofBovario. Austria; but it made 

large acquisitions to the north-east. Modern Ba- 
varia consists of a large mass of territory. Bavarian, 
Swabian, and Frankish, counting within its boundaries 
the once free cities of Augsburg and Niimberg and 
the great bishoprics of Bamberg and Wurzburg. 
Her Besides this, Bavaria recovered a considerable part 
of the ancient Palatinate west of the Bhine, which 
adds Speyer to the list of Bavarian cities. The other 
wfirfctem- statcs which bore the kingly title, Wiirttemberg and 
^ony. the remnant of Saxony^ were of much smaller extent. 
Saxony however kept a position in many ways out 
of all proportion to the narrowed extent of its geo- 
graphical limits. Wtlrttemberg, increased by various 
additions from the Swabian lands of Austi'ia and from 
other smaller principalities, had, though the smallest 
of kingdoms, won for itself a much higher position 
than had been held by its former CJounts and Dukes. 
Along with them might be ranked the Grand Duchy 
Bifcden. of Baden^ with its strange irregular frontier, taking in 
Heidelberg and Constanz. Among a crowd of smaller 
states stand out the two Hessian principalities, the 
Hessen. Grand Duchy of Hessen- Darmstadt^ and UessenrCassel^ 
whose prince still kept the title of Elector, and the 
Oldenburg. Grand Duchy of Nassau, The Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg nearly divided the Kingdom of Hannover into two^ 
Anhalt. parts. The principalities of Anhalt stretched into the 
Prussian territory between Halberstadt and the newly 
won Saxon lands. The Duchy of Brunswick helped to 
divide the two great masses of Prussian territory. Ih 
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the north Medderdmrg remained, as before^' nnequaJly 
divided between the Grand Dukes of and 

Strelitz. Germany was thus thoroughly mapped out 
afresh. Some of the old names had vanished; some 
had got new meanings. The greater states, with 
the exception of Saxony, became greater. A crowd 
of insignificant principalities passed away. Another 
crowd of them remained, especially the smaller Saxon 
duchies in the land which had once been Thuringian. 
But, if we look to two of the most characteristic 
features of the old Empire, we shall find that one 
has passed away for ever, while the other was sadly 
weakened. No ecclesiastical principality revived in the 
new state of things. The territory of one of the old 
bishoprics, that of Luttich or Liege, formerly absorbed 
by France, now passed wholly away from Germany, and 
became part of the new kingdom of Belgium. Of the 
free cities four did revive, but four only. The three 
Tlanse Towna^ no longer included in French depart- 
ments, and Frankfurt, no longer a Grand Duchy, entered 
the Confederation as independent commonwealths. 
Germany, for a while utterly crushed, had come to 
life again; she had again reached a certain measure 
of national unity, which could hardly fail to become 
closer.' 

The Confederation thus formed lasted, with hardly 
any change that concerns geography, till the war of 
1866. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg^ which had, 

* No influence waa more powerful for this end than the ZMtertin 
or customs union, which b^gan in 1818 and gradually united most of 
the German states for certain puiposes. But as it did not aflect 
the boundaries or the governments of sovereign states, it hardly 
concerns geography. Keither do the strivings after more perfect 
judon in 1846 and the following yei^. 
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CHi». by the arrangements of 1815, been held by the King 
of the Netherlands as a member of the German Con- 
federation, was, on the separation of Belgium and the 
Netherlands, cut into two parts. Part was added to 
Belgum ; another part, though quite detached from the 
kuigdom of the Netherlands, was held by its king as 
a member of the Confedmtion. In 1839 he also entered 
it for the Duchy of Limburg. The internal movements 
Warm which began in 1848, and the war in Sleswiek and 
^Bwick ^hich began in the same time, led to no lasting 

1848-1851. geographical changes. In 1849 the Swabian principa- 
lities of Uolienzolleni were joined to the Prussian crown. 
ceBBion The last Danish war ended by the cession of Sleswiek and 

Duchies to Holsteiu.to^ethev witli Lauenburg, to Prussia and Austria 

Auatrift ’ ® . . • • i 

jointly, an arrangement in its own nature provisional. 
Austria ceded her right in Lauenburg to Prussia in the 
next year, and in the next year again came the Seven 
Weeks’ War, and the great geographical changes which 
Abolition followed it. The German Confederation was abolished ; 

of tho Coil* , , 

federation. AustHa was sliut out froiii all share in German affairs. 

Exclusion 

of Austria, and she ceded her ioiut right in Sleswiek and Holstein to 

North-Ger< ^ ^ 

Prussia. The Northern states of Germany became a 
‘bstinct Confederation under the presidency of Prussia, 
whose immediate dominion was increased by the annexa- 
tion of the kingdom of Hanmver, the duchy of Nassau, 
a^exa- the electorate of llessen, and the city of Frankfurt. The 
States south of the Main, Bavaria, WUrttemberg, Baden, 
and the southern part ofHessen-Dannstadt, remained for 
a while outside of the new League. The non-Germafi 
Sato of Prussia, Prussia strictly so called with the 

MeSm. of ^osen and the newly acquired land of 

Sleswiek, were now incorporated with the Confedera- 
tion; on the other hand, all that Austria had held within 
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the Confederation was now shut out of it. Luxemburg chap, 
also was not included in the new League, and, after some 
•disputes, it was in the next year recognized as a neutral SfLwM-** 
territory under its own duke the King of the Nether- 
lands. The little principality of Liechtenstein was perhaps iiU«hton. 
forgotten altogether; but, as not being included in 
the Confederation, nor yet incorporated with anything 
else, it must be looked on as becoming an absolutely 
independent state. Thus the geographical frontiers of orMt geo- 
Germany underwent, at a single blow, changes as great 
RS they had undergone in the wars of the French Eevo- 
lution. The geography of the presiding power of the 
new League was no less changed. 

That extraordinary extent of frontier which had 
liitherto been characteristic of Prussia was not wholly 
taken away by the new annexations, but it was greatly 
lessened. The kingdom, as a kingdom, is made far 
more compact, and the two great detached masses in 
which it formerly lay are now joined together. More- 
over, the geographical character of Prussia becomes of 
much less political importance, now that her frontier 
marches to so great an extent on the smaller members 
of the League of which she is herself President. Next war with 
came the war with France, the first effect of which mlwwi. 
was the admission of the southern states of Germany The 
into the new League, which presently took the name of 
an Empire, with the Prussian King as hereditary Em- ^S?Se 
peror. Then by the peace with France, nearly the states, 
whole of Elsass^ including Strassburgy and part of 
Lotharingiay including MetZy were restored to Germany, gen, wL 
They have, under the name of Ekuss^Lothringeny 
become an Imperial territory, forming part of the 
Empire and owning the sovereignty of the Emperor, 
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but not becoming part of the kingdom of Prussia or 
of any other German state. The assumption of the 
Imperial title could hardly be avoided in a confedera- 
tion whose constitution was monarchic, and which num- 
bered kings among its members. No name but that of 
Emperor could have been found to express the relation 
between th§ presiding chief and the lesser sovereigns. ' 
Still it must be borne in mind that the new Gennan 
Empire is in no sdnse a continuation or restoration of 
the Holy Eoman Empire which fell sixty-four years 
before its creation. But it may be fairly looked on as 
a restoration of the old German Kingdom, the King- 
dom of the East-Franks. Still, as far as geography 
is concerned, no change can be stranger than the 
change in the boundaries of Gennany between the ninth 
century and the nineteenth. The new Empire, cut short 
to the north-west, south-west, and south-east, has grown 
somewhat to the north, and it has grown prodigiously 
to the north-east. Its ruling state, a state which 
contains such illustrious cities as Aachen, Kbln, Trier, 
and Frankfurt, is content to call itself after an extinct 
heathen people whose name had most likely never 
reached the ears of Charles the Great. The capital of the 
new Empire, placed far away from any of the ancient 
seats of German kingship, stands in what in his day, and 
long after, was a Slavonic land. Germany, with its 
chief state bearing the name of Prussia, with the place 
of its national assemblies transferred from Frankfurt to 


SSTmw presents one of the strangest changes that his- 

Empire, torfcal geography can show us. But, strange as is ther. 
geographical change, it has come about gradually, 

& : the natural working of historical causes. The Slavonic 
and Prussian lands have been germanized, while th^p 
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'western parts of the old kingdom which have fallen away 
have mostly lost their German character. Those Ger-* 
man lands udiich have^formed the kernel of the Swiss 


CHAP. . 

vm. 



Confederation have risen to a higher political state than * P V 
that of any kingdom or Empire. But the German ’ 
lands which still remain so strangely united to the 
land)3 of the Magyar and the southern Slave await, at 
however distant a time, their natural and inevitable re- 
union. So does a Danish population in the extreme 
north await, with less hope, its no less natural sepa- 
ration from the German body. Posen, still mainly Slavo- 
nic, remains unnaturally united to a Teutonic body, but 
it is not likely to gain by a tr^nsfer to any other ruler. 

The reconstruction of the German realm in its present 
shape, a shape so novel to the eye, but preserving so 
much of ancient life and ancient history, has been the 
greatest historical and geographical change of our times. 


§ ’ 3. The Kingdom of Italy, 

We parteid from the Italian kingdom at the moment Sn^eMt 
of its separation from the Eastern and Western kingdoms 
of the Franks. Its history, as a kingdom, consists in 
little more than its reunion with the East-Frankish 
crown, and in the way in which the royal power gra- 
dually died out within its limits. There is but little to 
say as to any changes of frontier of the kingdom as 
such. As long as Germany, Itidy, and Burgundy ac- 
knowledged a single king, any shiftings of the frontiers 
of his three kingdoms were of secondary importance. ^ 
When the power of the Emperors in Italy had died 
out, the land became a system of independent common- 
wealths and principalities, which had hardly that degree 
of unity which could enable us to say thagt a certain 
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chap. territory was added to Italy or taken from it. Even if 
a certain territory passed from an Italian to a German 
or Burgundian lord, the cession wrought a change in 
the frontier of this or that Italian state ; it hardly 
wrought a change in the frontier of Italy itself. The 
chaaseson shiftings of frontier along the whole Alpine border have 
.^ntier. been considerable ; but it is only in our own clay tnat 
we can say that Italy as such has become capable of 
extending or lessening her liorders. Wlien, in 1860, 
Cue of Venice and Verona were added to the Italian kingdom, 

Votona. , n X 1 xxT 

that was a distinct change in the frontier of Italy. We 
can hardly give that name to endless earlier changes on 
the same marcliland. In the fourteenth century, for 
Case of instance, the town of Trieste^ disputed between the patri- 
archs of Aquileia and the commonwealth of Venice, 
was acknowledged as an independent state, and it pre- 
sently gave up its independence by commendation to 
the Duke of Austria. It is not likely that the question 
entered into any man’s mind whether the frontiers of 
the German and Italian kingdoms were affected by such 
a change. Wliether as a free city or as an Austrian 
lordship, Trieste remained under the superiority, for- 
mally undoubted but practically nominal, of the common 
sovereign of Germany and Italy, the Roman Emperor or 
King. Whether the nominal allegiance of the city was 
due to him in his German or in his Italian character 
No easteni most likely no one stopped to think. East and west, 
frontiers, the Italian kingdom had no frontiers ; the only question , 
which could arise was as to the relation of the islands 
of Corsica and Sardinia to the kingdom itself or to any 
of the states which arose within it. To the south of 
the Imperial kingdom of Italy lay the independent Lom- 
bard duchies, and the possessions which at the time of 
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the separation of the Empires still remained to the 
Eastern Ocesar* These southern lands, Lombard and 
Byzantine, changed in time into the Norman duchy of 
Apulia and kingdom of Sidly ; but that kingdom, held 
as it was as a fief of the see of Eome, was never incor- 
porated with the Italian kingdom of the Emperors, nor 
did its kings ever become the men of the Emperor. 
Particular Emperors in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, in the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth, , were 
also kings of one or both the Sicilian kingdoms ; but 
at no time before our own day were 8i(*ily and southern 
Italy incorporated with a Kingdom of Italy. When we 
rememl^er that it was to the southern part of the penin- 
sula that the name of Italy was first given, we see liere 
a curiosity of nomenclature as remarkable as the shift- 
ings of meaning in the names of Saxony and Burgundy. 

Naples and Sicily then, the Two Sicilies of later 
political nomenclature, lie outside our present subject. 
So does the commonwealth of Venice^ except so far as 
Venice afterwards won a large subject territory on tlie 
Italian mainland. Both these states liave to do witli 
Italy as a geographical expression, but neither the 
Venetian commonwealth nor the Sicilian kingdom is 
Italian within the meaning of the present section. They 
formed no part of the Carolingian dominion. They 
were parts of tlie Eastern Empire, not of the Western. 
They remained attached to tlie New Rome after an 
Imperial throne had again been set up in the Old. 
They gradually fell away from their allegiance to 
the Eastern Empire, but they were never incorpo- 
rated with the Empire of the West. I shall deal 
with them here only in their relations to tlie Imperial 
Kingdom of Italy, ^d treat of their specid history^ 
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CHAP, elsewhere among the states which arose out of die 
break-up of the Eastern Empire. Again, on the north- 
I western march of Italy a power gradually arose, partly 

Italian, but for a long time mainly Burgundian, which 
has in the end, by a strange fate, grown into a new 
The House Italian kingdom. This is the House of Savoy, The 
growth of the dominions of that house, the process 
by which it gradually lost territory in Burgundy and 
gained it in Italy^ form another distinct subject. It 
Its special Will be dealt with here only in its relations to the king- 
dom of Italy. 

dom rf”* Italian Kingdom of the Karlings, the kingdom 

tSw^he reunited to Germany under Otto the Great, 

^ been already said, a continuation of the old 
Lombard kingdom. It consisted of that kingdom, 
enlarged by the Italian lands which fell ojflT from the 


Eastern Empire in the eighth century ; that is by the 
Exarchate and the adjoining Pentapolis^ and the imme- 
diate territory of Rome itself. The Lombard kingdom, 
in its full extent, took in the lands north of the Po, 


Austriu where we find, as elsewhere, an Austria to the east 
and a Neustria to the west. The Lombard Neustria 
^niMany. Btretchcs south of the Po, and takes in the western part' 
of .Emilia, including the cities of Piacenza, Parma, 
Reggio, and Modena. The Lombard kingdom also took 
in Tuscany, a name which, as it no longer reaches to 
the Tiber, answers pretty nearly to its modem use. 
The Tuscan name has lived on; the Exarchate an4 
Pentapolis, as having been the chief seat of the later ' 
Imperial power in Italy, got the name of Somania, 
Bomandiola, or Romagna. This name also lives 
■ - ■ but the Loihbard Neustria and Austria soon vanish^ ' 
from the map. Their disappearance was perhaps luck^ 
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as one knows not what arguments might otherwise 
hare been built on the presence of an Austria south of 
the Alps. The Lombard Neustria, with the western 
part of Austria, taking in the cities of Bergamo and' 
Brescia, got the special name of Lombardy, The rest 
of the Lombard Austria, after various shiftings of names 
taken from the princip^ties which rose and fell within 
it, came back in the end to its oldest name, Vmeiia, 
In the north-west comer Iporedia or Ivrea appears as 
a distinct march ; but the Venetian march at the other 

I* 

comer, known at this stage as the duchy of FritUi^ is of 
more importance. It takes in the county of Trmt^ the 
special march of Fritdi^ and whe march of Istria, This 
is the comer in which the German and Italian frontier 
has so often fluctuated. We have seen that, after the 
union of the Italian and German crowns, even Verona 
j^tself was sometimes counted as German ground. 

Under the German kings Italy came under the 
same influences as the other two Imperial kingdoms. 
Principalities grew up ; free cities grew up ; but, while 
in Germany the principalities were the rule and the 
cities the exception, in Italy it was the other way. 
The land gradually became a system of practically 
independent commonwealths. Feudal princes, ecclesi- 
astical or temporal, flourished only in the north-western 
and north-eastern comers of the kingdom. But, if the 
range of the German cities was less wide, and their 
career less brilliant, than those of Italy, their freedom 
was mcH*e lasting. The Italian cities gradually fell 
under tyrants, and the tyrants gradually grew into 
^ ^knowledged princes. Bishops of l^me too, by 
a series of claims skilfully pressed at various times, 
|j|mfriv^ to ^ greatest pf^ecdesias^cal prind- 
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palities, one which stretched across the peninsula from 
sea to sea. The geographical history of Italy consists 
of four stages. In the first the kingdom fell asunder 
into principalities. In the second the principalities 
vanished before the growth of the free cities. In the 
third the cities were again massed into principalities, 
till in the fourth the principalities were at last merged 
in a kingdom of united Italy. 

Under the Saxon and Frankish Emperors the old 
Lombard names of Austria and Neustria pass away. 
Several small marches lie along the Burgundian frontier, 
as Savona on the coast, Ivrea among the mountains 
to the north-west, between them Montfermt^ Vasto^ and 
Suaa^ whose princes, as special guardians of the passage 
between the two kingdoms, bore the title of Marquess 
in Italy. It was in this region that tlie feudal princes^ 
were strongest, and that the system of free cities had 
the smallest developement. The Savoyard power was 
The Mm. already beginning to grow up in the extreme north-west 
corner ; but at this time a greater part in strictly Italian 
S88-16S8. history is played by the Marquesses of Montferrat, who 
for many centuries kept their position as important 
feudal princes quite apart from the lords of the cities. 
In the north-east corner of the kingdom the place of the 
old Austria is taken by the border principalities where 
the Italian, the German, and the Slave all come in 
contact, and which fluctuated more than once between 
the Italian and the German crowns. We have here the 
great march of Verona, beyond it that of Friuli, Trent, 
the marchland of the marchland, between Verona and 
Bavaria, and ^the peninsula of Istria on the Slavonic 
side of the Hadriatic. Between the border districts on 
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either side lay the centr^ land, Lombardy in the nar- chap. 
rower sense, the chosen home of the free cities. Here, ' — 
by the middle of the twelfth century, every city had » 

practically become a separate commonwealth, owning 
only the most nominal superiority in the Emperor, 

Guelfic cities withstood the Emperor ; Ghibelin cities 
wefcomed him ; but both were practically independent 
commonwealths. Hence came those long wars between Wawpfthe 
the Swabian Emperors and the Italian cities which form Emperora. 
the chief feature of Italian history in the second half of 
the twelfth century and the first half of the thirteenth. 

Bound the younger and the elder capital, round Guelfic Milan and 
Milan and Ghibelin Pavia, grthered a crowd of famous 
names, Como^ Bergamo^ and Brescia^ Lodi^ Crema^ Theothpr 
and Cremona^ Tortoiia^ Piacenza^ and Parma^ and cities. 
Alessaiidria^ the trophy of republican and papal victory aria, lies, 
over Imperial power. The Veronese march was less rich 
*in cities of the same historical importance; but both 
Verona itself and Padua played a great part, as the veronaand 
seats first of commonwealths, then of tyrants. Further 
north and east, the civic element was again weaker. 

Trent gradually parted off from Italy to become an Trent, 
ecclesiastical principality of the German kingdom; 
and the Patriarchs of Aquileia grew into powerful xquiieia. 
princes at the north-eastern corner of the Hadriatic. 

Within the Veronese or Trevisan march itself, the The lords 
lords of liomano and the more important marquesses and Este. 
of Este also demand notice. Bomano gave the Trevi- 
san march its famous tyrant Eccelino in the days of 
Frederick the Second, and the Marquesses of Este, The north, 
kinsmen of the great Saxon dukes, came in time to SSJSwia ‘ 
rank among the chief Italian princes. The extreme 
north-eastern march so completely fell off from Italy 
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CHAP, that it will be ]betfcer treated in tracing the growth of 
the powers of Venice and Austria. 

^TOcany, In the more central lands of the kingdom, in the 
old exarchate, now known as Romagna, in the march 
ABoona. variously called by the names of Camerino, Fermo, or 
Aticona, and above all in the march of Tuscany on the 
southern sea, the same developement of city life also 
took place, but somewhat later. North of the Apen- 
nines, along the Hadriatic coast, arose a crowd of 
small commonwealths which gradually changed into 
small tyrannies. Tuscany, on the other hand, was 
oommn. parted off into a few commonwealths of illustrious 
name. For a while one of these ran a course which 
stood rather apart from the conunon run of Italian 
history. Pisa, then one of the great maritime and com- 
mercial states of Europe, became, early in the eleventh 
SitotS century, a power which forestalled the crusades and 

Saracen. Though she was 
in every sense a city of the Italian kingdom, Pisa at 
this time held a position not unlike that which was 
afterwards held by Venice. Like her, she was a power 
which colonized and conquered beyond the seas, but 
which came only gradually to take a share in the 
main course of Italian affairs. Beyond the borders of 
Tuscany, the same position was held by Genoa on the 
Oenoa. Ligurian gulf. Pisa won Sardinia from the Saracen ; 
Oogtpatioii Genoa, after long disputes with Pisa, obtained a more 
lasting possession of Corsica. Eeturning to Tuscany, 
three great commonwealths here grew up, which gra- 
dually divided the land between them. These were 
Lucca and Siena, and Florence, the last of Italian 
Florence, ^ities to UBB to greatness, but the one which* became 
in many ways the greatest among her fellowk In the 
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^centre of Italy, within the bounds of old Etruria but chah 
not within those of modern Tuscany, PmtgiiL, both as — r-^ 
commonwealth and as tyranny, held a high place among ^*****‘** 
Italian cities. Of Borne herself it is almost impossible ikuae. 

^to speak. She has much history, but she has little 
geography. Emperors were crowned there; Popes 
somibtimes lived there ; sometimes Borne appears once 
more as a single Latin city, waging war against Tus- 
culum or some other of her earliest fellows. The 
claims of her Bishops to independent temporal power, Giainuof 

t , 1 , thePofitti. 

founded on a succession of real or pretended Imperial 
and royal grants, lay still in the background ; but they 
were ready to grow into reali<^y as occasion served. 

The next stage of Italian political geography may seooud ^ 
be dated from the death of Frederick the Second, when laso-isso. 
the practical being of an Lnperial kingdom in Italy may 
be said to have passed away. Presently begins the 
gradual change of tlie commonwealths into tyrannies, Oiwtho# 
and the grouping together of many of them into larger 
states. We also see the beginning of more definite 
claims to temporal dominion on behalf of the Popes. 

In the course of the tlii-ee hundred years between 
Frederick the Second and Charles the Fifth, these nomioioB 

of Spainit 

processes gradually changed the face of the Italian is66-mi. 
kingdom. It became in the end a collection of princi- 
^palities, broken only by the survival of a few oligarchic 
• commonwealths and by the anomalous dominion of 
Venice on the mainland. Between Frederick the 
Second and Charles the Fifth, we may look on the 
Empire as practically in abeyance in Italy. The com- 
ing of an Emperor always caused a great stir for the 
-time, but It was only for the time. After the grant 
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CHAP, of Eudolf of Habsburg to the Popes, a distinction wa^ 
drawn between Imperial and papal territory in Italy. 
Wliile certain princes and commonwealths still ac- 
knowledged at least the nominal superiority of the 
Emperot, others were now held to stand in the same 
relation of vassalage to the Pope. 

We must now trace out the growth of the chief 
states which were formed by these several processes. 
Beginning again in the north, it must be remembered 
that all this while the power of Savoy was advancing 
in those north- western lands where the influences which 


ImperiAl 
and papal 
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mainly ruled this period had less force than elsewhere. 
Montferrat too kept its old character of a feudal prin- 
cipality, a state whose rulers had in various ways a 
singular coimexiou with the East. As Marquesses ol 
Montferrat had claimed the crown of Jerusalem and 
had worn the crown of Thessalonica, so, as if to keep 
even the balance between East and West, in return a 
Paiaio- branch of the Imperial house of Palaiologos came to 

logoi at • nr m 1 

Mont. reign at Montferrat. To the east of these more ancient 
1806. principalities, two great powers of quite different kinds 
grew up in the old Neustria and Austria. These were 
^Ayof the Ducky of Milan and the land power of Venice. 
vonic,* Milan, like most other Italian cities, came under the in- 
fluence of party leaders, who grew first into tyrants and 
then into acknowledged sovereigns. These at Milan, 
after the shorter domination of the Delia Torre, were the' 
v,H. more abiding house of the Visconti. Their dominion, 
iMSi447. various fluctuations and revolutions, was finally 
established when the coming of the Emperor Henrj^ 
the Seventh strengthened the rule of the lords of the 
throughout Italy. At the end of the fourteenth 
iaw,m 5 . century their infonnal lordship was changed by a royal 
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grant into kn acknowledged duchy of the hboipire. The cn^. 
doihinion which they had gradually gained, and which ' — 
wAs thus in a manner legalized, took in all the great 
cities of Lombardy, those especially which had formed 
the Lombard League against the Swabian ^dlmperors. 

Favia indeed, the ancient rival of Milan, kept a kind of cwm^of 
separate being, and was formed into a distinct county. 

But the duchy granted by Wenceslaus to Gian-Ga- 
leazzo stretched far on both sides of the lake of Garda. 

BeUuno at one end and VerceUi at the other formed Bxientof 
part of it. It took in the mountain lands which 
afterwards passed to the two Alpine Confederations; 
it took in Parma^ Piacenza, and Reggio south of 
the Po, and Verona and Vicenza in the old Austrian 
or Venetian land. Besides all this, Padita, Bologna^ 
even Genoa and Pwa, passed at various times under 
the lordship of the Visconti. But tliis great power 
was not lasting. The Duchy of Milan, under various 
lords, native and foreign, lasted till the wars of the 
French Revolution ; but, long before that time, it 
had been cut short on every side. The death of the 
first Duke was folloM ed by a separation of the duchy necw^ 
of Milan and the county of Pavia between his sons, 
and the restored duchy never rose again to its former 
power. The eastern parts, Padua, Verona, Brescia, The^t- 
Bergamo, were gradually added to the dominion of 

. - ^ ^ VAuicOf 

Vemce. By the middle of the fifteenth century, that i4oe-i447. 
republic had become the greatest power in northern 
Italy. In the duchy of Milan the house of Sforza House of 
succeeded that of Visconti ; but the opposing claims 
of the Kings of France were one chief cause of the 
long wars which laid Italy waste in the latter years 
of the fifteenth cehtuiy and the early ye|ffs of the _ 
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sixteenth. The duchy was tossed to and fro between ‘1 
the Emperor, the Erench JOng, and its own dukes. 
Meanwhile the dominion wbifib was thus straggly 
for was cut short at the two ends. It was dis- 
member^ to the north in favour of the two Alpine ' 
Iicagues, as will be hereafter shown more in detail. 
South of the Po, the Popes obtained Porroo and 
ibaPopM Piacenza, which were afterwards granted as papal fiefr 
and to form a duchy for the house of Famese. Thus the 
Duchy of Milan which became in the end a possesmon 
Ponnaand gf Charlcs the Fifth, and afterwards of ms Spamsh 

Piaoenza, 

and Austrian successors, was but a remnant of the great 
dominion of the first Duke. The duchy underwent still 
further dismemberments in later times. 

With Venice we have here to deal in her somewhat 
unnatural position as an Italian land power. This posi- 
tion she took on herself in the fifteenth century; in 
the sixteenth it led to the momentary overthrow and 
wonderful recovery of her dominion in the war of tlje * 
War of the League of Cambray. This land power of Venice stands ' 
caSb»J, quite distinct from the Venetian possessions east of 

150 »- 1617 . . 

the Hadriatic, With this last her possession of the 
coast of the latrian peninsula must be reckoned, rather 
than with her Italian dominions. Between these lay 
Aquileia, Trieste, and the other lands in this quarter 
which gradually came under the power of Austria. The 
continuous Italian dominion of Venice, after her annexa- 
tion of the lands of the patriarchate of Aquileia, took a 
in Udine at one end and Bergamo at the other, besides • ^ 
CV’ma, and for a while Ravmna^ as outlying possessions. ’ r 
Thus the Byzantine city which lay anchored off theii 
shore of the Western Empire could for a season ^<i^l 
the ancient seat of the Exarchate its own. But even . 
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the^continuous land territory of Venice lay in two por- 
’ tions. Brescia and Bergamo were almost cut off from 
Verona and the other possessions to the east by the 
Lake of Garda, the bishopric of Trent to the north, 
and the principality of Mardiim to %ie south. 

The mention of this last state leads us back again to 
the ^mmonwealths 'which, like Milan, changed, first into^ 
tyrannies, and then into acknowledged principalities. 
It is impossible to mention all of them, and some of 
those which played for a while the most brilliant part in 
Italian histpry had no lasting effect on Italian geography. 
The rule of the house of Scala at Verona, the rule of the 
house of Carrara at Padua, lefc no lasting trace on the 
map. It was otherwise with the two states which bor- 
dered on the Venetian possessions to the south. The 
house of Gonzaga held sovereign power at Mantua^ 
first as captains, then as marquesses, then as dukes, 
for nearly four hundred years. Of greater fame was 
\he. power that grew up in the house of Este^ the 
Italian branch of the house of Welf. Their position 
is one specially instructive, as illustrating the various 
tenures by which dominion was held. The marques ss 
of Este, feudal lords of that small principality, be- 
came, after some of the usual fluctuations, permanent 
lords of the cities of Ferrara and Modena, About 
the same time they lost their original holding of Este, 
which passed to Padua, and with Padua to Venice. 
Thus the nominal marquess of Este and real lord of 
Ferrara was not uncommonly spoken of as Marquess 
' of Ferrara. In the fifteenth century these princes rose 
to ducal rank ; but by that time the new doctrine of 
the temporal dominion of the Popes had lu^e great 
^va^ces. Hodena, no man doubted, was a cW of the 
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CHAP. Empire; but Ferrara was now held to be under the 
supremacy of the Pope. The Marquess Borso had thua 
to seek his elevation to ducal rank from two separate 
Duchy of lords. He was created Duke of Modena and Eeggio- 
ussf”** by the Emperor, and afterwards Duke of Ferrara by the 
FemJttf Pope. This difference of holding, as we shall presently 
see, led to the destruction of the power of the 
Este. In the tunes with which we are now concertied, 
tlieir dominions lay in two masses. To the west lay 
the duchy of Modena and Eeggio ; apart from it to the 
Loss of east lay the duchy of Ferrara. Not long after its crea- 

tion, this last duchy was cut short by the surrender of 
the border-district of Rovigo to 'Venice. 

Cities of Between the two great duchies of the house of Este 

Bonittgna. , , 

lay Bologna, in the land which gradually changed from 
Romania in one sense into Romagna in another. Like 
most other Italian cities, the commonwealths of the 
Exarchate and the Pentapolis changed into tyrannies, 
and their petty princes were one by one overthrown by* 
the advancing power of the Popes. Every city had its 

PetSSs’ only a few, hke the houses of 

Bimini. Bmtevoglio at Bologna, of Baglioni at Perugia, and Mala- 
testa at Rimini, that rose to any historical importance. 
One only combined historical importance with acknow- 
ledged princely rank. The house of Montefdtro, lords of 
1478 - 1681 . Urbino, became acknowledged dukes by papal grants. 
From them the duchy passed to the house of La Eovere, 
and it flourished under five princes of the two dynas- 
ties. Gradually, by successive annexations, the papal 
dontinions, before the middle of the sixteenth century^ ’ 
dominions. Stretched from the Po to Tarracina. Ferrara, and 
Urbino still remained distinct states, but states which 
were confessedly held as fiefs of the Holy See* 
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To the West, m Tuscany, the phxenomena are some- c h^ . 
what different. The characteristic of this part of Italy 535^1 
was the grouping together of the smaller cities under 
the power of the larger. Nearly aU the land came 
in the end under princely rule; but both acknoVr- 
ledged princely rule and the tyrannies out of which it 
sprang came into importance in Tuscany later than 
anyVhere else. Lucca had in the fourteenth century Lujca 
a short time of greatness under her illustrious tyrant 
Castruccio ; but, before and after his day, she plays, isao-isw. 
as a commonwealth, only a secondaryjpart in Italy. 

•Still she remained a commonwealth, though latterly 
an oligarchic one, through all changes down to the 
general crash of the French Eevolution. Pisa kept for pimu 
a while her maritime greatness, and her rivalry with 
the Ligurian commonwealth of Genoa. Genoa, less oemNu 
famous in the earliest times, proved a far more lasting 
power. She established her dominion over the coast 
on both sides of her, and kept her island of Corsica uerj^ein 

ComicA. 

-down to modem times. Physical causes caused the fall 
of the maritime power of Pisa; Sardinia passed from her 
to become a kingdom of the House of Aragon, and she 
herself passed under the dominion of Florence, This 
last illustrious city, the greatest of Tuscan and even of Piaasab- 
Italian commonwealths, begins to stand forth as the 
foremost of republican states about the time when her Greatoess 
forerunner Milan came under the rule of tyrants. She Piorenoe. 
extended her dominion over Volterra^ Arezzo^ and many 
smaller places, till she became mistress of all northern 
Tuscany. To the south the commonwealth of Si^ 
also formed a large dominion. In Florence the rule of 
the Medici grew step by step into a hereditary tyranny ; 
but it was an intermittent t3rranny, one whit^was sup- , 
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CHAP. Sported only by foreign force, and which was overturned, 
whenever Florence had strength to act for herself. It 
was only after her last overthrow by the combined powers 
Alexander, of Pope and CsBsar that she became, under Alexander, 
Bwie, the first duke of the house of Medici, an acknowledged 
Cosmo principality. Cosmo the First, the second duke, an* 
nexed Siena, and all the territory of that commonwealth, 
except the lands known as Stati degli Presidi^^ ihBX 
Eiba,d:c. is the isle of EWa and some points on the coast. 
These became parts of the kingdom of Naples ; that is, 
at that time, parts of the dominion of Spain. The state 
thus fonned by Cosmo was one of the most considerable 
in Italy, taking in the whole of Tuscany except the 
territory of Lucca and the lands which became Spanish. 
Its ruler presently exchanged by papal authority the title 
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of Duke of Florence for that of Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
§ 4. The Later Geography of Italy. 


Abeyance Under Cliaiies the Fifth it might have seemed that 
S Eoman Empire and the kingdom of Italy had 

1580-1805. come to life again. A prince who wore both crowns 
was practically master of Italy. But though the power 
of the Emperor was restored, the power of the Empire 
was not. In truth we may look on all notion of a king- 
dom of Italy in the elder sense as having passed away ^ 
with the coronation of Charles himself. The thing 
had passed aw^ay long before ; after the pageant at 
Bologna the name w’as not heard for more than two ^ 
Jr&ioS^ centuries and a half. Italy became truly a ‘geogra- 
expregaion. phical expression;’ the land consisted of a number of 
principalities and a few commonwealths, aU nominally . 
independent, some more or less practically so, but the 
more part of which were under foreign infiueni^, Wid ; 
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" some of them were actually ruled by foreign princes* The 
states of Italy were imited, dmded, hand^ over from 
ome ruler to another, according to the fluctuations of war 
and diplomacy, without any regard either to the will of 
the inhabitants or to the authority of any central power. 
A practically dominant power there was during the 
greater part of this period ; but it was not the power 
of ^ven a nominal King of Italy. For a long time that 
dominant power was held by the House of Austria in 
its two branches. The supremacy of Charles in Italy 
passed, not to his Imperial brother, but to his Spanish 
son. Then followed the long dominion of the Spanish 
branch of the Austrian house ; then came the less 
thorough dominion of the German branch. This last 
was a dominion strictly of the House of Austria as such, 
not of the Empire or of either of the Imperial kingdoms. 
And now that the name of Italy means merely a certain 
surface on the map, we must take some notice, so far 
as they regard Italian history, at once of Savoy at one 
end and of the Sicilian kingdoms at the other. From 
this time both of them have a more direct bearing on 
Italian history. 

By the time of the coronation of Charles the Fifth, 
or at least within the generation which could remember 
his coronation, the gi*eater part of Italy had been 
massed into a few states, which, as compared with the 
. earlier state of things, were of considerable size. A few 
smaller principalities and lordships still kept their place, 
of which one of the smallest, that of Monaco in the 
extreme south-west, has lived on to our own time. So has 
the small commonwealth of Sm Marino^ surrounded 
first by the dominions of the Popes and now by the 
ii^em Ui^om. But such states as these ^ere mere 
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survivals. In the north-east, Venice kept her power 
on the mainland untouched, from the recovery of her 
dominions after the league of Cambray down to her fiiml 
fall. By the treaty of Bologim she lost Ravenna ; she 
lost too Otranto^ Brindisi^ Trani^ and other towns on that 
coast which she had gained during the wars of Naples ; 
but her continuous dominion, both properly Venetian and 
Lombard, remained. The duchy of Milan to the west 
of her was held in succession by the two branches of 
the House of Austria, first the Spanish and then the 
German. But the duchy, as an Austrian possession, 
was constantly cut short towards the west by the 
growing power of Savoy. Tor a while the Milanese 
and Savoyard states were conterminous only during 
a small part of their frontier. The marquisate of 
Montferrat, as long as it remained a separate prin- 
cipality, lay between the southern parts of the two 
states. On the failure of the old line of marquesses, 
Montferrat was disputed between the Dukes of Savoy 
and Mantua. Adjudged to Mantua, and raised into 
a duchy by Imperial authority, it was still claimed, 
and partly conquered, by Savoy. At last, by one of 
the last exercises of Imperial authority in Italy, the 
duchy of Mantua itself was held to be forfeited to the 
Empire ; that is, it became an Austriaii possession. At 
the same time the Imperial authority confirmed Mont- 
ferrat to Savoy. The Austrian dominions in Italy were 
thus extended to the south-east by the ac^cession of the 
Mantuan territory ; but the whole western frontier of 
the Milanese now lay open to Savoyard advance. The 
same treaties which confirmed Montferrat to Savoy and 
Milan to Austria also dismembered Milan in favour of 
Savoy. A corner of the duchy to the south-west^ 
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Alessandria and the neighbouring districts, were now 
given to Savoy; the Peace of Vienna further cut off 
Novara to the north and Tortona to the south. The 
next peace, that of Aix-larChapelle, gave up all west 
bf the Ticino, which river became a permanent frontier. 

Among the other states, the duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza was, on the extinction of the house of Famese, 
handed over to princes of the Spanish branch of the Bour- 
bons. Modena and Ferrara remained united, till Ferrara 
was annexed as an escheated fief to the dominions of 
its spiritual overlord. But the house of Este still reigned 
over Modena with Reggio and Mirandola^ while its 
dominions were extended to the sea by the addi- 
tion of Massa and other small possessions between 
Lucca and Genoa. The duchy in the end passed by 
female succession to the House of Austria. Genoa and 
Lncca remained aristocratic commonwealths ; but Genoa 
lost its island possession of Corsica^ which passed to 
France. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany remained in 
the house of Medici, till it was assigned to Duke 
Francis of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor Francis 
the First, and after that it remained in the House of 
Habsburg-Lorraine. The States of the Church, after the 
annexation of Ferrara, were in the next century further 
•enlarged by the annexation of the duchy of tJrbino, 

Thus, except on the frontier of Piedmont and 
Milan-, the whole time from Charles the Fifth to the 
French Bevolution was, within the old kingdom of 
Italy, much less remarkable for changes in the geo- 
:graphical frontiers of the several states than for the way 
in which they are passed to and fro from one master to 
•another. This is yet more remarkable, if we look to the 
southern part pf the peninsula, and to. the two great 
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^ CMAP. islands wluch in modem geograpty we have learned 
to look on as attached to Italy. The Norman kingdom 
Wonyp which, by steps which will be told elsewhere, grew up to 
the south of the Imperial Kingdom of Italy, has hardly 
ever changed its boundaries, except by the variodS 
separations and unions of the insular and the conti- 
nental kingdom. Even the outlying papal possession 
BeneTffito. of Benevmto went back after each war to its eccle- 
siastical master. But the shiftings, divisions, and re- 
unions of the Two Sicilies and of the island of Sardinia 
have been endless. The Sicilian kingdom of Ae 
Norman and Swabian kings, containing both the island 
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and tlie provinces on the mainland, passed unchanged 
to Charles of Anjou. The revolt of the island split the 
kingdom into two, one insular, one continental, each of 
wliich called itself the Kingdom of Sicily^ though the 
continental realm was more commonly known as the 
Kingdom of Naples. The wars of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries caused endless changes of dynasty 
ill the continental kingdom, but no changes of frontier. 
Under the famous Alfonso in the fifteenth century,. 
Aragon, Sardinia, and the continental Sicily, were 
three kingdoms under one sovereign, while the insular 
Sicily was ruled by another branch of the same house. 
Then continental Sicily passed to an illegitimate 
branch of the House of Aragon, while Sardinia and 
insular Sicily were held by the legitimate branch,, 
which ruled in their Spanish kingdom. The French 
invasion under Cliarles the Eighth and the long wara . 
that followed, the conquests, the restorations, the 
schemes of division, all ended in the union of both the 
Sicilian kingdoms, now known as the Kingdom of 
Two Sicilies^ along with Sardinia, as part of ;tbe ] 
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; Spanish m<marchy. A momentary separation of the 
insular kingdom, in order to give the husband of Mary 
of England royal rank while his father yet reigned, is 
important only as the first formal use of the title of 
^ King of Naples. In the division of the Spanish mon- 
archy, Sardinia ^d Naples fell to the lot of the Aus- 
trian House, wliile Sicily was given to the Duke of 
, Savoy, who thus gained substantial kingly rank. Pre- 
sently the kings of the two island kingdoms made an 
exchange ; Sardinia passed to Savoy, and the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth ruled, like Frederick the Second and 
Charles the Fifth, over both Sicilies. Lastly, the joint 
kingdom was handed over from an Austrian to a new 
Spanish master, the first of the line of Neapolitan 
Bourbons. Thus, at the end of the last century, the 
Two Sicilies formed a distinct and united kingdom, 
while Sardinia formed the outlying realm of the Duke 
of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont. His kingdom was 
of far less value than his principality or liis duchy. 
But, as Sardinia gave their commoi^ sovereign his highest 
title, the Sardinian name often came in common speech 
to be extended to the continental dominions of its king. 
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This period, a period of change, but of comparatively Time d the 
slight geographical change, was followed by a time 
when, in Italy as in Germany, boundaries were changed, 
new names were invented or forgotten names revived, 
when old landmarks were rooted up, and thrones were 
set up and cast down, with a speed which baifies the 
chronicler. The first strictly geographical change 
which was wrought in Italy by the revolurionary wars 
was a characteristic one. A Ciy>adane Bepublic; the 
^ tot (rf a number of momentary commonwealths beai>. 
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iiig names dug up from the recesses of bygone times^ 
took in the duchy of Modena and the Papal Legations 
of Bomagna. Without exactly following the same 
boundaries, it answered roughly to the old Exarchate. 
Then the French victories over Austria caused the 
Austrian duchies of Milan and Mantua to become a 
Transpadane Republic. Then Venice was wiped out at 
Campo Formio, and her Lombard possessions were joined 
together with the two newly made commonwealths, to 
form a Cisalpine Republic. But the same treaty wrought 
another change which was more distinctly geographical. 
Venice and the eastern part of her possessions on the 
mainland, the old Venetia, the Lombard Austria^ was 
now handed over to the modern state which bore the 
latter name. This change may be looked on as distinctly 
cutting short the boundaries of Italy. The duchy of 
Milan in Austrian hands had been an outlying part 
of the Austrian dominions ; but Venetia marches on 
the older territory of the Austrian house, and was 
thus more completely severed from Italy. The whole 
north of the Hadriatic coast thus became Austrian 
in the modern sense. Dne Italian commonwealth — 
for Venice had long counted as Italian — was thus 
handed over to a foreign king. But elsewhere, at 
this stage of revolutionary progress, the fashion ran in 
favour of the creation of local commonwealths. The 
dominions of Genoa became a Ligurian Republic ; 
Naples became a Parthenopcean Republic \ Rome her- 
self exchanged for a moment the memories of kings, 
consuls, emperors, and pontiffs, to become the head of a 
Tiberine Republic. Piedmont was overwhelmed; th® 
greater part was incorporated with France. Some 
small parts were added to the neighbouring republics,. 
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and the king of Sardinia withdrew to hid island' king- ohap. * 
dom. Amid this .crowd of new-fangled states and new- 
fangled names, ancient San Marino still lived on* 

Thus far revolutionary Italy followed the example of 
revolutionary France, and the new states were all at 
least nominal commonwealths. In the next stage, 
when France came under the rule of a single man, 
above all when that single ruler took on him the Im- 
perial title,' the tide turned in favour of monarchy. In 
Eome and Naples it had already turned so in another 
ivay. By help of the Tzar and the Sultan, the new re- 
publics vanished, and the old rulers. Pope and King, Pop® 
came back again. And now France herself began to 
create kingdoms instead of commonwealths. Parma 
was annexed to France, and its Duke was sent to rule 
in Tuscany by the title of King of Etruria, Presently 
Italy herself gave her name to a kingdom. The Cis- iBoi-isosr 
alpine republic, further enlarged by Venice and the 
other territory ceded to Austria at Campo Formio, Kingdom 
enlarged also at one end by the Valtellina^ the valley iwwsh. 
of the upper Adda, and the former bishopric of 
Trmt^ and at the other end by the march of Ancona^ 
became the Kingdom of Italy, Its King, the first since Buonn-^ 
Charles the Fifth who had worn the Italian crown^ 
w^ no other than the new rule^ of France, the self- 
styled ‘ Emperor.’ But, in Buonaparte’s later distribu- 
tions of Italian territory, it was not his Italian king- 
dom, but his French ‘ empire,’ whose frontiers were ex- A^mexa- 
tended. The Ligurian Eepublic was anuexed ; so before 
long was the new kingdom of, Etruria ; Lucca mean- 
while v^as made into a grand duchy for the conqueror’s Oi«&a ■ 
dster. Lastly, Eome itself, with what yras left of the 
papal .dominions, was incorporated with the French > 
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dominion. The work alike of Cfesar and of Charles 
was wiped out from the Eternal City. The Empire of 
the Gauls, which Civilis had dreamed of more than 
seventeen centuries before, had come at last. 

The fate of the remainder of the peninsula had been 
already sealed before Borne became French, The king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies fell asunder. The Bourbon 
king kept his island, as the Savoyard king kept his. 
The continental kingdom passed, as a Kingdom of 
Naples^ first to Joseph Buonaparte, and then to Joa- 
chim Murat. But the outlying Tuscan possessions of 
the Sicilian crown had already passed to France, and 
Benevento^ the outlying papal possession in the heart 
of the kingdom, became a separate principality. 

Thus all Italy — unless we count the island kingdoms 
of Sardinia and Sicily as parts of Italy — was brpiight 
under French dominion in one form or another. But 
of that dominion there were three varieties. The whole 


western part of the land, from Ivrea to Tarracina — 
Purtinoor- uuless it is worth wliile to except the new Lucchese 
TVtooc ^i'lchy — was formally incorporated with France. The 

north-eastern side, from Bozen to Ascoli, formed a 
Kingdom of Italy, distinct from France, but held by 
the same sovereign. And this Kingdom of Italy was 
further increased to the north by part of those Italian 
lands which had become Swiss and German. Southern 
Italy, the Kingdom of Naples, remained in form an inde- 
pendent kingdom ; but it was held by princes who could 
not be looked on as anything but the humble vassals 
of their mighty kinsman. Never had Italy been brought 
more completely under foreign dominion. Still, in a 
part at least of the land, the name of Italy, and the 
Be?ivaiof shadow of a Kingdom of Italy, had been revived- 
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Andy as names and shadows are not without in^uence 
in human. affairSy the niere existence of an Italian 
state, called by the Italian name, did something. The 
creation of a sham Italy was no unimportant step 
towards the creation of a real pne. 
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The settlement of Italy after the fall of Buonaparte 
was far more strictly a retur^ to the old state of things 
than the contemporary settlement of Germany. Italy 
remained a geographical expression. Its states were, as 
before, independent of one another. They were practi- Notiebe- 
cally dependent on a foreign power : but they were in 
no way bound together, even by the laxest federal tie. 

The main principle of settlement was that the princes The 
who had lost their dominions should be restored, ^ut 
that the commonwealths which had been overthrown couunon- 

# weallhs. 

should not be restored. Only harmless San Marino 
was allowed to live on. Venice, Lucca, and Genoa, 
remained possessions of princes. The sovereign of 
Hungary and Austria, now calling himself ‘Empe- . ^ . 
ror ’ of his archduchy, carved out for himself an Italian 
kingdom which bore the name of the Kmgdom of 
Lomhardy and Venice, On the strength of this, the 
Austrian, like his French predecessor, took upon him to 
wear the Italian crown. The new kingdom consisted 
of the older Italian possessions of Austria, that is the 
duchies of Milan and Mantua, enlarged by the former i«s «xm. 
possessions of Venice, which had become Austrian at 
Campo Fonnio. The old boundary between Germany 
and Italy was restored. Trent, Aquileia, Trieste, were 
again severed from Italy. They remained possessions 
of the same prince as Milan and Venice, hut they ? V 
no part of his Lombardo-Venetianjyngdoifh. ^ 
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jDHAP. On another frontier, where restoration would have liaiT 
to be made to a commonwealth, the arrangements 
were less conservative, and the ValtdLina remained 
part of the new kingdom. The Ticino formed, as 
before, the boundary towards Piedmont. The King 
of Sardina came again into possession of this last 

Genoa an- couutry, enlarged by the former dominions of Genoa. 

R^amont. This gave him the whole Ligurian seaboard, except 

Monaco, wliere the little principality of Monaco still went on. 

Tuscany, Parma^ Modena^ and Tmcany again became separate 

Modena, duchies. Lucca remained a duchy alongside of them^ 

Lucca. -1.11 

The family arrangemejits by which thes^ states were 
handed about to this and that widow do not concern 
geography ; all that need be marked is that, by virtue of 

Lucca an- one of these compacts, Lucca was in the end added to 

nexadto * .11 

Tuscany. Tuscauy. That grand-duchy was further increased by 
the addition of the former outlying possessions of the 
Sicilian crown, except the island of Elba, which for a 
moment became a new and narrower Empire for Buona- 
parte himself. On his second fall, the island was added 

The Papal to the Tuscau duchv. The Pope came back to all his 

states. . . 

old Italian possessions, outlying Benevento included. 

The Two The Two Sicilies were again united by the restoration 

Sicilies. . ^ ® ^ ^ 

of the Kingdom of Naples to the Bourbon king. Thus 
was formed the Italy of 1815, an Italy which, save in 
the sweeping away of its commonwealths, and the 
consequent extension of Sardinian and Austrian terri- 
tory, differed geographically but little from the Italy of 
1748. But in 1815 there were hopes which had had 
no being in 1748. Italy was divided on the map; but 
she had made up her mind to be one. 

The union of Italy was at last to come from one of 


The union 
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those comers which in earlier history we have looked 
as being hardly Italian at aU. It was not or 
Florence or Borne which was to grow into the new 
Italy. That function was reserved for a princely house 
whose beginnings had been Burgundian rather than 
Italian, whose chief territories had long lain on the Bur- 
gundian side of the Alps, but which had gradually put 
on an Italian character, and which had now become the 
one national Italian dynasty. The Italian possessions of 
the Savoyard house, Piedmont, Genoa, and the island of 
Sardinia, now formed one of the chief Italian states, and 
the only one whose rule, if still despotic, was not foreign. 
Savoy, by ceasing to be Savoy, was to become Italy. 
The movements of 1848 in Italy, like those in Germany, 
led to no lasting changes on the map : but they do so far 
affect geography that new states were actually founded, 
if only for a moment. Borne, Venice, Milan, were 
for a while republics, and the Two Sicilies were for 
a while separated. In the next year all came back 
as before. The next lasting change on the map was 
that which at last restored a real Kingdom of Italy. 
The joint campaign of France and Sardinia won Lom- 
bardy for the Sardinian kingdom. Lombardy was 
now defined as that part of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom which lay west of the lilincio, except that 
Manti:)|i was left to Austria. A French scheme 
for an Italian confederation came to nothing. Tus- 
cany, Modena, Parma, and Bomagna voted their 
own annexation to Piedmont. The Two Sicilies were 
won by Garibaldi, and the kingly title of Sardinia was 
merged in that of the restored singdom of Italy. This 
new Italian kingdom was, by the addition of t)^e 
Sicilies, extended over lands which had 
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CHAP, part of the elder Italian kingdom. But Venetiaf was , 
still cut off; the Pope kept the lands on each side of ■ 
4 «sidM» Eome, the so-called Patrimony and the CampAgna. 
Prance, too, annexed the lands, strictly Burgundian 
rather than Italian, of Savoy and Nizza. The Italian 
kingdom was thus again called into being ; but it had 
not yet come to perfection. Italy had ceased to be. 
a geographical expression ; but the Italian frontier still, 
presented some geographical anomalies. 

Bmvery The wav bctwcen Prussia and Austria gave Venetia 

of Veno^Ai ^ 

i«««; to Italy ; the war between Germany and France allowed 
of Borne, Italy to recover Eome. The two great gaps in her 
frontier were thus made good; but, to say notliing 
Part of of the annexations made by France, a large region, 

^*yer within the bounds of the old Italian kingdom, 

recovered, remains outside its modem revival.^ Trent, 

Aquileia, Trieste, Istria, are still parts, not of an Italian 
kingdom, not of a German kingdom, confederation, or em- 
pire, but of an, Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Otherwise 
the Italian kingdom has formed itself, and it has taken its 
place among the great powers of Europe. Yet the whole 
peninsula does not form part of the Italian kingdom. 
Surrounded on every side by that kingdom, the com- 
Ban Marino monwcaltli of Sau MariTw^ like Ehodes or Byzantium 
free. Under the early Cassars, still keeps its ancient freedom. 

§ 5 . The Kingdom of Burgundy. * 

fiUi^ndy Burgundian Kingdom, which was united with 

^ those of Germany and Italy after the death of its last 
iteiy, 1082. separate king Eudolf the Third, has had a fate unlike 
^y ^ther part of Europe. Its memory, ; as . 
kingdom, separate state, has gradually died out. The greater part 
* Op. HUtorical JSeBoya^ third series, p. 206 , 



KINGDOM OF BUBGDNDV. 

^ of its territory has been swallowed up bit by bit by 
a neighbouring power, and the small part which has 
escaped that fate has long lost all trace of its original 
name or its original political relations. By a long series 
of annexations, spreading over more than five hundred 
years, the greater part ot the kingdom has gradually 
been incorporated with France, Of wliat remains, a 
small comer forms part of the modem kingdom of Italy, 
while the rest still keeps its independence in the form 
of the commonwealths which make up the western 
cantons of Switzerland. These cantons, in fact, are the 
truest modern representatives of the Burgundian king- 
dom. And it is on the Confederation of which they 
form a part, interposed as it is between France, Italy, 
the new German Empire, and the modern Austrian 
monarchy, as a central state with a guaranteed neutrality, 
that some trace of the old function of Burgundy, as the 
middle kingdom, is thrown. This function it shares 
with the Lotharingian lands at the other end of the 
Empire, which now form part of the equally neutral 
kingdom of Belgium, lands which, oddly enough, them- 
selves became Burgundian in another sense. 

The Burgundian Kingdom, lying between the Alps, 
the Sa6ne and the Ehone, and the Mediterranean, 
might be thought to have a fair natural boundary. 
And, while it kept any shadow of separate being, its 
boundaries did not greatly change. They were how- 
ever somewhat fluctuating on the side of the Western 
kingdom, being sometimes bounded by the Ehone and 
sometimes reaching to the line of hills to the west of 
it. They were also, as we have seen, somewhat fluc- 
tuating on the side of Germany. At this end the king- 
dom took in some German-speaking districts; otherwise 
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the language was Eomance, induing several dialects 
of tihe tongue of Oc. 

The northern part of the kingdom, answering to thiT 
former Regnuin Jurense, formed two chief states, the 
County Palatine of Burgundy — the modem Franclie- 
and the Lesser Burgundy, roughly taking in 
western Switzerland and northern Savoy. On the 
Mediterranean lay the great county of Provence, with 
a number of smaller counties lying between it and the 
two northern principalities. But the great charac- 
teristic of the land was that, next to Italy, no part of 
Europe contained so many considerable cities lying near 
tpgether. Many of these at different times strove more 
or less successfully after a republican independence, 
and a few have kept it to our own day. 

But, though the Burgundian kingdom might be 
thought to have, on three sides at least, a good natural 
frontier, it had but little real unity. The northern 


part naturally clave to its connexion with the Em- 
pire much longer than the southern. The County 
The Bur- Palatine of Burgundy often passed from one dynasty 
KSSite. to another, and it is remarkable for the number of 


times that it was held as a separate state by several 


of the great princes of Europe. It was held by the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in right of his wife ; the 
; marriage of one of his female descendants carried it to 
S'lSSS, Philip the Fifth of France. Then it became united 
United with the French duchy of Burgundy under the dukes 
French* of the Housc of Yalois. Saving a momentary French 
3477. occupation after the death of Charles the Bold^ it 

Heidhy remained with them and their Austrian and Spanish 

representatives. Among these it had a second Imperial 
^ Count in the person of Charles the Fifth. But^ 
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through all these changes of dynasty, it renlained an 
Acknowledged fief of the Empire, till its annexation to 
^ance under Lewis the Fourteenth. The capital of 
this county, it must be remembered, was Dole. The 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Besanqoriy though sur- 
rounded by the county, remained a free city of the 
Iknpire from the days of Frederick Barbarossa to those 
of Ferdinand the Third, It was then merged in the 
county, and along with the county it passed to France. 
And it should be noticed that a small Burgundian land 
in this quarter, the county of Montbeliard or Mum- 
j)elgard^ first as a separate state, then in union with 
the duchy of WUrttemberg, kept its allegiance to the 
Empire till the wars of the French Revolution, when it 
was annexed to France and was never restored. 


4 **»mi*<*^ to 
BVmmmu 
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While the Burgundian Palatinate thus kept its being xheLeMer . 
as an unit m European geography, the Lesser Burgundy 
to the south-west of it had a diflerent history. The . 
geography here gets somewhat confused through the fact 
that this Lesser Burgundy, which in the twelfth centuiy’ 
passed under the power of the Dukes of Zahringen in 
Swabia as RectorSy took in some districts which were 
not parts of the Burgundian kingdom. The eastern 
part of the kingdom itself was of German speech, TheoMt- 
and its frontier towards the German duchy of Aleman- SSrSm? 
nia or Swabia was somewhat fluctuating. The Lesser 
Burgundy, as an administrative division, stretched much ciue* of 
further to the east than the old kingdom. Thus Basely SiugvnS^. 
as well as the foundations of the House of Zfihringen at 


Bern and Freiburg^ stood on strictly Burgundian ground, 
wlnle the city of Luzem and the land of Unterwalden 
-come under tiie head of the Lesser Burgundy, without 
. forming part of the Burgundian kingdom, ^ese lands 
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long kept up their connexion with the Empire, though 
the Iwesser Burgundy did not long remain as a separate 
unit. When the House of Zahringen came to an end? 
the country began to split up into small principalities 
and free cities which gradually grew into inde- 
pendent commonwealths. , The counts of Savoy, of 
whom more presently, acquired a large territory on 
both sides of the Lake of Geneva. ' Other considerable 
princes were the bishops of Basely Laitsanne, Genevay 
and Sitten, the counts of Geneva^ Kyhurg^ Gruyeres, 
and Neufchdtel. Basely Solothurn^ and Bern, were Im- 
perial cities. The complicated relations between the 
Bishops and the city of Geneva hindered that city from 
having a strict right to that title. In Unterwalden and 
in Wallis, notwithstanding the possessions and claims of 
various spiritual and temporal lords, the most marked 
feature was the retention of the old rural independence. 
Of the cities in this region, Luzern, Bern, Freiburg, 
Solothuni, and Basel, all gradually became members of 
the Old League of High Germany, the groundwork f>r 
the modern ‘Swiss Confederation. The Savoyard lands 
north of the lake were conquered by Bern and Frei- 
burg in the sixteenth century, a conquest which also 
secured the independence of Geneva. All these lands, 
after going through the intermediate stage of allies or 
subjects of some or other of the confederate cantons, 
have in modem times become independent cantons 
themselves. This process of annexation and liberation 
will be traced more fully when we come to the history 
of the Swiss Confederation. 

To the south of this group of states, and partly 
intermingled with them, lay another group, lying partly 
within the northern and partly within the. southern 
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Burgundian kingdom, which gradually grew into a great 
power. These were the states which were united step by 
Step under the Counts of Maurienne^ afterwards Counts 
of Savoy. When their dominions were at their greatest 
extent, they held south of the Lake of Geneva, besides 
Maurienne and Savoy strictly so called, the districts 
of Aosta, Tarantaise, the Genevois, Chahlais, and Fan- 
dgny, together with Vaud and Gex north of the lake. 
Thus grew up the power of Savoy, which has already 
been noticed in its purely Italian aspect, but which 
must receive fuller separate treatment in a section 
of its own. 

The remainder of the Burgundian Kingdom con- 
sisted of a number of small s cates stretching from the 
southern boundary of the Burgundian county to the 
Mediterranean. North of the Ehone lay the districts 
of Bresse and Bugey, which passed at various times to 
the House of Savoy. Southwards on the Ehone lay a 
number of small states, among which the most important 
in history are the archbishopric, the county, and the 
free city of Lyons, the county or Dauphiny of Vienne 
and the city of Vienne, the county or principality of 
Orange, the city of Avignon, the county of Venaissin, 
the free city of ArUs, the capital of the kingdom, the free 
city of Massalia or Marseilles, the county of Nizza or 
Nice, and the great county or marquisate of Provence. 
In this last power lay the first element of danger, espe- 
cially to the republican independence of the free cities. 
After being held by separate princes of its own, as well 
as by the Aragonese kings, it passed by marriage into 
the hands of a French prince, Charles of Anjou, the 
cOnquerpr of Sicily, and also the destroyer of the second 
freedom of Massalia. The possession of the greatest 
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JCHAP. member of the Burgundian kingdom by a French roler^ 
though it made no immediate change in the formal state 
; .FiwnS; of things, gave fresh strength to every tendency which 
tended to withdraw the Burgundian lands from their 
allegiance to the Empire and to bring them, first into 
connexion with France, and then into actual incorpora- 
tion with the French kingdom. 

Process of Step by step, though by a process which was spread 
SSSon*”’ over many centuries, all the principalities and common- 
wealths of the Burgundian kingdom, save the lands 
which have become Swiss and the single valley which 
has become Italian, have come into the hands of France. 
Avignon The tendency shows itself early. Avignon was seized 
for a moment during the Albigensian wars ; but the 
permanent process of French annexation began when 
Annex*. Philip the Fair took advantage of the disputes between 
igm®, the archbishops and the citizens of Lyons to join that 
Imperial city to his dominions. The head of all the 
Gauls, the seat of the Primate of all the Gauls, thus 
passed into the hands of the new monarchy of Paris, 
the first-fruits of French aggrandizement at the cost of 
the Middle Kingdom. Later in the same century, the 
Bauphiny of Vienne was acquired by a bargain with its 
^vlfnSJ independent prince. This land also passed, through 
the intermediate stage of an Imperial fief held by the 
heir-apparent of the French crown, into a mere province 
of France. But the acquisition of the Bauphiny did not 
^ wty of carry with it that of the city of Viefine^ which escaped 
jjjwxed, for more than a century. Between the acquisition 
of the Bauphiny and the acquisition of the city, the 
V|^oe, county of Valence was annexed to the Bauphiny. Later 
in the same century followed the great annexation of 
lienee, Proveuce itself. The rule of French princes in that 
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<^ounty ibi' two centuries had doubtless pived the way 
for this annezi^ion. And the acquisition of Pibvence 
Cftrried with it the acquisition of the cities of Arles and 
Marseilles^ which the counts of Provence had deprived, 
of their freedom. But Provence, though practically 
incorporated with the French kingdom, kept, down to 
the French Eevolution, somewhat more of separate 
being than the other lands which were annexed by 
France. At least within the county itself, the King of 
France still used the title of Count of Provence. By the 
annexation of this county the whole of the land between 
the Bhone and the sea had been swallowed up, save 
one state at the extreme south-east comer of the king- 
dom, and a group of small states which were now quite 
hemmed in by French territory. The first was the 
county of Nizza or Nice, which had passed away from 
Provence to Savoy before the French annexation of 
Provence. But by this time Savoy had become an Italian 
power, and Nizza was from henceforth looked on as 
Italian rather than Burgundian. Between Provence and 
the Dauphiny lay the city of ^Avignon^ the county of 
Venaissin, and the principality of Orange, Avignon and 
Venaissin became papal possessions by purchase from 
the sovereign of Provence, Queen Joan of Naples ; and, 
though they were at last quite surrounded by French 
territory, they remained papal possessions till they were 
annexed in the course of the great Eevolution, These 
outlying possessions of the Popes perhaps did somewhat 
towards preserving the independence of a more inter- 
esting fragment of the ancient kingdom. This was 
the Principality of Orange,, which the neighbourhood 
of the Pope hindered from being altogether wirrounded 
by French territory. This little state, whose name has 
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b^ome so much more famous than itself, passed 
■ through several dynasties, and for a long time it was 
regularly seized by France in the course of every war. 
But it was as regularly restored to independence at 
every peace, and its final annexation did not happen till 
the eighteenth century. The acquisition of Orange, 
Ai'ignon, and Venaissin, completed the process of 
French aggrandizement in the lands between the 
Ehone and the Var. The stages of the same process 
as applied to the Savoyard lands will be best told in 
another section. 

We have thus traced the geographical history of 
the three Imperial kingdoms themselves. We have now 
to trace in the like sort the origin and growth of 
certain of the modern powers of Europe which have 
grown out of one or more of those kingdoms. Certain 
parts of the German, Italian, and Burgundian king- 
doms have split off from these kingdoms, so as to form 
new political units, distinct from any of them. Five 
states of no small importance in later European history’ 
have thus been formed. Most of them partake more 
or less of the character of middle states, interposed 
between France and one or more of the Imperial 
kingdoms. First, there is the Confederation of Switzer- 
land^ which arose by certain German districts and 
cities forming so close an union among themselves that 
their common allegiance to the Empire gradually died 
out. The Confederation grew into its present form by 
the addition to these German districts of certain Italian 
and Burgundian districts. Secondly, there are, or 
rather were, the dominions of the Dukes of Sotvoy^ 
formed by the union of various Italian and Burgun r 
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dian districts. This however, as a middle power, has 
ceased to exist ; nearly all its Burgundian possessions 
have been joined to France, while its Italian possessions 
have grown into a new Italy. Thirdly, there were the 
dominions of the Dukes of Burgundy^ fonning a middle 
power between France and Germany, and made up 
by the union of French and Imperial fiefs. These are 
represented on the modern map by the kingdoms of 
the Netherlands and Belgium^ the greater part of both 
of which belonged to the Burgundian dukes. Of these 
kingdoms much the gi'eater part had split off from the 
old kingdom of Germany. Certain parts were once 
French fiefs, but had ceased to be so. The position of 
three out of these four states as middle powers, and their 
importance in that character, has been acknowledged 
even by modem diplomacy in the neutrality which is 
still guaranteed to Belgium and Switzerland, and which 
was formerly extended to certain districts of Savoy. 

Of these four states, Switzerland, Savoy, and the 
duchy of Burgundy as represented by the two king- 
doms of the Low Countries, some have been merged 
in other powers, and thdse which still remain count 
only among the secondary states of Europe. But a 
fifth power has also broken off from Germany which 
still ranks among the greatest in Europe. This is the 
power which, starting from a small German mark on 
the Danube, has, by the gradual union of various lands, 
German and non-German, grown into something distinct 
from Germany, first under the name of the AiLSirian 
Empire'' and more latterly under that of die Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. Tliis power differs from the other 
States of which we have been just speaking, not only in 
its vastly greater extent, but also in its position. It is 
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marchlaiid, a middle kingdom, but in a difiemit 
sense from Burgundy, Switzerland, Savoy, or Belgium; , 
All these were marchlands between Christian stat^, , 
between states all of which had formed part of the 
Carolingian Empire. All lie on the western side 
of the German and Italian kingdoms. Austria, on 
the other hand, as its name implies, arose on the 
eastern side of the German kingdom, as a mark against 
Turanian and heathen invaders. The first mission of 
Austria was to guard Germany against the Magyar. 
When the Magyar was admitted into the fellowship of 
Europe and Christendom — ^wlien, after a while, his realm 
was united under a single sovereign with Austria — the 
same duty was continued in another form. The power 
formed by the union of Hungary and Austria was one of 
the chief among those which had to guard Christendom 
against the Turk. Its histoiy therefore forms on^of 
the connecting links between Eastern and Western 
Europe. In this chapter it will be dealt with chiefly on 
its Western side, with regard to its relations towards 
Germany and Italy. The Eastern aspect of the Austro- 
Hungarian power has more to do with the states which 
arose out of the break-up of the Eastern Empire. 

These states then, Switzerland, Savoy, the Duchy 
of Burgundy, the Netherlands, and the Austrian powfer, 
fonn a proper addition to the sections given to the three 
Imperial kingdoms. I will now go on to deal with^" 
them in order. 

§ 6. The Swiss Confederation, 

I have just spoken of the Swiss Confederation as ^ 
being in its origin purely German. This statement is 
practically correct, as all the original cantons were Qer-» 
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man in speech and feelings and the formal style of their 
union was the Obi League of High Germany. But in strict 
geographical accuracy there was, as we have seen in the 
last section, a small Burgundian element in the Confede- . 
ration, if not from the beginning, at least from its ag- 
grandizement in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
This is to say, part of the territory of the states which 
formed the old Confederation lay geographically within 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and a further part lay within 
the Lesser Burgundy of the Dukes of Zahringen. But, by 
the time when the history of the Confederation begins, 
the kingdom of Burgundy was pretty well forgotten, 
and the small German-speaking territory which it took 
ill at its extreme north-east comer may be looked on 
as practically German ground. A more practical divi- 
sion than the old boundaries of the kingdoms is the 
boundary of the Teutonic and Eomance speech ; in 
this sense all the cantons of the old Confederation, ex- 
cept part of Freiburg, are German. The Eomance can- 
tons are those which were formed in modem times out of 
the allied and subject states. It is specially needful to 
bear in mind, first, that, till the last years of the thir- 
teenth centuiy, not even the germ of modem Switzer- 
land had appeared on the map of Europe ; secondly, 
that the Confederation did not formally become an 
independent power till the seventeenth century ; lastly, 
s that, though the Swiss name had been in common use 
for ages, it did not become the formal style of the 
Confederation till the nineteenth century. Nothing in 
the whole study of historical geography is more neces- 
sary than to root out the notion that there has always 
been a country of Switzerland, as there has always been 
B country of Germany, Gaul, or Italy. And it is no 
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less n'eedfnl to root out the notiott that the Swiss of 
the original cantons in any way represent the HelvetU 
of C»sar. The points to be borne in mind are, that 
the Swiss Confederation is simply one of many Germau 
Leagues, which was more lasting and became more 
closely united than other German Leagues — that it 
gradually split off from the German Kingdon;— that, 
in the course of this process, the League and its mem- 
bers obtained a large body of Italian and Burgundian 
allies and subjects — lastly, that these allies and subjects 
have in modern times been joined into one Federal 
body with the original German Confederates. 

The three Swabian lands which formed the kernel 


SfthaJSee of the Old League, the lands of Sckwyz^ and 

kingdoms, j^y at the point of union of the three 

dSSent Imperial kingdoms, parts of all of which were to 
pinion, members of the Confederation in its later form. 


The first known document of confederation between the 


Three Lands dates from the last years of the thirteenth 
century. But that document is likely to have been 
rather the confirmation than the actual beginning of 
their union. They had for neighbours several eccle- 
siastical and temporal lords, some other Imperial 
lands and towns, and far greater than all, the Counts 
of the house of Kyburg and Habsburg, who had 
lately grown into the more dangerous character of 
Dukes of Austria. The Confederation grew for a while 
by the admission of neighbouring lands and cities 
as members of a free German Confederation, owning 
no superior but the Emperor. First of all, the city 
Luzem joined the League. Then came the Impe- 
rial city of Zurich^ which had already begun to form 
a little dominion in the adjoining lands. Then came 
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the land of Glorm and the town of Zug with its small 
territory. And lastly came the great city of Bem^ 
which had already won a dominion over a consider- 
able body of detached and outlying allies and subjects. 
These confederate lands and towns formed the Eight 
Ancient Cantdns. Their close alliance with each other 
helped the growth of each canton separately, as well as 
that of the League as a whole. Those cantons whose 
geographical position allowed them to do so, were 
thus able to extend their power, in the form of various 
shades of dominion and alliance, over the smaller 
lands and towns in their neighbourhood. These lesser 
changes and annexations cannot all be recorded here ; 
but it must be carefully borne in mind that the pro- 
cess was constantly going on. Zurich, and yet more 
Bern, each formed, after the manner of an ancient 
Greek city, what in ancient Greece would have passed 
for an empire. In the fifteenth century, large con- 
quests were made at the expense of tlie House of 
Austria, of which the earlier ones were made by 
direct Imperial sanction. The Confederation, or some 
or other of its members, had now extended its terri- 
tory to the Khine and the Lake of Constanz. Tlie 
lands thus won, Aargau^ Thurgaii^ and some other 
districts, were held as subject territories in the hands 
of some or other of the Confederate states. 

It is a fact to be specially noticed in the history of 
the Confederation, that, for nearly a hundred and thirty 
years, though the territory and the pow'er of the Con- 
federation Vere constantly increasing, no new states were 
admitted to the rank of confederate cantons. Before 
the next grpup of cantons was admitted, the general 
state of the Confederation and its European position 
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had greatly changed. It had ceased to be a purdy 
German power. The first extension beyond the original 
German lanjjs and those Burgundian lands which were 
practically German began in the direction of Italy. Uri 
had, by the annexation of Urseren, become the neigh- 
bour of the duchy of Milan, and in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, this canton acquired some rights in 
the Val Levaniina on the Italian side of the Alps. This 
was the beginning of the extension of the Confederation 
on Italian ground. But far more important than this was 
the advance of the Confederates in the Burgundian 
lands to the west. The war with Charles of Burgundy 
enabled Bern to win several detached possessions in the ' 
Savoyard lands north and east of the lake, and even on 
the lower course of the Ehone. And, while Bern ad- 
vanced, some points in the same direction were gained 
by her allies who are not yet members of the Confede- 
ration, by the city of Freiburg and the League of Wallis. 
This last confederation had grown up on the upper 
course of the Khone, where the small free lands had 
gradually displaced the territorial lords. Soon after this 
came the next admission of two new cantons, those of the 
cities of Freiburg and Solothum, each of them bringing 
with it its small following of allied and subject territory. 
Twenty years later, Basel and SchaffhauseUy the latter 
being the only canton north of the Ehine, were admitted 
with their following of the like kind. Twelve years later, 
Appenzell^ a little land which had set itself free from 
the rule of the abbots of Saint GaUm^ after having 
long been in alliance with the Confederate, was ad- 
mitted to the rank of a canton. Thus was made up 
the full number of Thirteen Cantons, which remained 
unchanged down to the wars of the French Eevolution. 

• I . „ ' 
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But the time when the Confederation "was finally 
settled as regards the number of cantons was also a 
time of great extension of territory on the part both 
of the Confederation and of several of its members. 
At the south-east comer of the Confederate territory, 
' on the borders of the duchy of Milan and the county 
of Tyrol, the League of Graubunden or the Grey 
Leayuea had gradually arisen. A number of commu- 
nities, as in Wallis, had got rid of the neighbouring 
lords, and had formed themselves into three leagues, 
the Grey League proper, the Gotteshauahund^ and the 
League of Ten Jurisdictions^ which three were again 
united by a further federal tie. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, the Leagues so formed entered into 
aii alliance with the Confederates. Then began a great 
accession of territory towards the south on the part 
both of the Confederates and of their new allies. The 
Confederates received a considerable territory within 
the duchy of Milan, including BeUinzona^ Locai'W)^ and 
Lugano, as the reward of services done to the House 
of Sforza. The next year their new allies of the Grey 
Leagues also won some Italian territory, the ValteUina 
and the districts of Chiavenna and Bormio, Next came 
the conquest of a large part of the Savoyard lands, of 
all north of the Lake and a good deal to the south, by 
the arms of Beni, Freiburg, and Wallis. Bern and 
Freiburg divided Vaud in very unequal proportions. 
Bern and Wallis divided Chablais on the south side of 
the lake, and Bern annexed the bishopric of Imisanne 
on the north. Geneva, the ally of Beni and Freiburg, 
with her little territory of detached scraps, was now 
Burrounded by the dominion of her most powerful 
allies at Bern. But by a later treaty Bern and Wallis 
VOL, L ' # T 
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gave back to Savoy all that they had won ^uth of the 
Lake, with the ferritory of Gex to the west of it. 

*® Geneva thus a^n had Savoy for a neighbour, a neigh- 
M«7. ’^liQse expensc she even made some conquests 

— Gex among them — conquests which the French ally 
of the free city would not allow her to keep. Later • 
changes gave her a neighbour yet more dangerous 
than Savoy in the shape of France itself. Before these 
changes, Bern and Freiburg divided the county of Gruy- 
tween Bern hres between them, the last important instance of that 

uidFrei. - . - « 

1654 . iind of process. 

The Confederation was thus fuUy formed, with its 
Thirteen Cantons and their allied states. Of these the 
Abbot of Saint GaUen^ the town of Saint Gotten^ and 
Bienne. towTi of Bid OT Bimue, Were so closely allied with 
the Confederates as to have a place in their Diets. 
Besides relations of less close alliance which the Con- 
federates had with various Alsatian cities, several other 
states had a connexion so close and lasting with the 
Confederation or with some of its members, as to form 
part of the same political system. Such* were the 
Leagues of Wallis and Graubiinden, the Bishop of 
^jo/- Basely the outlying town of Miihlhaiisen in Elsass, and 
fai^uid of Rottweil. Bern too, and sometimes 

Bottwea. other cantons, had relations both with the town and 
NjnfcUtei with the princes of Neufchdtel, which, after passing 
through several dynasties, was at last inherited by the 
Kings of Prussia. Constam, at the other end of the 
Confederate land, was refused admission as a canton, but 
for a while it was in alhance with some of the cantons. 
iSSiT connexion was severed when Constanz, instead 

IMS, of a free Imperial city, became a possession of Aus- 
tria. The power thus formed, a power in, which a 
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body of Oermaii Confederates was surrounded by a 
body of allies and subjects, German, Italian, and Bur- 
gundian, aU of them originally members of the Empire, 
was by the Peace of Westfalia formally released from 
^all allegiance to the Empire and its chief. Their prac- 
tical separation may be dated much earlier, from the 
time when the Confederates refused to accept the 
legislation of Maximilian. 

The growth of the League into an independent 
power was doubtless greatly promoted by its geo- 
. graphical position, as occupying the natural citadel of 
Europe. But the piecemeal way in which it grew up 
was marked by the anomalous nature of its frontier on 
several points. On the north the Ehine would seem 
to be a natural boundary, but SchaflThausen beyond 
the Ehine formed part of the Confederation, while 
Constanz and other points within it did not. To the 
south the possession of territory on the Italian side 
of the Alps seems an anomaly, an anomaly which is 
brought out more strongly by a singularly irregular 
and arbitrsiry frontier. But looking on the Confedera- 
tion as the middle state, arising at the point of junction 
of the three Imperial kingdoms, it was in a manner 
fitting that it should spread itself into all three. 
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The form which the Confederation thus took in the 
sixteenth century remained untouched till the wars of 
the French Eevolution. The beginning of change was 
when the Italian districts subject to the Grey Leagues 
were transferred to the newly formed Cisalpine Re- 
public. In the next year the whole existing system 
was destroyed. The Federal system was abolished; 
instead of t^he Old League of ffigh Qerm^y, ther^ 
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*CHAB. arose, after the new fashion of nomenclature, a Heketic 
Beptiblic^ in wh?cli the word canton meant no more 
departmelfvt, Y^t even by such a revolution as 
E^reedomof this some good was done. The subject districts were 
freed from the yoke of their masters, whether those 
masters were the whole Confederation or one or more 
Freedom of of its Several cantons. Thus, above all, the Romance 
land of Vaud was freed from subjection to its German 
masters at Bern. Some of the allied districts, as the 
Annexa. bisliopric of Bascl aiid the city of Geneva, were annexed 
S^niscAo/- to France. But the Leagues of Wallis and Grau- 
oeneva to bundeii wcrc incorporated with the Helvetic Republic. 
In 1803 the Federal system was restored by Buona- 
parte’s Act of Mediation^ which formed a Federal re- 
public of nineteen cantons. These were the original 
thirteen, with the addition of Aargau^ GraubUnden 
— this last shorn of its dependent Italian lands — 
St. Gallen, Ticino, Thiirga%i, and Vaud, which were 
formed out of the formerly allied and subject lands. 
WaUis was separated from the Confederation, and 
became, first a nominally distinct republic, and after- 
wards a French department. Neufchdtel was, in the 
course of Buonaparte’s wars with Prussia, detached 
from that po’^er, to form a principality under his 
TheSwifls General Berthier. At last, in 1815, the vreeent Swiss 
wmitj two established, consisting of twenty- two 

^tons. cantons, the number being made up by the addition 
of Neufchdtel, Wallis, and Geneva. The bishopric of 
Basel was also again detached from France, and added 
toBerr. to the caiiton of Bern, a canton differing in language 
and religion, and cut off by a mountain range. The 
great constitutional changes which have been made 
*since that time have not affected geography, unless we 
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count the division of the city and district of Basel, chap. 

, *' vm. 

Bdselatadt and BaaeUand, into distinct half-cantons. The ' — ' 

separation of Neufchd,tel from the Prussian dominions, NeaicUtei 

and the later surrender of all rights over it by the 

Prussian king, was not strictly a geographical change ; SSSm?. 

it was rather a change from a qtiasi monarchic to a 

purely republican government in that particular canton. 

, § 7. The State of Savoy, 

The growth of the power of Savoy, the border state Position 
of Burgundy and Italy, has necessarily been spoken of of 
more than once in earlier sections ; but it seems needful 
to give a short connected account of its progress, and to 
mark the way in which a power originally Burgundian 
gradually lost on the side of Burgundy and grew on 
the side of Italy, till it has in the end itself grown 
into a new Italy. The lands which have at different G«ograp.hi. 
times passed under the rule of the house of Savoy 
lie continuously, though with an irregular frontier, and 
though divided by the great barrier of the Alps, They 
faU however into three main geographical divisions. Their three 
which at one time became also political divisions, 
being held by different branches of the Savoyard 
house. There are the Italian possessions of that house, Italian, 
which have grown into the modern Italian kingdom. 

There are the more strictly Savoyard lands south of Borgon- 
the Lake of Geneva, and the other lauds south of the ©f the lake. 
Rhone after it issues from that lake, all of which have 
passed away under the power of France. And there Butgnn. 

north 

are the lands north of the Lake and of the Rhone, part rftheiake. 
of which have also become French, while others have # 
become part of the Swiss Confederation. Both these 
last lay within the kingdom of Burgundy, and stretched 
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into botlT ila divisions* In no part of our story is it 
more necessary to avoid language which forestalls the 
arrangements of later times. A wholly false impression 
is given by the use of language such as commonly is used. 
We often hear of the princes of Savoy holding lands ‘ in 
Prance ’ and ‘ in Switzerland.’ They held lands which 
by virtue of later changes have severally become French 
and Swiss ; but those lands became French and Swiss 
only by ceasing to be Savoyard. On the other hand, to 
speak of them from the beginning as holding lands in 
Italy is perfectly accurate. The Savoyard states were 
a large and fluctuating assemblage of lands on both 
sides of the Alps, lying partly within the Italian and 
partly within the Burgundian kingdom. These last 
have shared the fate of the other fiefs of that crown. 

The cradle of the Savoyard power lay in the Bur- ji 
gundian lands immediately bordering upon Italy and 
stretching on both sides of the Alps. It was to their 
geograpliical position, as holding several great mountain 
passes, that the Savoyard princes owed their first im- 
portance, succeeding therein in some measure to the 
Burgundian kings themselves.' The early stages of 
the growth of the house are very obscure ; and its 
power does not seem to have formed itself till after 
the union of Burgundy with the Empire. But it seems 
plain that, at the end of the eleventh century, the 
Counts of Maurienne^ which was their earliest title, 
held rights of sovereignty in the Burgundian dis- 
tricts of Maurienne, Savoy strictly so called, Taran- 
taise, and Aosta. This last valley and city, though 

1 Compai^ the mention of Rudolf in the letter of Onut» on his 
Ron^ POgrimage, in Florence of Worcester, 1031. He is ihere 
* Roaulphus rex, qui maxiine ipsarum clausurarum dominatnr.* * 
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on the Italian ade of the Alps, had Mtherfeo been 
rather Burgundian than Italian.^ Its allegiance had 
fluctuated several times between the two kingdoms; but, 
from the time that Savoy held lands in both, the question. > 

became of no practical importance. And, without ^ 

entering into minute questions of tenure, it may be 
said that the early Savoyard possessions reached to the 
Lake of Geneva, and spread on both sides of the inland 
mouth of the Rhone. The power of the Savoyard princes 
in this region was largely due to their ecclesiastical po- 
sition as advocates of the abbey of Saint Maurice. Thus Oeomphi. 
their possessions had a most irregular outline, nearly sur- 
rounding the lands of Genevoia and Faucigny, A state 
of this shape, like Prussia in a later age and on a greater 
scale, was, as it were, predestined to make further 
advances. But for some centuries those advances were TbettMUj 

IteliuipoB- 

made much more largely in Burgundy than in Italy. 

The original Italian possessions of the House bordered 
on their Burgundian counties of Maurienne and Aosta, 
taking in Susa and Turin, Tliis small marchland gave 
its princes the sounding title of Marquesses in Italy, mm- 
The endless shiftings of territory in this quarter could JSSjT**’' 


^ That Aosta was strictly Buigundian appears from the * Divi- 
sio Imperii, 806 ’ (Pertz, Leges, i 141), where Italy is granted 
whole to Pippin, Burgundy is divided between Charles and Lewis ; 
but it is provided that both Charles and Lewis shall have access to* 
Italy, * Karolus per vallem Augustanam quse ad regnum ejus pertinet.* 
The Divisio Imperii of 839 is still plainer (Pertz, Leges, i. 373, Scrip- 
tores, i. 434). There the onesharetakesin * Begnum Italias partemque"" 
Burgundie, id est, vallem Augustanam,’ and certain other districts. 
So Einhard (Vita BlaroU, 15) excludes Aosta from Italy. *' Italia 
tota, qu» ab Augusta Pnetoria usque in Calabriam inferiorem, in 
qua Oraoorum et Beneventanorum constat esse oonfinia, porrigitur.’ 
As. Calabria was not part of Italy in this sense, so neither was 
Aosta. So, in Badm^s history, Anselm, a native of Aosta, is more 
than onoe qpoken of as a stranger in Italy. , 
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CHAP, be dealt with only aX extreme length, and they are 
matters of purely local concern. In truth, they are 
not always fluctuations of territory in any strict sense 
at all, but rather fluctuations of rights between the 
feudal princes, the cities, and their bishops. In the 

^aeirpoBi- twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the princes of Savoy 

tion in th6 , . . t i 

twtifuiand were still hemmed in m their own corner of Italy by 

thurtMnth ^ 

centuries, princes of equal or greater j^ower, at Montferrat^ at 
Saluzzo^ at Ivrea, and at Biandrate. And it must be 
remembered that their position as princes at once 

other Burffundian and Italian was not peculiar to them. The 

princes at ^ ^ 

once it^ Dauphins of the Vieniiois and the Counts of Provence 

lian and ^ 

Burgmi. ]^oth held at different times territories on the Italian 

dian. 

side of the Alps. The Italian dominions of the family 
remained for a long while quite secondary to its Bur- 
gundian possessions, and the latter may therefore be 
traced out first. 

Advance of The main object of Savoyard policy in this region 
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Advance of Tne main object oi bavoyara policy in this region 
Bur^dy. was necessarfly the acquisition of the lands of Faucigny 
^the and the Genevois, But the final incorporation of those 

Genevois. * 


^the and the Genevois, But the final incorporation of those 

Genevois. * 

lands did not take place till they were still more com- 
pletely heimned in by the Savoyard dominions through 
the extension of the Savoyard power to the north of the 
Pirsfc Lake. This began early in the thirteenth century by 
north of a royal grant of Moudon to Count Thomas of Savoy. 
Grant of' Romont was next won, and became the centre of the 

Moudon. 

itoont Savoyard power north of the Lake. Soon after, througli 
Mrthem conquests of Peter of Savoy, who was known as the 
Little Charlemagne and who plays a part in English as 
guntof ^ell as in Burgundian liistory, these possessions grew 
i2«»-i268. ^ dominion, stretching along a great part of 

the shores of the Lake of Neufch&tel and reaching 'as 
1289 - 1268 . far north as Murten or Morat, But it was a straggling, 
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and in some parts fragmentary, dominion, the continuity ci^. 
of which was broken by the scattered possessions of the — • — ^ 
Bishops of Lausanne and other ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral lords. This extension of dominion brought Peter 
into close connexion with the lands and cities which 
were afterwards to form the Old League of High Ger- 
many. Beni especially, the power to which his con- msrei^ 
quests were afterwards to be transferred, looked to him Sem. 
as a protector. This new dominion north of the Lake 
was, after Peter’s reign, held for a short time by a 
separate branch of the Savoyard princes as Barons of Barons of 
Vaiid\ but in the middle of the fourteenth centurj^ Union rf 
their barony came into the direct possession of the elder the eider 
branch of the house. The lands of Faucigny and the isto. 
Genevois were now altogether surrounded by the Savoy- 
ard territory. Faucigny had passed to the Dauphins of 
the Viennois, who were the constant rivals of the Savoy- ntuiSns* 
ard counts, down to the time of the practical transfer of viennois. 
their dauphiny to France. Soon after that annexation. 

Savoy obtained Faucigny, with Gex and some other savo^ 

- , • tv acquires 

distncts beyond the Rhone, in exchange for some small 
Savoyard possessions within the Dauphiny. The long 
struggle for the Genevois, the county of Geneva, was 
ended by its purchase in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. This left the city of Geneva altogether sur- The 
rounded by Savoyard territory, a position which before i4oi, 
long altogether changed the relations between the 
Savoyard counts and the city. Hitherto, in the endless 
struggles between the Genevese counts, bishops, and ciiang«a. 

, . 1 « .. <1 • I* 1 * relationato 

citizens, the Savoyard counts, the enemies of the im- 
mediate enemy, had often been looked on by the citizens 
as friends and protectors. Now that they had become 
immediate neighbours of the city, they themselves began 
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CHAB^ ; before long tp be its most dangerous enemies. The 
acquisition of the Genevois took place in the reign of 
the famous Amideus the Eighth, the first Duke of 
iSto^4i7; Savoy, who received that rank by grant of King Sieg< 
mund, and who was afterwards the Antipope Felix. 

’ In his reign the dominions of Savoy, as a power ruling 
on both sides of the Alps, reached their greatest ex- 
tent. But the Savoyard power was still pre-eminently 
Burgundian, and Chambery was its capital. The con- 
tinuous Burgundian dominion of the house now reached 
from the Alps to the Sa 6 ne, surrounding the lake of 
Geneva and spreading on both sides of the lake of 
Neufch^tel. Besides this continuous Burgundian domi- 
Axmexa- iiion, the house of Savoy had already become possessed 
Nisza. of Nizza, by wliich their dominions reached to the sea. 

This last territory however, though technically Burgun- 
ndjhbonr- geographically more to do with the Italian 

p^°i, possessions of the house. But this great extension of 
territory brought Savoy on its western side into closer 
connexion with the most dangerous of neighbours. 
Her frontier for a certain distance joined the actual 
" kingdom of France. The rest joined the Dauphmy, 

wliicfi was now practically French, and the county 
of Provence, which was ruled by French princes and 
which before the end of the century became a French 
possession. To the north again, the change in the 
relations between the house of Savoy an^ the city of 
G^eneva led in course of time to equally changed rela- 
1^^ tions towards Bern and her Confederates. Through 
the working of these two causes, all that the house 
LoM^tha of Savoy now keeps of this great Burgundian ter- 
ritory is the single city and valley of Aosta. After 
Savoy. the fifteenth century, the Burgundian histoiy of that 
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house consists of the steps — steps spread over more c^p. 
than three hundred years— by which this great dominion — 
was lost 

The real importance of the house of Savoy in Italy G«o«r«h«f 
dates from much the same time as the great extension 
of its power in Burgundy. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, partly through the growth of the cities, xhein^t 
partly through the enmity of the Emperor Henry outaiuvtm 
the Sixth, the dominions of the Savoyard princes as oentary. 
^.^rquesses of Susa had been cut short, so as hardly 
to reach beyond their immediate Alpine valleys. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, when Count 
Thomas obtained his first royal grant north of the Grants to 
lake, he also obtained grants of Chieri and other 
places in the neighbourhood of Turin, These grants 
were merely nominal ; but they were none the less 
the beginning of the Italian advance of the house. 

In the same reign Saluzzo for the first time paid a First 
precarious homage to Savoy. Later in the thirteenth 
centur>’, Charles of Anjou, now Count of Provence itoiiim 

* * dominion 

and King of Sicily, made his way into Northern Italy oic^es 
also, and thus brought the house of Savoy into a 
dangerous neighbourhood with French princes on its 
Italian as well as on its Burgundian side. Through 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Savoyard 
border went on extending itself. But the Italian pos- 
sessions of the house, like its possessions north of the 
lake, were separated from the main body of Savoyard 
territory to form a fief for one of the younger 
branches. This branch bore by marriage the empty ^ 
title of Counts of Achaia and Morea — memories of owafa rf , 
Frank dominion within the Eastern Empire— while, as 
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if to keep matters straight, a branch of the house of 
Palaiologos reigned at Montferrat. During the four- 
teenth century, anhng many struggles with the mar- 
quesses of Montferrat and Saluzzo, the Angevin counts 
of Provence, and the lords of Milan, the Savoyard 
power in Italy generally increased. Under Amadeus 
the Eighth, the lands held by the princes of Achaia 
were united to the possessions of the head of the house. 
Before the end of the reign of Amadeus, the dominions 
of Savoy stretched as far as the Sesia, taking in Biella, 
Santhia, and VercellL Counting Nizza and Aosta as 
Italian, which they now practically were, the Italian 
dominions of the house reached from the Alps of 
Wallis to the sea. But they were nearly cut in two by 
the dominions of the Marquesses of Montferrat, from 
whom however the Dukes of Savoy now claimed 
homage. Saluzzo, lying between the old inheritance 
of Susa and the new possession of Nizza, also passed 
under Savoyard supremacy. But it lay open to a very 
dangerous French claim on the ground of a former 
homage done to the Viennese Dauphins. Amadeus, the 
first Duke of Savoy, took the title of Count of Piedmont, 
and afterwards that of Prince, His possessions were 
now fairly established as a middle state, Italian and 
Burgundian, in nearly equal proportions. 

In the course of the next century and a half the 
Savoyard state altogether changed its character in 
many ways. The changes which affected all Europe, 
especially the great Italian wars, could not fail greatly 
to affect the border state of Italy and Gaul. And there 
is no part of our story which gives us more instructive 

lessons with regard to the proper limits of our subject. 

During this time the Savoyard ' power was brought 
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under a number of influences, all of which deeply 
affected its history, but which did not all alike afiect its 
geography. We have a period of French influence, a 
period of French occupation, and more than one 
formal change of the frontier. Mere influence does not 
concern us at all. Occupation concerns us only when 
it takes the form of permanent conquest. An occupa- 
tion of nearly forty years comes very near to permanent 
conquest; still when, as in this case, it comes to an end 
without having effected any formal annexation, it is 
hardly to be looked on as actually working a change 
on the map. France occupied Piedmont for nearly 
as long a time as Bern occupied the lands south of the 
lake. Yet we look on the one occupation as simply 
part of the military history, while in the other we see 
a real, though only temporary, geographical change. 
But the result alike of influence, of occupation, and of 
actual change of boundaries, all tended the same way. 
They all tended to strengthen the Italian character of 
the house of Savoy, to cut short its Burgundian 
possessions, and, if not greatly to increase its Italian 
possessions, at least to put it in the way of greatly 
increasing them. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
power of the house of Savoy greatly declined, partly 
through the growing influence of France, partly through 
the division, in the form of appanages, of the lands 
which had been so lately formed together into a 
compact state. Then came the Italian wars, in which 
the Savoyard dominions became the highway for the 
kings of France in their invasions of Italy. The strictly 
territorial changes of this period chiefly concern the 
xnarquisate of Saluzzo on the Italian side and the 
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CHAP, northern frontier on the Burgundian side. The first 
loss of territory on the northern frontier, the first 
" Savoyard power in Burgundy was gradu-: 

ally to fall back, was the loss of part of the lands 
north of the lake in the war between Charles of Bur- 
gundy and the Confederates. Gramon on the lake of 
Neufch&tel, Marten or Morat on its own lake, Aigle 
at the south-east end of the great lake, EchdUens 
lying detached in the heart of Vaud, all passed 
away from Savoy and became for ever Confederate 
ground. Sixty years later, the affairs of Geneva 
led to the great intervention of Bern, Freiburg and 
' Loss of th« Wallis, by which Savoy was for ever shorn of her 
^bothgides possessions north of the lake. For a while indeed 
1686. she was cut off from the lake altogether; Chablais 
passed away as well as Vaud. Geneva, with her de- 
’ ^ tached scraps of territory, was now wholly surrounded 

SeiakJ allies. Thirty years later, Bern restored 

all her conquests south of the lake, together with Gex 
to the west, leaving Geneva again surrounded by the 
dominions of Savoy, Wallis too gave up part of her 
share, keeping only the narrow strip on the left bank 
of the Ehone. The loss and the recovery mark the 
^.^lesthe difference between the reigns of Duke Charles the 
Ei^nud called the Good, and Duke Emmanuel Filibert 

]^J?i 68 o. Head. The difference of the two reigns 

is equally marked with regard to France. Almost at 
the same moment as the conquests made by Bern, began 
ooeapation. that occupation, whole or partial, of Savoyard territory 
ifcs wd. by the French arms which did not come wholly to .an ' 

end for thirty-eight years. Savoy then appeared again 
as a power whose main strength lay in Italy, whose 
capital, instead of Burgundian Chamb^iy, was Italian 
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Turin. And all later changes of frontier tended c^. 
in the 8a|ne way to increase the Italian character of ' — ^ ' 
the Sa#yard power, and to lessen its extent in the 
lands which we may distinguish as Transalpine, fd^ 
the Burgundian name has now altogether passed away * ; 
from them. 

The first formal exchange of Burgundian for Italian ^ 
ground happened under Emmanuel Filibert, shortly after ^ 
the emancipation of his dominions. The small county 
of Tenda was acquired in exchange for the mar- 
quisate of ViUars in Bresse. More important changes 
followed. The first of these was caused by the end- nuputes 

* ftlsoiit ih6 

less disputes which arose out of the disputed homage bwnjjpof 
of Saluzzo. The Marquesses of Saluzzo preferred the 
French claimant of their homage to the Savoyard, a 
preference which led in the end to definite annexation 
by France. This was the first acquisition of Italian 
soil by France as such, as distinguished from the claims 
of French princes over Milan, Naples, and Asti. France 
thus threw a continuous piece of French territoiy into 
the heart of the states of Savoy. When the French 
occupation ceased, Saluzzo still remained to France. Co&quesi 

^ of Badutzo, 

Presently it was conquered by Duke Charles Emma- isse. 
nuel. The reign of this prince marks the final change ^ 

in the destiny of the house of Savoy. He himself had 
dreamed of wider conquests on the Gaulish side of the 
Alps than had ever come into the mind of any prince 
of liis house. He was to be Count of Provence, King 
of Burgundy, perhaps King of France. The real 
results of his reign told in exactly the opposite way. 

By the treaty which ended his war with France, 

Saluzzo was ceded to Savoy in exchange for Bresse^ BKewe,a«. r 
Bugey^ Voibramey^ and Gex, A powerful neighbour 
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CHAP, was thus shut out from a possession which cut the 
Savoyard states in twain ; but the price at which this 
Low of advantage was gained amounted to a final surrender 
Ky^the of the old posscssion of the Savoyard house beyond the 
Alps. The Ehone and not the Sa&ne became the 
boundary, while the surrender of Gex brought France 
^ to the shores of the Lake. Geneva, her city and her 
scattered scraps of territory, had now, besides Bern, 
Attempts two Other neighbours in France and Savoy. The two at- 
1602, 1609 .* tempts of Charles Emmanuel to seize upon the city were 
fruitless. Savoy now became distinctly an Italian power, 
keeping indeed the lands between the Alps and the 
Lake, the proper Duchy of Savoy, but having her main 
possessions and her main interests in Italy. We may 
here therefore finish the history of the Transalpine pos- 
Later sessions of tlic Savoyard House. The Duchy of Savoy 
remained in the hands of its own Dukes till their conti- 
* iiental dominion was swept away in the storm of the 

Annexed to French Eevolution. It was restored after the first fall 

France. 

ite^red^’ Buonaparte, but with a narrowed frontier, which 
1814 - 1816 . left its capital Chambery to France. This was set 
right by the treaties of the next year. Lastly, as all 
the world knows. Savoy itself, including the guaranteed 
Savoy and ncutral lands on the Lake, passed, along with Nizza, to 

Nizza an* i o 7 

nexedto France. Savoy itself was so far favoured as to be 
iseo. allowed to keep its ancient name, and to form the de- 
partments of Savoy and High Savoy, instead of being 
condemned, as in the former temporary annexation, to 
bear the names of Leman and Mont Blanc. The Bur- 
gundian counts who have grown into Italian kings 
have thus lost the land under whose name their house 
grew famous. Aosta alone remains as the last relic of 
the times when the Savoyard Dukes, the greatest lords 
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> of the Middle Slngdom, still kept theirs piaceriw we 

r^%rtu&st r^|resentatiyjss of thft Middle Kingdom itself* 

■•'■ ’ ' ^ ■"'■■' '■ . •. 

We now turn to the purely Italian history of tlie 

house, a history which has been already sketched in 
dealing with the geography of Italy* Savoy now takes 
part in every European struggle, and, though its position 
led to constant foreign occupation, some addition of 
territory was commonly gained at every peace. Thus, 
before the reign of Cliarles Emmanuel was over, Pied* 
mont was again overrun by French troops. Though the 
Savoyard possessions in Italy were presently increased 
by a part of the Duchy of Montferrat, this was a poor 
compensation for the French dccupation of Pinerolo and 

> other parts in the heart of Piedmont, which lasted till 
nearly the end of the century. The gradual acquisition 
of territory at the ex^jense of the Milanese duchy, the 
acquisition and exchange of the two island kingdoms, the 
last annexation by France, the acquisition of the Genoese 
seaboard, the growth of the Kingdom of Sardinia into the 
Kingdom of Italy, have been already told. Our present 
business has been with Savoy as a middle power, a 
character which practically passed from it with the loss 
of Vaud and Bresse, and all traces of which are now sunk 
in the higher but less interesting character of one of the 
great powers of Europe. From Savoy in its character of 
a middle power, as one of the representatives of ancient 
Burgundy, we naturally pass to another middle power 
which prolonged the existence of the Burgundian 
name, and on part of which, though not on a part 
lying within its Burgundian possessions, some trace of 
the' ancient functions of the Middle Kingdom is still 
Uid by the needs of modem European policy. 
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CHAP. § 8. The Duchy of Burgundy and the 

vni. -r X . 

— ^ ' Low Countnee. 

Pott^^of Among all the powers which we have marked as 
BuSondy Special characteristic that of being 

middle states, the one which came most nearly to an 
actual revival of the middle states of earlier days was 
the Duchy of Burgundy under the Valois Dukes. A 
great power was formed whose princes held no part of 
their dominions in wholly independent sovereignty. In 
Their practical power they were the peers of their Imperial and 
vMBiiage. royal neighbours ; but their formal character throughout 
every rood of their possessions was that of vassals of one 
or other of those neighbours. Such a twofold vassalage 
itfl effects, naturally suggested, even more strongly than vassalage 
to a single lord could have done, the thought of eman- 
cipation from all vassalage, and of the gathering to- 
gether of endless separate hefs into a single kingdom. 
The gradual acquisitions of earlier princes, especially 
bm. Philip the Good, naturally led up to the design, 

by bis son Charles the Bold, of exchanging the 
title of Duke for that of King. The memories of the older 
Burgundian and Lotharingian kingdoms had no doubt a 
share in shaping the schemes of a prince who possessed 
so large a share of the provinces which had formed 
those kingdoms. The schemes of Charles, one can 
hardly doubt, looked to the formation of a realm like 
that of the first Lothar, a realm stretching from the 
Ocean to the Mediterranean. His actual possessions, at 
their greatest extent, formed a power to which Bur- 
gundy gave its name, but which was historically at least 
as much Lothanngian as Burgundian. * And though 
this actual dominion was only momentary, no power 
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ever arose which fills a ^der and more cecume- 
iiical place in history than the line of the Valois Dukes. 
Their power connects the earliest settlement of the 
European states with the latest. It spans a thousand 
years, and connects the division of Verdun with the 
last treaty that guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. 
The growth of their power was directly influenced by 
memories of the early Carolingian partitions ; and, even 
in its fall, it has itself influenced the geography and 
politics of Europe ever since. As a Burgundian power, 
it was as ephemeral as all other Burgundian powers have 
ever been. As a Lotharingian power, it abides still 
in its eflects. The union of the greater part of the Low 
Countries under a single prince, and that a prince who 
was on the whole foreign to the Empire, strengthened 
that tendency to split off from the Empire which was 
already at work in some of those lands. Later events 
caused them to split off in two bodies instead of one. This 
last tendency became so strong that a modern attempt 
to unite them broke down, and their place in the modern 
polity of Europe is that of two distinct kingdoms. The 
existence of those two kingdoms is the final result of the 
growth of the Burgundian power in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, And by leading to the separation of the northern 
Netherlands from the Empire, it has led to one result 
which could never have been reckoned on, the pre- 
servation of one branch of the Low-Dutch tongue as 
the acknowledged literary speech of an independent 
nation. Its political results were the creation, in the 
shape of the northern Netherlands, of a power which 
once held a great place in the affairs of Europe and of 
the world, and the slower growth, in the shape of 
the southern Netherlands, of a state in which modern 
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European policy still acknowledges the character of a 
middle kingdom. As the neutral confederation of 
Switzerland represents the middle kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, so the neutral kingdom of Belgium represents 
the middle kingdom of Lotharingia. 

The Duchy of Burgundy which gave its name to 
the Burgundian power of the fifteenth century was that 
one among the many lands bearing the Burgundian 
name which lay wholly outside the Burgundian king- 
dom of the Emperors. This Burgundy, the only one 
which has kept the name to our own time, the duchy 
of which Dijon is the capital, never was a fief of the 
Eastern Kingdom ; it never was a fief of the Empire 
after the final separation. It always acknowledged the 
supremacy of the kings of Laon and Paris. By these 
last the diujhy was twice granted in fief to princes of 
their own house, once in the eleventh century and once 
in the fourteenth. This last grant was the beginning 
of the Dukes of the house of Valois, with the growth 
of whose power we have now to deal. Philip the 
Hardy, the first Duke of this line, obtained, by his 
marriage with Margaret of Flanders, the counties of 
Flanders^ Artois^ Rhetel^ Aumrre^ and Nevers, all fiefs 
of the crown of France, together with the County 
Palatine of Burgundy as a fief of the Empire. The 
peculiar position of the Dukes of Burgundy of this 
line was at once established by this marriage. Duke 
Philip held of two lords, and his dominions lay in two 
distinct masses. The two Burgundies, duchy and county, 
and the county of Nevers, lay geographically together ; 
Flanders aiid Artois lay together at a great distance ; 
the small possession of Ehetel lay again between 
the two. Any princes who held such a territory as 
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this could hardly fail to devote their main policy 
to the work of bringing about the geographical union 
of their scattered possessions. Nor was this all. The 
, possession of the two Burgundies made their common, 
sovereign a vassal at onc^of Prance and of the Empire. 
The possession of Flanders, Artois, and Elietel further 
brought him into connexion with those borderlands of 
the Empire and of the French kingdom where the 
authority of either overlord was weakest, and which 
had long been tending to form themselves into a separate 
political system distinct alike from the Empire and from 
the Kingdom. The results of this complicated position, 
as worked out, whether by the prudence of Philip the 
Good or by the daring of Charles the Bold, form the 
liistory of the Dukes of Burgundy of the House of Valois. 

The lands which we are accustomed to group 
t(%ether under the name of the Netherlands or Low 
Countries lay mostly within the bounds of the Empire ; 
but the county of Flanders had always been a fief of 
Prance. Part however of the dominions of its counts, 
the north-eastern corner of their dominions, the lands 
of Ahst and Waas^ were held of the Empire. These 
lands, together with the neighbouring islands of Zea- 
land^ formed a ground of endless disputes between the 
Counts of Flanders and their northern neighbours the 
Counts of Holland, This last county gradually disen- 
tangles itself from the general mass of the Frisian lands 
which lie along the whole coast from the mouth of the„ 
“Scheld to the mouth of the Weser. And those great in- 
roads of the sea in the thirteenth century which gave the 
Zuyder-Zee its present extent helped to give the county 
•a jiatural boundary, and to part it ofi* from the Frisian 
l^ds^to the horth-east. Towards the end 9f the thir- 
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teentli century Friesland west of the Zuyder-Zee had 
become part of the dominions of the Counts. The land 
immediately east of the gulf established its freedom, 
while East Friesland passed to a line of counts, under 
whom its fortunes parted off from those of the Nether- 
lands. Part of its later history has been already given 
in the character of a more purely German state. Both 
the counts and the free Frisians had also dangerous 
neighbours in the Bishops of Utrecht^ the great ecclesias- 
tical princes of this region, who held a large temporal 
sovereignty lying apart from their city on the eastern 
side of the gulf. These disputes went on, as also 
disputes with the Dukes of Geldem, without any final . 
settlement, almost to the time when all these lands 
began to be united under the Burgundian power. But 
before this time, the Counts of Holland had become 
closely connected with lands much further to the south. 
Among a number of states in this region, the most 
l)owerful was the Duchy of Brabant^ which represented 
the Duchy of the Lower Lotharingia, and whose pnnces 
held the mark of Antwerp and the cities of Brussels^ 
Lowen or Louvain^ and Mechlin. To the south of them 
County of lay the county of Hennegau or Hainault. At the end 
Hainauit thirteenth century, this county was joined by 

nSr** of Holland. Holland and Hainault 

1299 . were thus detached possessions of a common prince, with 
Brabant lying between them. South of Brabant lay 
the small mark or (*ounty of NamAir^ which, without 
being united to Flanders, was held by a branch of the 
princes of that house. 

All these states, though their princes held of two* 
separate overlords, had much in common, and were 
well fitted to be worked together into a single political 
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system. They had much in common in the physical chj^. 
character of the country, and in the unusual number 
of great and flourishing cities which these countries 
contained. None of these cities reached the full position 
of free cities of the Empire; but their wealth, and 
the degree of practical independence which they pos- 
sessed, form a main feature in the history of the Low 
Countries. In point of language, the northern part of 
these states spoke various dialects of Low-Dutch, 
from Flemish to Frisian; in the southern lands of 
Hainault, Artois, and Namur, the language, though not 
French, was not Teutonic, but an independent Eomance 
, speech, the Walloon. To the west of these states lay south- 
another group of small principalities connected with the group of 
former greater group in many ways, but not so closely as 
those which we have just gone through. The great ec- 
clesiastical principality of Luttich or Liege^ lying in two 
detached parts, divided the lands of which we have 
been speaking from the counties, afterwards duchies, of Duchios of 
Luzelburg or Luxemburg and of Limburg. Of these the b^^a nd 
more distant Limburg passed in the fourteenth century 
to the Dukes of Brabant. Luxemburg is famous as 
having given a series of princes to the kingdom of 
Bohemia and to the Empire, and in their hands it rose to 
the rank of a duchy. Lastly, to the north of LUttich, 
forming a connecting link between this group of states 
and the more purely Frisian powers, lay the duchy of 
Geldem^ of whose quarters the most northern part oeidem. 
stretched to the Zuyder-Zee. These eastern states, 
though not so closely connected with one another as 
those to the west, were easily led into the same poli- 
tical system. Without drawing any hard and fast line, 
we may say that all the states of this region formed, if not 
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OHAP, yet a middle state, yet a middle system, apart alike from 
France and from the Empire, though in various ways 
connected with both. Mainly Imperial, mainly Teutonic, 
•tKtes. tiiey nQi; whoUy so. Besides the homage lawfully 
Frcnoh due to France from Flanders and Artois, French in- 

influenoe. n • - • i . 

nuence in various ways, in politics, in manners, and in 
language, had made great inroads in the southern 
Netherlands. Brabant and Hainault had practically ^ 
quite as much to do with France as with the Empire. 
And this French influence was of course helped by 
the fact that a considerable region in the south was, 
Walloon though not of French, yet not of Teutonic speech. Alto- 
gether, with much to unite them to the great powers on ^ 
either side, with much to keep them apart from either of 
them, with much more to unite them to one another, 
the states of the Netherlands might almost seem to be 
designed by nature to be united as a separate power 
3, single head. Such a head was supplied by the 
pi'iiices who were at once Dukes of Burgundy and 
Burgundy. Couiits of Flauders, by whom, in the course of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, nearly the whole of 
the Netherlands was united into a single power which 
was to be presently broken into two by the results of 
' religious divisions. 
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Leaving then for the present the growth and fall of 
the Burgundian power in the lands more to the south, 
we will go on to trace the steps by which the provinces 
of the Low Countries were united under the Valois 
pukes and their Austrian descendants. The great 
increase of territory in this region was made during the 
long reign of Philip the Good. His first acquisition wm 
the county of JSTamur, a small and outlying distaict, 
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4 but one which, as small and outlying, would still more chap., 

strongly suggest the rounding off of the scattered ter- 

ritory.^ A series of marriages and disputes next enabled 
Philip to make a much more important extension : 
of his dominions. Brabant and Limburg had passed* im. 
to a younger branch of the Burgundian house. 

John, Duke of Brabant, the cousin of Philip, by a me. 

- marriage with Jacqueline, Countess of Holland and Hai- 
iiault, united those states for a moment. The disputes , 

♦ and confusions which followed on her marriages and 
divorces led to the annexation of her territories by the ^ 

Duke of Burgundy, a process which was finally con- 
, eluded by the formal cession of her dominions by Jac- 
queline. Meanwhile Philip had succeeded to Brabant Brabant 
and Limburg, and the union of Flanders, Brabant, Hai- 
nault, Zealand, and Holland, together made a dominion 
which took in all the greatest Netherland states, and 
formed a compact mass of territory. On this presently 
followed a great acquisition of territory which was more 
strictly French than the fiefs which Philip already held 
of the French crown in Flanders and Artois. The 
Treaty of Arras, by which Philip, hitherto the ally of 
England against France, made peace with his western 
overlord, gave him, under the form of mortgage, the 
lands on the Somme. These lands, Ponthieu, Yer- Thetowiw 
* mandoisy Amiens, and Boulogne, had once been largely 
Teutonic, but they were by this time thoroughly French. 

Their acquisition advanced the Burgundian frontier to ‘ % 

a dangerous neighbourhood to Paris on this side as 
well as on the side of the Burguudiiui duchy. It had 
the further effect of keeping the small continental 
possessions which England still held at Calais and ^ 

Quin^ apart ,from the French territory. J^uring the ^ 
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reigns of Philip and Charles the Bold, the continental 
neighbour of England was not France but Burgundy. 
But this great southern dominion was not lasting. 
The towns on the Somme, redeemed and again re- 
covered, passed on the fall of Charles the Bold once 
more into French hands. So did Artois itself, and, 
though Artois was won back, Amiens and the rest 
were not. Yet, if the towns on the Somme had 
stayed under the rule of the successive masters of 
the Low Countries, it might by this time have seemed 
as natural for Amiens to be Belgian as it now seems 
natural for Cambray and Valenciennes to be French. 
The Treaty of Madrid drew a definite boundary. 
France gave up the ancient claim to homage from 
Flanders and Artois, and Charles the Fifth, in his Bur- 
gundian, or rather in his Flemish, character, finally 
gave up all claim to the lands on the Somme. 

The south-western frontier was thus fixed ; but 
meanwhile the new state had advanced in other direc- 
tions. Philip’s last great acquisition was the duchy 
of Liixemb'urg, He now possessed the greater part of 
the Netherlands ; but his dominions were still intersecjted 
by the bishoprics of Utrecht and Luttich and the duchy 
of Geldeni. The duchy of Geldern and county of Zut- 
phen were added by Charles the Bold. But they formed 
a precarious possession, lost and won more than once,^ 
down to their final annexation under Charles the 
Fifth. Of the two great ecclesiastical principalities by 
which the Burgundian possessions in the Netherlands 
were cut asunder, the bishopric of Luttich, though its 
history is much mixed up with that of the Burgundian 
Dukes, and though it came largely under their influence, 
was never formally annexed. But the temporal princi- 
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gality of the Bishop of Utrecht was secularized under chap. 
Charles the Fifth. Friesland^ the Friesland immediately 
east of the Zuyder-Zee, had already been reincorporated 
with the dominions of the prince who represented the 
ancient counts of Holland. The whole Netherlands were 
thus brought together under the rule of Charles the Fifth. 

They were united with the far distant county of Bur- *’****'• 
gundy, and with it they formed the Burgundian circle 
in the new division of the Empire. The bishopric of 
Luttich, which intersected the whole southern part of 
the country, remained in the circle of Westfalia. Seven- The 
teen provinces, each keeping much of separate being, provinceB. 
were united under a single prince, and, after the treaty 
of Madrid, they were free from any pretensions on 
the part of foreign powers. The Netherlands formed 
one of the most compact and important parts of the 
scattered dominions of the Emperor who was also 
lord of Burgundy, Castile, and Sicily. But the final Their 
union of these lands under the direct dominion of an 
Emperor at once led to their practical separation from 
the Empire. They passed, with all the remaining pos- 
sessions and claims of the Burgundian house, to Philip Theposaea- 
of Spain, and they were reckoned among the crowd of PhiUp oi 
distant dependencies which had come under the rule of ibss. 
the crowns of Castile and Aragon. In Spanish hands 
they acted less as a middle state than as a power which 
helped to hem in France on both sides. Had the great 
revolt of the Netherlands ended in the final liberation 
of the whole seventeen provinces, the middle state would 
have been formed in its full strength. As it was, the The Wm 

. „ oflnAe-* 

work of the War of Independence was imperfect. The pendenoe. 

* , ^ 1568 - 1609 . 

northern provinces won their freedom in the form of 
a federal commonwealth. The southern provinces re- 
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\ mained dependencies of Spain, to become the choseti ; 

^ — »- fighting ground of European armies, the chosen play- 

V ' thing of European diplomacy. 

The end of the long war of independence waged by ' 
the northern provinces was the establishment of the 
TSie Seven famous federal commonwealth of the Seven Umted Pro- 

United . ^ 

/ Jrovincee. vinces^ Holland^ Zealand^ ‘ Utrecht^ Gelderland^ Over- 

' wlo78. ^ * 

Yesel^ Friesland^ and Groningen. These answered 
' nearly to the dominions of the Counts of Holland and 

Bishops of Utrecht in earlier times. But besides 
Oeider- tliese, part of the duchy of Geldern formed one of the 
United Provinces, while its southern part shared the 
fate of the southern provinces. But, besides the 
Umted Seven, the Confederation also kept parts of 
Brabant, Geldem, and Flanders as common posses- 
sions. The power thus formed, one which so long 
held an European importance quite disproportioned to 
its geographical extent, had under Burgundian rule be- 
come practically independent of the Empire, but it was 
SSa*’*’ oifiy by the Peace of Westfalia that its independence 
was formally acknowledged. The maritime strength of 
the Confederation made it more than an European power. 

It became a colonizing power in three parts of the world. 

In the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
Coiomes tuHes, the Seven Provinces extended their dominion 
Nether. Qver many points on the continent of India and over 

the neighbouring island of Ceybn^ over the great equa- 
torial islands of J 2va, Sumatra, and the Moluccas, over ' 
many points in Guinea and southern Africa, and over I 

Serhina America. But the great 

ey-V American settlement of New Netherknd passed , 

i«M. to England, and New Amsterdam became New York. 

Singularly ettough, this great power never had any /g 
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Strict geographical name. Netherlands was too large, as 
it took in the whole of the Low Countries and not the 
emancipated provinces only. HoUand was too^ small, 
as being the name of one province only, though the 
greatest. And, by one of the oddest cases of caprice use 
of language, in common English usage the name of the z>ufoft. 
whole Teutonic race settled down on this one small 
part of it, and the men of the Seven Provinces came to 
be exclusively spoken of as Dutch. ^ 

Meanwhile the southern provinces, the greater part 
of Brabant and Flanders, with Artois, Hennegau or lands. 
Hainault, Namur, Limburg, Luxemburg, and the 
southern part of Geldem — a region taking in Antwerp 
at one end and Cambray at tfiie other — remained under 
the sovereignty of the representatives of the Burgun- 
dian Dukes. That is, they remained an outlying de- 
l)endency of the Spanish monarchy. But their southern 
frontier was open to constant aggressions on the part of 
France. Dunkirk indeed was for a moment held by Eng- Dunkirk 
land, as Calais and Boulogne had been in earlier times. 

By the Peace of the Pyrenees France obtained Arras 
and the greater part of Artois, leaving Saint Omer to 
Spain. France also began to work her way up along 
the coast of Flanders, taking Gravelines by virtue of 
the treaty, and presently adding Dunkirk by purchase Dunkirk, 
from England. The treaty also added to France 
several points along the frontiers of Hainault, Liege, 
and Luxemburg, including the detached fortresses of 
PhilippeviUe and Marienburg^^ and ThionviUe famous in PhiUppe, 
far earlier days. During the endless wars of Lewis the 
Fourteenth’s reign, the boundary fluctuated with each ^ 
treaty. Acquisitions were made by France at the Treaty , v * 

of Aix-la-Chapelle, some of which were surrendered, and irtsj > 
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OH^ . Others made, by the Peace of Nimwegen. At last the 
boundary was finally fixed by the Peace of Utrecht in 
Bc^dary the last days of Lewis. Part of Flanders and Hainault 
finally confirmed to France, which thus kept 
Lille, Cambray, and Valenciennes, The provinces which 
hitherto been Spanish now passed to the only 
lands pass surviving branch of the House of Austria, that which 

to Austria. • ' . 

reigned in the archduchy and supplied the hereditary 
candidates for the Empire. The first wars of the , 
French Eevolution added the Austrian Netherlands to 
Annexed France, and with them the bishopric of Luttich which 

by France. . -i n -i. . 1 

1792. Still so oddly divided them. A later stage of the days 
of* confusion changed the Seven United Provinces, 
enlarged by the addition of East Friesland, into a 

5^oiiSd states which the new 

isoa^iew.’ conqueror carved out for the benefit of his kinsfolk. 
Holland Presently the new kingdom was incorporated with the 
JMoSsis, Empire, along with the German lands to the 

north-east of it. The Corsican had at last carried out 
the schemes of the kings of the house of Valois, and the 
whole Burgundian heritage formed for a moment part 
of France. 

At the general settlement of Europe, after the long 
wars with France, the restoration of the Low Countries 
as a middle state was a main object. This was brought 
about by the union of the whole Netherlands into a single 
W14. kingdom bearing that name. The southern boundary 
did not differ greatly from that fixed by the Peace 
of Utrecht. As in the case of the Savoyard frontier, 
:^ance kept a little more by the arrangements of 1814 
«ian she finaUy kept by those of 1815. To the east, 
ast-Priesland passed to Hannover, leaving the boundary 
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of the Dew kingdom not very different from that of 
the two earlier powers which it represented, gaining 
only a small territory on the banks of the Maes. But 
the bishopric of LUttich was incorporated with the lands 
which it had once parted asunder, and so ceased alto- 
gether to be German ground. The new king, as we have 
already seen, entered the German Confederation in his 
character of Grand Duke of Luxemburg^ the duchy being 
somewhat shortened to the east in favour of Prussia. 

Lastly, after fifteen years of union, the new kingdom again 
split asunder. It was now divided into the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, answering to the old United Provinces, and 
the kingdom of Belgium, answering to the old Spanish or 
Austrian Netherlands. But part of Limburg remained to 
the northern kingdom, and its sovereign also kept part of 
Luxemburg, as a distinct state, forming part of the Ger- 
man Confederation ; but this personal union with Holland 
came to an end on the death of William III., Luxemburg 
passing to the Duke of Nassau. The western part of the isw. 
duchy formed part of the kingdom of Belgium. Later 
events, as has been already recorded, have severed the 
last tie between Germany and the Netherlands ; they lee?. 
have wiped out the last survival of the days when the 
Counts of Holland and of Luxemburg were alike princes 
of the German kingdom. 


burg. 


Kingdom 
of Belgium. 
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Luxem- 
burg 
divided. 


The above may pass as a sketch of the fluctuations Eflfeotsof 
along the borderland in their European aspect. It is SanSe. 
needless to go through every small shifting of frontier, 
or to recount in detail the history of small border prin- 
cipalities like Saint Pol and Bouillon, The main his- 
torical aspect of these countries is their tendency, in 
all ages, to form somewhat of a middle system between 
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CHAP. Wo greater powers on either side of them. The gua- ' ^ 
raiiteed neutrality of Belgium and the guaranteed neu* , 
trality of Switzerland are alike survivals or revivals 
— it is hard to say which they should be called — of "^;: 
the instinctive feeling which, in the ninth century, called 
' the Lotharingian kingdom into being. The modem 
form of this thousand-year-old idea was made possible 
through the growth of the power of the Burgundian 
Dukes of the house of Valois. 

Schemes of The real historical work of those dukes was thus 

S.e'nSd. done in those parts of their dominions from which 
they did ^ not take their name, but which took their 
name from them. The history of their other dominions 
may be told in a few words; indeed a great part 
of it has been told already. The schemes of Charles 
the Bold for uniting his scattered dominions by the 
conquest of the duchy of Lorraine, for extending the 
power thus formed to the seaboard of the royal Bur- 
gundy, for forming in short a middle kingdom stretch- 
ing from the Ocean to the Mediterranean, acting as a 
barrier alike between France and Germany and between 
France and Italy, remained mere schemes. They are 
important only’ as showing how deeply the idea or the 
memory of a middle state was still fixed in men’s minds. 
The conquests of Charles in Lorraine, his purchases 
in Elsass, were momentary possessions which hardly 
touch geography. But the fall of Charles, by causing 
the break-up of the southern dominion of his house, 
helped to give greater importance to its northern y 
dominion. While the Netherlands grew together, the 
Burgundies split asunder. After the fall of Charles the 
fate of the two Burgundies was much the same as the 
fate* of Flanders and Artois. Both were for a wlule : f ' 
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seized by Prance ; but the county, like Artois, was after- 

wards recovered for a season. The duchy of Burgundy ' — r-^ 
waa lost for ever ; the county, along with the out-,, ,, ; . 
lying county of Charolois, remained to those who by^ 
female succession represented the Burgundian Dukes, 
that is to Charles the Fifth and his Spanish son. Thei 
annexation of the Burgundian county, and with it of 
the city of Besan 9 on, by Lewis the Fourteenth has been 
recorded in an earlier section. 


§ 9. The Power of Austria. 

We now come to one among these German states 
which have parted off from the kingdom of Germany 
whose course has been widely different from the 
rest, and whose modem European importance stands 
on a widely different level. As the Lotharingian and 
Frisian lands parted off on the north-west of the 
kingdom, as a large part of the Swabian lands parted 
off to the south-west of the kingdom, so the Eastern 
Mark^ the mark of Austria, parted off no less, but 
with widely different consequences. The name of Ongiaof 
Atistria, Oesterreich — Ostrich as our forefathers wrote 
it — is, naturally enough, a common name for the 
eastern part of any kingdom. The Frankish kingdom oth<» 
of the Merwings had its Austria ; the Italian kingdom a© cied. 
of the Lombards had its Austria also. In both of these 
cases Austria, the positive name of the eastern land, is 
balanced by Neustria, that is Not-Austria, the negative 
name of the western land. In short the division comes 


so naturally that we are half inclined to wonder that 


the name was never given in our own island either to 
Essex or to East- Anglia. But, while the other Austrias 
have passed away, ,the Oesterreich, the A^tria, the 
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CHAP. Eastern mark, of the German kingdom, its defence 
s against the Magyar invader, has lived on to our own 

times. It has not only lived on, but it has become one 
of the chief European powers. Its small beginnings, as 
compared with the other bearers of the name, are shown 
^by the fact that it never had a Neustria to balance it ; 
but out of these small beginnings it has grown to a 
height which has caused all other bearers of the name to 
sp^i be forgotten. And it has grown by a process to which it 

ofthe°” would be hard to find a parallel. The Austrian duchy 
power. supplied Germany with so many Kings, and Eome with 
so many Emperors, that something of Imperial charac-. 
ter came to cleave to the duchy itself. Its Dukes, in 
resigning, first, the crown of Germany, and then all 
connexion with Germany, have carried with them into 
their new position the titles and bearings of the German 
CfBsars. The power which began as a mark against 
the Magyar came to have a common sovereign with 
Union with the Magyar kingdom ; and the Austrian duchy and 

Hungary. '' 

Magyar kingdom, each drawing with it a crowd of 
smaller states of endless nationalities, have figured 
together in the face of modern Europe as the Austrian 
Empire and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It is 
not easy, in drawing a map, to find a place for the 
so- ‘ Empire ' of Austria. The Archduchy is there, and its 
ofr^tril dropped his archiducal title. A crowd 

of kingdoms, duchies, counties, and lordships, all acknow- 
ledging the sovereignty of the same prince, are there 
also. But it is not easy to find the geographical place of 
an ‘ Empire ’ of Austria, as distinct from the Archduchy. 
It is not easy to understand on what principle an 
‘ Empire of Austria can be understood as taking in all 
the states which happen to own the Hungarian King 
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and Austrian Archduke as their sovereign. Nor is it CRiP . 
made any easier, when, ^ would seem to be the present ' 

official use of the name, the ‘Empire of Austria’ is 
taken to mean all the kingdoms, duchies, &c., held by. 
the Archduke of Austria in some other character than 
that of King of Hungary.^ The matter is made more 
difficult still when we remember that the title of 
‘ Hereditary Emperor of Austria ’ was first taken while 
its bearer was still King of Germany and Eoman 
Emperor-elect. But, putting questions like these aside, 
the gradual union of a great number of states, German union of 
and non-German, under the common rule of the archi- 
ducal house of Austria, by whatever name we call the AuBtimn 
power so formed, is a great fact both of history and of 
geography. A number of states, originally independent 
of one another, differing in origin and language and 
everything that makes states differ from one another, 
some of them members of the former Empire, some not, 
have, as a matter of fact, come together to form a power 
which fills a large space in modern history and on the 
modern map. But it is a power which is altogether 
lacking in national unity. It is a power which is notcoex- Lack of 
tensive with any nation, but which takes in parts of many 
nations. It cannot even be said that there is a dominant 
nation surrounded by subject nations. The Magyar G«rm*n, 
nation in its unity, and a fragment of the German SSfo&r 
nation, stand side by side on equal terms, while Italians, 
Eoumans, and Slaves of almost every branch of the 
Slavonic race, are grouped around those two. There 
is no federal tie ; it is a stretch of language to apply 
the federal name to the present relation between the 

^ For the lands thus negatively, and only negatively, defined, 1 
once suggested, after the analogy of Jfeustria, the name of Nungary^ 

, " X a ' 
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two chief powers of Hungairy and Austria. Nor 
' can any strictly federal tie Ife said to unite Croati$«, 
Slavonia, and Transsilvania, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Trent, 
and Galicia, either with one another or with the Aus- 
trian archduchy. And yet these other members of the 
general body are not mere subject provinces, like the 
dominions of Old Eome. The same prince is sovereign; 
of a crowd of separate states, two of which stand out 
prominently as centres among the rest. There is neither ^ 
national unity, nor federation, nor mere subjection of 
one land or nation to another. All this has come by 
the gradual union by various means of many crowns 
Anomalous uDon the Same brow. The result is an anomalous power 

nature ^ ^ 

Austrian which has nothing else exactly like it, past or present. 

Powers of the same kind have existed before. The , 
dominion of the Angevins in Brittany and Gaul, the 
dominion of the Burgundian Dukes which we have just 
been describing, have much in common with the power 
of the House of Austria. But these powers lasted only 
for two or three reigns. Tlie great anomaly of the 
Austrian dominion is that it has been enabled to main- 
tain itself, in one shape or another, for some centuries. 
But the very anomaly makes the growth of such a 
power a more curious study. 

Intern beginnings of the Austrian state are to be 

Mark. founa in the small Mark on the Danube, lying between 
,, Bohemia, Moravia, and the Duchy of Karntheu or Car- 
inthia. It appears in its first form, as an appendage^’ 
to Bavaria.^ This mark Frederick Barbarossa raised 
into a duchy, under its first duke Henry the Second, 
and it was enlarged to the westward at the expense^of 
^ See Waitz, Deutsche Verfessungsgeschichte, vii* 75, 
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the addition of the lands above the lEnns. cha.p. 

vm 

Thus was formed the wiginal Duchy of Austria^ the 
duchy of the Dukes of the house of Babenberg. It had 
not long risen to ducal rank before it began to extend 
itself at the expense of states which had hitherto been 
of greater moment than itseK. Itself primarily a mark 
against the Magyar, Austria had to the south of it 
the lands where the German Kingdom marched at 
once upon the Magyar, the Slave, and the Kingdom 
of Italy. Here lay the great Duchy of Carinthia, Du<^yof 
a land where the population was mainly Slavonic, 97!?“***^ 
though the Slaves on this frontier had been brought 
into- much earlier and more thorough subjection to 
the German Kings than the Slaves on the north- 
eastern frontier. At the time of the foundation of the 
duchy of Austria, the Carinthian duchy had begun to ^ 
split in pieces, and its northern part, hitherto the 
Upper Carinthian Mar\ grew into the Duchy of Stey- Dnohyof 
ermark or Styria, Twelve years later, Leopold the 
Fifth of Austria inherited the duchy of Styria, a duchy aImiSL!** 
greater than his own, by the will of its duke Ottokar, 

Carinthia itself went on as a separate duchy ; but it 
now took in only a narrow territory in the south- 
western part of the old duchy, and that broken up by 
outlying possessions of the archbishops of Salzburg 
and other ecclesiastical lords. To the south, in the 
partially Slavonic land within the older Italian border, 
in the extreme north-eastern comer of what had been 
the Lombard Austria, a considerable power grew up in ^ 
the hands of the counts of Gorz or Gorizia, The Theoonniy 
possessions of these counts stretched, though not con- /'s- 
tinuously, from Tyrol to Istria, and their influence was - 

further enlarged by their position as advocates of the ‘ } 


Bavaria by 


la by 
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'bishoprics of Trent and Brixen and of the more famous 
patriarchate of Aquileia, These are the lands, the 
So® Site Baarchlaiids of Germany towards its eastern and south- 
eastern neighbours, which came by gradual annexations 
to form the German possessions of the Austrian power. 
But the further growth of that power did not begin till 
the duchy itself had passed away to the hands of a 
wholly new line of princes. 

Momentwy The first change was one which brought about for a 

WTtinw of ...» 

Aastriaaad moment from one side an union which was afterwards 

Bohemia. 

to be brought about in a more lasting shape from the 
other side. This was the annexation of Austria by the 
kingdom of Bohemia, That duchy had been raised to 
the rank of a kingdom, though of course without ceasing 
^ to be a fief of the Empire, a few years after the mark of 
Bohemia a Austria had becoiue a duchy. The death of the last 

kiiifdomi *' 

1168. duke of Austria of the Babenberg line led to a disputed 
succession and a series of wars, in which the princes of 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and Hungary, all had their share. 
In the end, between marriage, conquest, and royal grant, 
ottokarof Ottokar king of Bohemia obtained the duchies of 
Austria and Styria, and a few years later he further 
added Carintliia by the bequest of its Duke. Thus a 
new power was formed, by which several German 
states came into the power of a Slavonic king. The 
power of that king for a moment reached the Baltic as 
wraoi Hadriatic; for Ottokar carried his arms 

into Prussia, and became the founder of Kmigsberg. 
But this great power was but momentary. Bohemia 
and Austria were again separated, and Austria, with 
its indefinite mission of extension over so many lands, 
including Bohemia itself, passed to a house sprung from 
a distant part of Germany. 
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THE HABSBURG DUKE8. 

We have now come to the European begumings of ch^ . 
the second House of Austria, the house whose name j *" 
seems to have become inseparably connected with the 
name of Austria, though the spot from which that house 
drew its name has long ceased to be an Austrian pos> 
session. This is the house of the Counts of Habsburg, 

They" took this name from their castle on the lower 
course of the Aar, in the north-west comer of the * 
Aargau, in that southern Swabian land where the Old 
League of High Germany was presently to arise, and 
so greatly to extend itself at the cost of the power of 
Habsburg. By an union of the lands of Habsburg 
with those of the Counts of Kyhurg and Lenzhurg, a * 

considerable, though straggUng, dominion was formed. 

It stretched in and out among the mountains and lakes, 
taking in Luzern, and forming a dangerous neighbour 
to the free city of Zurich. Besides these lands, the same 
house also held Upper Elsass with the title of Land- Their 
grave, a dominion separated from the other Swabian mBiewST 
lands of the house by the territory of the free city of 
Basel. The lord of this great Swabian dominion, the 
famous Eudolf, being chosen to the German crown, Endoif 
and having broken the power of Ottokar, bestowed the 
duchies of Austria and Styria on his son Albert, after- ottokar, 
wards Bang. Carinthia at first formed part of the same 
grant ; but it was presently granted to Meinhard Count 
of Gorz and Tjrrol. Gorz passed to another branch of 
the house of its own Counts. Three powers were thus 
formed in these regions, the duchies of Austria and SSo^t 
Styria, the duchy of Carinthia with the county of lawT^ 
Tyrol, and the county of Gorz. 

Thus under Albert the possessions of the house of 
Habsburg were large, but widely scattered^ The two otth* 
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CHAP. ' newly acquired eastern duchies not only gave its princes 
their highest titles, but they formed a compact ter- 
^ Hftbsbttrg. ritory, well suited for extension northward and south- 
ward. But among the outlying Swabian territories, 
Palling off though some parts remained to the Austrian house 
Swabian dowu to the end of the German Kingdom, the tendency 
was to diminish and gradually to part on altogether 
^ from Germany. In die lands south of the Ehine this 
happened through union with the Confederates ; in the 
K Alsatian lands it happened at a later stage through 

French annexation. 

Connexion It is to be hoped that it is no longer needful to 
Emp^® explain that the hereditary lands of the House of Habs- 
burg or Austria had no inherent connexion with the 
German Kingdom and Eoman Empire of which they 
were fiefs, beyond the fact that they were among its 
fiefs. Tiiey were further connected with it only by the 
accident that, from Eudolf onwards, many princes of 
that house were chosen Kings, and that, from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, onwards, all the Kings were 
chosen from that house and from the house into which 
it merged by female succession. It is to be hoped that 
there is no longer any need to explain that every Em- 
peror was not Duke of Austria, and that every Duke of 
Austria was not Emperor. But it may be needful to 
explain that every Duke of Austria was not master of 
the whole dominions of the House of Austria. The di- 
visions, the reunions, the joint reigns, which are common 
to the House of Austria with other German princely ‘ " 
houses, become at once more important and more puz- 
zling in the case of a house which gradually came to ' 
stand above all the others in European rank. Th^ - 
caution is speciaUy needful in the case of the Swabian 
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lands, as the history of the Confederates is liable to be 
greatly misunderstood, if every Duke of Austria ^ho — 
appears in it is taken for the sole sovereign of the 
Austrian dominions. It is needless here to go through 
all these shiftings between princes of the same house. . 
Through all changes the unity of the house and its pos- 
sessions was maintained, even while they were parted out 
or held in common by different members of the house. 

But it is important to bear in mind that some of 
the Dukes of Austria who figure in the history of 
Switzerland were rather Landgraves of Elsass or 
Counts of Tyrol than Dukes of Austria in any 
practical sense. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may be 
defined as a time during which the Austrian house on 
the whole steadily advanced in the eastern part of its 
dominions and steadily fell back in the western. But 
in the course of the fourteenth century an acquisition Aoquisi- 

, tion of 

was made which, without making them absolutely con- Oann^^ 
tinuous, brought them into something more like geo- isss. 
graphical connexion with one another. This was the 
acquisition of the Duchy of Carinthia and County of 
Tyrol^ the latter of which lands lay conveniently be- 
tween the eastern and western dominions of the house. Extent 
These now stretched continuously from the Bohemian Auetrian 

teixitory. 

frontier to Istria, and they threw out, in the form of 
Tyrol and the Swabian lands, a scattered, but nearly 
continuous, territory stretching to the borders of Lor- 
raine and the county of Burgundy. The Austrian 
possessions now touched the eastern gulf of the Hadri- 
atic and came into the neighbourhood of the Dal- 
matian Archipelago. Somewhat later they reached 
the main Hadriatic itself, when the city of Trieste^ 
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: hitherto disputed between the commonwealth of Venice 

^ and the patriarchs of Aquileia, commended itself to 

the Austrian Duke Leopold as its lord. This is the 
' game Leopold who four years later fell at Sempach. 
By this time the Swabian possessions of the house h$d 
been increased north of the Ehine, while south of the 
Bhine the Austrian dominion was steadily giving way. 
The Confederates and their several cantons advanced 
in every way, by purchase and conquest, till, after the 
loss of Thurgau, the House of Austria kept nothing 
1460 * * south of the Ehine except the towns known as the 
Waldstddte, 

By this time the division of the estates of the house 
. had taken a more lasting shape. One branch reigned in 

Austria, another in Carinthia and Styria, a third in Tyrol 
and the other western lands. At this time begins the 
unbroken series of Austrian elections to the German and 


the Imperial crowns. The first of this line was Albert the 
tog, 1487 - Second, Duke of Austria. Then Frederick the Third, 
Emperor of the House, united the Austrian and 
’ Carinthian duchies, and raised Austria to the unique rank 
iSjhduke of an Archduchy. Meanwhile, Siegmund Count of Tyrol 
i4m!“^^’ held the western lands, and appears as Duke of Austria 

ojAmnund * ^ 

CoS of ’ in Confederate and Burgundian history. He there 
1429 - 1496 . figures as the prince who lost Thurgau to the Confede- 
rates and who mortgaged his Alsatian lands to Charles 
the Bold. In Maximilian the whole possessions of the 
House of Austria were united. But by this time the 
affairs of the purely German lands which had hitherto 
Oomitot formed the possessions of the Austrian house had begun 
imi mixed up with the succession to lands and king- 

doms beyond the Empire, and with lands which, though 
of nnion technically within the Empire, had a distinct being of 
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their own. In the course of the fifteenth cmtnrr tlK c$u:p. \ 
House of Austria, hitherto simply one of the chief L.1 ' 
German princely houses, put on two special characters. 

It became, as we have already seen, the house which 
exclusively supplied kings and Emperors to Germany" suooas- 
and the Empire. And it became, by virtue of its here- Anateiui 

Xin^ uid. 

ditary possessions rather than of its Imperial position, Kmpei«wti. 
one of the chief European powers. For a while the 
greatest of European powers, it has remained a great 
European power down to our own time. 

The special feature in the history of the House of 
Austria from the fifteenth century onwards is its con- 
nexion — a connexion more than once broken, but still 
constantly recurring till in the end it becomes fully ^ 
permanent — with the kingdom of Bohemia within the 


Empire and with the kingdom of Hungary beyond its 
bounds. These kingdoms, whose elective character^ 
only gradually passed away, stand distinguished from 
the earlier and more strictly German possessions of the 
house, which are distinctively known as the Hereditary 
States. The possession of these kingdoms has given 
the Austrian power its special character, that of a power 
formed by the union under one prince of several wholly 
distinct nations or parts of nations which have no tie 
beyond that union. The Austrian princes, originally 
purely German, equally in their Swabian and in their 
Austrian possessions, had already, by the extension ol 
their power to the south, obtained some Slavonic and 
some Italian-speaking subjects. Still, as a power, they 
were purely German. But in the period which begins in 
the fifteenth and goes on into the nineteenth century, 
we shall see them gradually gathering together, some- 
times gaining, sometimes losing — gaining and losing by 



: cg^ , every process, warlike and peaceful, by which territory 
: — ' — ' can be gained or lost— a crowd of kingdoms, duchies, 
and counties, scattered over all parts of Europe from 
Flanders to Transsilvania. But it is the acquisition of 
the two crowns of Bohemia and Hungary which, above 
all others, gave the House of Austria its special position 
as a middle power, a power belonging at once to the 
system of Western and to the system of Eastern Europe. 
Among the endless shiftings of the states which have 
been massed together under the rule of the house of 
Habsburg, that house has more than once been at the 
same moment the neighbour of the Gaul and the neigh- 
' hour of the Turk ; and it has sometimes found Gaul and 
Turk arrayed together against it. Add to all this that, 
though the connexion between the house of Austria 
and the Empire was a purely personal one, renewed in 
^icach generation by a special election, still the fact that 
so many kings of Hungary and archdukes of Austria 
were chosen Emperors one after another, caused the 
house itself, after the Empire was abolished, to look 
in the eyes of many like a continuation of the power 
which had come to an end. The peculiar position of 
the Austrian house could hardly have been obtained by 
a mere union of Hungary, Austria, and the other states, 
under princes none of whom were raised to Imperial 
rank. Nor could it have been obtained by a series of 
mere dukes of Austria, even though they had been chosen 
Emperors from generation to generation. It was through 
the accidental union under one sovereign of a crowd of 
states which no natural connexion with each other, 
and through the further accident that the Empire 
Itself seemed to become a possession of the House, 
that the House of Habsburg, and its representative the 
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House of Lorraine, have won their nhique position 
among European powers. 

The first hints, so to speak, of a coming union ^ 
between the Hungarian and Bohemian kingdoms and 
the Austrian duchy began, as we have seen, in the days 
of Ottokar. ’ A Bohemian king had then held the Austrian 
duchy, while a Hungarian king had for a moment occu- 
pied part of Styria. So at a much later time, in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, the Austrian duchy , 
bowed for a moment to the victorious Hungarian king 
Matthias Corvinus. But the later form which the union . 
was to take was not that of the Bohemian or the Hunga- Beia^oB 
rian reigning over Austria, but that of the Austrian 
reigning over Hungary «ind Bohemia. The duchy was ^ 
not to be added to either of the kingdoms ; but both * 
kingdoms w^ere in course of time to be added to the 
duchy. The growth of both Hungary and Bohemia as* 
kingdoms will be spoken of elsewhere. We* have now 
to deal only with their relations to the Austrian House. 

For a moment, early in the fourteenth century, an Budoif,son 
Austrian prince, son of the first Austrian King of Ger- 
many, was actually acknowledged as King of Bohemia. ' i8o«. 

But this connexion was only momentary. The first 
beginnings of anything like a more permanent con- 
nexion begin a hundred and thirty years later. The 
second Austrian King of Germany wore both the Albert the 
Hungarian and the Bohemian crowns by virtue of his SagS 
marriage with the daughter of Siegmund, Emperor 
and Ejng. The steps towards the union of the various 
crowns are now beginning. Siegmund was the third 
King of Bohemia who had worn the crown of Germany, ' 

the second who had worn the crown of the Empire, ^ 

Under his son-in-law, Hungary, Bohemia, stndAutoia, 
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King of 

BohemiHr, 

1419; 

Smperovy 

1488. 

WladUlass 
PostumuB 
Duke of 
AuetnOy 
1440-1467 ; 
King of 
Hungary 
and 

Bohemia, 

1468-1467. 


Ferdinandy 
Ardiiduke 
of AuBtriay 
1619; King 
of Hungary 
and Bohe- 
miay 1627 ; 
King of the 
Bod^b, 
1681 ; 
Emperor* 
elect, 1656. 
Permanent 
union of 
Bcdiemia. 


Effects of 
the union 
with 

Hungary. 


MiBsion 
against the 
Turk. 


W6r6 for 8> moHiBiit umtod with tho G’ornifl.ii crown $ 
in the next reign, as we have seen, begins the lasting 
connexion between Austria and the Empire. But the 
Hungarian and Bohemian kingdoms parted again. One 
Austrian King, the son of Albert, reigned at least nomi- 
nally over both kingdoms, as well as over the special 
Austrian duchy. But the final union did not come for 
another eighty years, a period diversified by what now 
seems a survival of a past state of things, the momentary 
dominion of Hungary over Austria. By this time the 
Turk was threatening and conquering on the Hungarian 
and Austrian borders. At Mohacz Lewis, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, fell before the invaders. His 
Bohemian kingdom passed to Ferdinand of Austria, and 
from that day to this, unless we except the momentary 
choice of the Winter King, the Palatine Frederick, the 
Bohemian crown has always stayed in the House of 
Austria. And for many generations it has been worn 
by the actual sovereign of the Austrian archduchy. 

The acquisition of the crown of Hungary was of 
greater importance. It put the Austrian house into a 
wholly new position ; it gave it its later character of 
a middle state between Eastern and Western Europe. 
The duchy had begun as a mark against the Turanian 
and heathen invaders of earlier times. Those Turanian 
and heathen invaders had now long settled down into 
a Christian kingdom; they had taken their place 
among the foremost champions of Christendom against 
the Turanian and Mahometan invaders who had 
seized the throne of the Eastern Csesars. With the 
crown of Hungary, the main duty of the Hungarian 
crown, the defence of Christendom against the Ottoman, 
passed to the Archdukes and Emjierors of the Austrian 
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house. But for a long time Hungary was a most oh^ . 
imperfect and precarious possession of its Austrian ^ 
Kings. For more than a century and a half after the 
election of Ferdinand, his rule and that of his successors 
was disputed and partial. They had from the very uw-im. 
beginning to strive against rival kings, while the 
greater part of the kingdom and of the lands attached 
to the crown was either held by the Turk himself 
or by princes who acknowledged the Turk as their 
superior lord. These strictly Hungarian afiairs, as well 
as the changes on the frontier towards the Turk, will 
be spoken of elsewhere. It was not till the eighteenth 
century that the Austrian Kings were in full posses- Peweof 
sion of the whole Hungarian kingdom and all its 
dependencies. 

Meanwhile the Austrian power had been making Acgaiaition 
advances in other quarters. At the end of the fifteenth woo.”* 
century the Austrian possessions at the north-east of 
the Hadriatic were greatly enlarged by the addition of 
the county of Gorz or Gorizia^ and the fallen city of 
Aquileia. The wars of the League of Cambray made New 

^ ‘ A . 1 . . . , . poBition 

no permanent addition to Austrian dominion in this 
quarter ; but the master of Trieste, Gorizia, and Aquileia, 
whose territory cut off Venice from her Istrian posses- 
sions, was now an Italian sovereign, though his Italian 
dominions were, as Verona and other Italian lands had 
been in earlier days, now counted as part of Germany. 

The prince of the German Austria now counted part of 
the elder Lombard Austria among his many lordships. 

Under Charles the Fifth the Italian dominion of the Dominions 

TT « . . , of Chsrles 

House of Austria grew, as we have seen, to a vast the Fifth, 
extent. But aftejr him that dominion passed away alike 
from the Empire and the German J>ranch of the house^ 
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chap; to become part of the heritage of the Austrian Kings of ‘ 
- ' — ■ — Spain. It was not, as we have already seen, till the be- 
Attstrian ginning of the eighteenth century that either an Empe- > 
Italy. ror or a reigning archduke again obtained any territory . 
within what were now the acknowledged bounds of 
Italy. The fluctuations of Austrian rule in Italy, from 
( the acquisition of the Duchy of Milan down to our own 

day, have been already told in the Italian section. 
Lombardy and western Venetia are now again Italian ; 
but an Austrian sovereign still keeps the north-east 
corner of the great gulf. He still keeps Gorizia and 
Aquileia, Trieste and all Istria, to say nothing of the 
dangerous way which liis frontier still stretches on 
Italian ground in the land of Trent and Eoveredo. 

Burgun- These last-named possessions still abide as traces of 

diwi pOB- 1 A • -I • 

the Austnan advance m these regions, and its fluctua- 
tions there have been among the most important facts 
of modern history. Another series of Austrian acquisi- 
tions in the West of Europe have altogether passed 
away. The great Burgundian inheritance passed to 
the House of Austria. But it was only for a short 
time, in the persons of Maminilian and his son Ptilip, 
that it was in any way' united to the actual Austrian 
Archduchy. After Charles the Fifth the Burgundian 
possessions passed, like those in Italy, to the Spanish 
branch of the House, and, just as in Italy, it was not tiU 
the eighteenth century that actual Emperors or archdukes 
a part of Netherlands. Before 
this time the Alsatian dominion of the house had passed ’ 
fe?' France, and the remnant of its Swabian posses- 

sions passed away, as we have seen, in the days of general / 
confusion. The changes of Austrian territory in Germany 
during that period hg,ve been already spoken of. The 
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Austrian acquisitions in Eastern Europe will come more 
fully elsewhere ; but a word must be given to themitere. ' — • — 
Iiqpking at the House of Austria simply as a power, with- 
out reference to the German or non-German character of ; 
its dominions, the loss of Silesia may be looked oh as iM ot 
counterbalanced by the territory gained from Poland at 
the first and third partitions. The first partition gave Sw* of^ 
the Austrian house a territory of which the greater part 177a 
was originally Eussian rather than Polish, and in which 
the old Eussian names of Halicz and Vladimir were 


strangely softened into a Kingdom of Galicia and Lodo- choiubftttd 
meria. The third partition added Cracow and a con- 

pftrtiiioiXi 

siderable amount of strictly Polish territory. These last 
parsed away, first to the Duchy of Warsaw, and then to 
the restored Kingdom of Poland. But Galicia has been 
kept, and it has been increased in our day by the seizure Annexa- 
of the republic of Cracow. These lands lie to the north craoow, 
of the Hungarian kingdom. Parted from them by the 
whole extent of that kingdom, and adjoining that king- 
dom at its south-west corner, lie the coast lands of 
Austria on the Hadriatic. By the Peace of Campo 

Formio, Austria took Dalmatia strictly so called, and Daimaiia, 

, 1797 . 

the other Venetian possessions as far south as Budua. Recovered, 

* 1814 * 

These lands, lost in the wars with France, were won 
again at the Peace, with the addition of Ragusa and its Bagusa, 
territory. 


This account of the gains and losses of a power ‘ 
which has gained and lost in so many quarters is 
necessarily somewhat piecemeal. It may be well then 
to end this section with a picture of the Austrian power 
as it stood at several points of the history of the last 
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CHAP, towards the Turk to be dealt mth in our survey of the 
' — ^ — ' more strictly Eastern lands. 

'We will begin at a date when we come across a 
m(Ki78o whose position is often strangely misunder- 

stood, the Empress-Queen Maria Theresa — Queen in her 
own right of Hungary and Bohemia, Empress by the 
election of her husband to the Imperial Crown. The 
Pragmatic Sanction of her father Charles the Sixth 
SrLiitary heiress of his hereditary states, of his two 

dominions, hingdoms, and of his Burgundian and Italian dominions. 
That is, it made her heiress, within the Empire, of the 
kingdom of Bohemia with its dependencies of Moravia 
and Silesia — of the Archduchy of Austria with the 
duchies, counties, and lordships of Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Tyrol, Gorizia, and Trieste-~of Constanz and 
a few other outlying Swabian points— as also of Milan, 
Mantua, and the Austrian Netherlands, lands which 
it needs some stretch, whether of memory or of legal 
fiction, to look on as being then in any sense lands of 
the Empire. Beyond the Empire, in its widest sense, it 
gave her the Kingdom of Hungary with its dependent 
lands of Croatia, Slavonia, and Transsilvania or Sieben- 
biirgen. These dominions, lessened ’by the loss of 
Silesia, increased by the addition of Galicia, she handed 
on to their later Kings and Archdukes. Her marriage 
transferring her dominions, indirectly transferred the Em- 
pire itself, to a new family, the House of Lorraine. The 
husband of Maria Theresa, Francis, who had exchanged 
^ ^ bs duchy of Lorraine for that of Tuscany, was in truth 
the first Lotharingian Emperor. After him came three 
Emperors of his house, under the third of whom the 
suc^ssion of Augustus and Charles came to an end. 

We may take another view of the Austrian territory 
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at the moment when the French power in Germany was 
at its height. The Eoman Empire and the German king- 
dom had now come to an end ; but their last sovereign 
still, with whatever meaning, called himself Emperor of 
his archduchy, though without dropping his proper title 
of Archduke. From this time the word Austria has 
gradually come, by a common but inaccurate usage, 
to take in all the possessions of the House of Austria, 
an usage which disguises the real nature of the Austrian 
power, and suggests the notion that ^Aiistria ’ is a nation 
in the same sense as Germany and Italy, and not simply 
the accumulation in the hands of a single man of terri- 
tories which have no natural connexion. Still, as all the 
possessions of the House of Austria were now geogra- 
phically continuous, it became more natural to speak of 
them by a single name than it had been when the domi- 
nions of that house in Italy and the Netherlands lay apart 
from the great mass of Austrian territory. And at this 
moment, when the Empire had come to an end and when 
the German Confederation had not yet been formed, 
there was no distinction between German and non- 
German lands. The ‘Empire’ of Francis the Second 
or First, as it stood at the time of Buonaparte’s greatest 
power, had, as compared with the hereditary dominions 
of Maria Theresa, gone through these changes. Tyrol 
and the Swabian lands had passed to other German 
princes ; Salzburg had been won and lost again. In 
Italy the Venetian possessions had been won and lost, 
and they, together with the older Italian possessions of 
Austria, had passed to the French kingdom of Italy. 
France in her own name had encroached on the Aus- 
trian dominions at two ends, on the Ocean and on the 
Hadriatic. She had absorbed the Austrian Netherlands 


CHAP. 
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Austrian 
domin^na 
in 1811 . 


New use of 
the name 
Awtria. 
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CHAP, at one comer, the newly won Austrian territory in : 
Dalmatia and Istria at another. These last first formed 
parts of the French kingdom of Italy; afterwards, 
together with parts of Carinthia and Carniola and of 
the Hungarian kingdom of Croatia, they were fuUy 
united with the French Empire under the name of the 
^ lUyrian Provinces. Illyrian they were in the widest 

and most purely geographical sense of that name. But : 
this use of the Illyrian name was confusing and mis- 
leading, as tending to put out of sight that the true 
representatives of the old Illyrian race dwell to the 
south, not only of Carinthia and Carniola, but of 
Dalmatia itself. The loss of the Austrian possessions 
in this quarter brought back the new Austrian ‘Empire’ 
to the condition of the original Austrian duchy. It 
became a wholly inland dominion, without an inch of 
seacoast anywhere. 

Austria at We liavc already seen how Austria won back her 

the peace. , 

1814-6. lost Italian and Dalmatian territory, and so much, of 
her lost German territory as was geographically con- 
tinuous. Eeleased from her inland prison, provided 
again with a great seaboard on both sides of the 
Hadriatic, she now refused to Eagusa the restoration 
grttmo. 'of her freedom, and filched from Montenegro her.hard- 
won haven of Cattaro. Tlie recovered lands formed, 
in the new nomenclature of the Austrian possessions, 
the kingdoms 'of Iximbardy and Venice, of Illyria, 

^ and of Dalmatia. The last was an ancient title of the 
. ^ Hungarian crown. The Kingdom of lUyria was 
^ continuation of the affected nomenclature which had 
been bestowed on the lands which formed it under their 
French occupation. We have already traced the driving - 
Austrian power from Lombardy and VenelWf ii 
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ita momentary joint possession in Sleswick, Holstein, and 
Lauenburg. The only other actual change of frontier 
has been the annexation of the inland commonwealth , 
of Cracow, to match the annexation of the sea-faring 
commonwealth of Eagusa. The movement of 1848 ! 

separated Hungary for a moment from the Austrian ' 

power. Won back, partly by Eussian help, partly by 8«y, i84a 
the arms of her own Slavonic subjects, the Magyar king- 
dom remained crushed till Austria was shut out alike 
from Germany and from Italy. Then arose the present 
system, the so-called dualism^ the theory of which 
is that the ‘Austro-Hungarian Monarchy’ consists of Auako- 
two states imder a common sovereign. By an odd Monarchy, 
turning about of meanings,' Austria, once really the 
Oesterreich^ the Eastern land, of Germany, has become 
in truth the Western land, the Neustria, of the 
new arrangement. With the Hungarian kingdom are 
grouped the principality of Transsilvania and the king- 
doms of Slavonia and Croatia. The Austrian state is 


made up of Austria itself — the archduchy with the 
addition of Salzburg — the duchy of Styria, the county 
of Tyrol, the kingdoms of Bohemia, Galicia and Lodo~ 
meria, Myria, and Dalmatia with Ragusa and Cattaro. 

Th^se last lands are not continuous. Thus two states Modem 

Avetriaw 

are formed. In one the dominant German duchy has 


Slavonic lands on each side of it, and an Italian fringe 
on its coast. In the other state, the ruling Magyar Modem 
holds also among the subjects of his crown the Slave, 


the Eouman, and the outlying Saxon of Sieben- 
bUrgen. Add to this that the latest an*angement8 of 
all have added to the Austrian dominions, under the 
diplomatic phrase of ‘ administration,’ ^ the Slavonic 
o{ Herzegovina and jBosi^^g^hile th| kinj^om 
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c^. of Dalmatia is increased by the harbour of Spizza. 

' A power like this, which rests on no national basis, is 
simply the estate of a particular family, patched together 
ajd^Spizza, (jufing a space of six hundred years by this and that 
grant, this and that marriage, this and that treaty, is 
surely an anachronism on the face of modem Europe. 
Germany and Italy are nations as well as powers. 
Austria, changed from the Austria of Germany inta 
the Neustria of Hungary, is simply a name without 
a meaning. 

We have thus gone through the geographical 
changes of the three Imperial kingdoms, and of the 
states and powers- which were formed by parts of those 
kingdoms falling away, and in some cases uniting them- 
selves with lands beyond the Empire. They have all 
to some extent kept a common history down to our 
own time. We have now to turn to another land which 
parted off from the Empire in like manner, but which 
parted off so early as to become a wholly separate and 
rival land, with an altogether independent history of its 
own. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE KINGDOM OF PBANCE. 

The process by which a great power grew up to the cfiAP. 
west of the Western Empire has something in common — 
with the process by which the powers spoken of in 
the later sections of the last Chapter split off from the 
Western Empire. As in the case of Switzerland and 
the United Provinces, so in the case -of France, a land 
which had formed part of the dominions of Charles the 
Great became independent of his successors. As in the compari. • 
case of Austria to the east, so in the case of France to 
the west, a duchy of the old Empire grew into a 
power distinct from the Empire, and tried to attach 
to itself the old Imperial titles and traditions. But 
there is more than one point of difference between the i^serent 

^ nature of 

two cases. As a matter of geography, the power of the 
Austrian house has for some centuries largely rested 
on the possession of dominions beyond the boundaries 
of the Carolingian Empire, while it has been only for 
a moment, and that chiefly by the annexation of 
territory from Austria itself, that France has ever 
held any European possessions beyond the Carolingian 
frontier.^ But the true difference lies in the date and Difference 

in tlie pro* 

circumstances of the separation. The Swabian, Lothar- 
ingian, Frisian, and Austrian lands which gradually 

' Mamely in the Illyrian Provinces and in the Ionian Islands. 

See above, p. 324. 
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c^. split off from the Empire to form distinct states split off 

the Empire had been finally annexed to the crown 
iThe other of Germany, indeed after Germany and the Empire had 
come to mean nearly the same thing; But France can 
hardly be said to have split off from the German 
kingdom or from the Empire itself. The first prince 
of the Western Francia who bore the kingly title was 
indeed the man of the King of the East-Franks.^ But no 
" lasting relation, such as afterwards bound the princes 
of the Empire to its head, sprang out of his homage. 
Again from 887 to 963 the Imperial dignity was not 
finally attached to any one kingdom. It fluctuated 
between Germany and Italy ; it might have passed to 
Burgundy ; it mi^t have passed to Karolingia, as it 
had once already done in the person of Charles the 
The truer way of putting the matter is to say 
^^four Empire split up into four kingdoms, of 

came together again, and formed the 
ttpeare Empire in a new shape. The fourth kingdom remained 
while one separate ; it can hardly be said to have split off from 
distinct. the Empire, but its separation hindered the full recon- 
struction of the Empire. It has had a distinct history, 
a history which made it the special rival of the 
Empire. This was Karolingia, the kingdom of the 
West-Pranks, to which, through the results of thcj, 
change of dynasty in 987, the name of France gr&- 
came to be applied. 

But there is yet another distinction of greater 
practical importance. Prance was so early detached 
from the rest of the elder Prankish dominions that it 
was able to form from the first a nation as well as a 
power. Its separation happened at the time when the -j: 

* See above, p. 139 . r 
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European nations were forming. The other :^powers c^p. 
did not split off till long after those naticms were 
formed, and they did not in any strict sense form 
nations. But France is a nation in the fullest sense. 

Its history is therefore different* from the history of 
Austria, of Burgundy, of Switzerland, or even of Italy. 

As a state which had become wholly distinct from the 
Empire, which was commonly the . rival and enemy of 
the Empire, which largely grew at the expense of the 
Empire, above all, as a state which won for itself a 
most distinct national being, France fully deserves a 
chapter, and not a mere section. Still that chapter is 
in some sort an appendage to that which deals with the 
Imperial kingdoms of the West. It naturally follows 
on our survey of those kingdoms, before we go on 
further to deal with the European powers which arose 
out of the dismemberment of the Empire of the East. 

We left Karolingia or the Western Kingdom at Extent of 
that point where the modern French state took its real aoSSit 

** tlu^'nooeih 

beginning under the kings of the house of Paris. 

Their duchy of France had since its foundation been 
, cut short by the great grant of Normandy, and by the 
practical independence which had been won by the 
counts of Anjou, Maine, and Chartres, By their election 
to the kingdom, the Dukes of the French added to 
.their duchy the small territory which up to that time 
had stiU been in the immediate possession of the West- 
Frankish Kings at Laon. And, with the crown and the 
immediate territory of those kings, the French kings 
at Paris also inherited their claim to superiority over ; 

all the states which had arisen within the bounds of the 
Western Kingdom. But the name France ^, it was 
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CHAP, used in the times with which we are dealing, means 
immediate territory of the King. The use of 
SvSice name spreads with every increase of that territory, 

Two forms whether that increase was made by the incorporation 
annexatioi of a fief or bv the annexation of territory wholly foreign 

of fiefs of . 

kingdom. And this constantly widening applica- 
Sfto^ther name is as strictly accurate in the case of 

kingdom!^® France as it is inaccurate in the case of Austria. Every 
land permanently annexed by the sovereigns of France 
has sooner or later really become French ; but the lands 
annexed by the sovereigns of Austria show no tendency 
to become Austrian. But the two processes of incor- 
porating fiefs of the French crown and of annexing 
lands with which the French crown had nothing to do 
must be carefully distinguished. Both went on side by 
side for some centuries ; but the incorporation of the 
vassal states naturally began before the annexation of 
altogether foreign territory. 

Yarious Among the fiefs which were gradually ai^nexed 

gradution., a distinction must be drawn between the great princes 
who were ready national chiefs owing an external 
homage to the French crown, and the lesser counts- 
whose dominions had been cut off from the ori- 
ginal duchy of France. And a distinction must be 
again drawn between these last and the immediate 
tenants of the Crown within its own domains, vassals 
Myjrw t of the Duke as well as of the King. To the first class 
™““' belong the Dukes and Counts of Burgundy, Aquitaine, 
Toulouse, and Flanders-, to the second the Counts of 
Anjou, Chartres, and Champagne. Historically, Nor- 
mandy belongs to the second class, as the original 
grant to Eolf was undoubtedly cut off from the French 
duchy. But the whole circumstances of the Norman 
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duchy made it a truly national state, owing to the 
French crown the merest external homage. Britanny^ 
yet more distinct in every way, was held to owe its 
immediate homage to the Duke of the Normans. The 
so-called Twelve Peers of France seem to have been 
devised by Philip Augustus out of the romances of 
Charlemagne ; but the selection shows who were looked 
on as the greatest vassals of the crown in his day. The 
six lay peers were the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, 
and Aquitaine, the Counts of Flanders, Toulouse, and 
Champagne. This last was the only one of the six who 
could not be looked upon as a national sovereign. His 
dominions were French in a sense in which Normandy 
or Aquitaine could not be called French. The six 
ecclesiastical peers offer a marked contrast to the 
ecclesiastical electors of the Empire. The German 
bishops became princes, holding directly of the Empire. 
But the bishops within the dominions of the great 
vassals of the French crown were the subjects of 
their immediate sovereigns. The Archbishop of Eouen 
or the Archbishop of Bourdeaux stood in no relation 
to the King of the French. The ecclesiastical peerage 
of France consisted only of certain bishops who were 
immediate vassals of the King in his character of King, 
among whom was only one prelate of the first rank, 
the Archbishop and Duke of Rheims. The others were 
the Bishops and Dukes of Langres and Laon^ and the 
Bishops and Counts of Beauvais^ Noyon^ and Chdhns, 
As the bishops within the dominions of the great feuda- 
tories had no claim to rank as peers of the kingdom, 
neither had those prelates who were actually within 
the King’s immediate territory, vassals therefore of the 
Duke of the French as well as of the King. Thus the 
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OHiP; Bishop of Paris and his metnJpolitan the Archbishop 
— of Sens had no place among the twelve peers. 
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§ 1. Incorporation of the Vassal States. 

At the accession of the Parisian dynasty, the roy^ 
domain took in the greater part of the later Isle of 
France, the territory to which the old name specially ; 
clung, the greater part of the later government of 
Orleans, besides some outlying fiefs holding immediately 
of the King. Within this territory the counties of 
Clermont, Dreux, Moulins, Valois, and the Gatinois, are 
of the greatest historical importance. Two of the great 
rivers of Gaul, the Seine and the Loire, flowed through 
the royal dominions ; but the King was wholly cut off 
from the sea by the great feudatories who commanded 
the lower course of the rivers. The coast of the Chan- 
nel wafe held by the princes of Britanny, Normandy, 
and Flanders, and the smaller county of Ponthieu, 
which lay between Normandy and Flanders and fluc- 
tuated in its homage between the two. The ocean 
coast was held by the rulers of Britanny, of Poitou 
and Aquitaine united under a single sovereign, and 
of Gascony to the south of them. That part of 
the Mediterranean coast which nominally belonged 
to the Western Kingdom was held by the counts of 
Toulouse and Barcelona. Of these great feudatories, the 
princes of Flanders, Burgundy, Normandy, and Cham- 
pagne, were all immediate neighbours of the King. To 
the west of the royal domain lay several states of the 
second rank which played a great part in the histoty , 
of Prance and Normandy. These were the coun- i 
ties of Chartres and Blois, which were for a while ? 
united with Champagne. Beyond these, besides 
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smaller counties, were Anjou and Touraim^ and M&ine^ 
the Jt>order]|iiid of Normandy and Anjou. Thus sur- 
rounded by their own vassals, the early Sju^ of 
the house of Paris had far less dealings with powers 
beyond their own kingdom than their Karolingian pre- 
decessors. They were thus able to make themsjg^ves 
the great power of Gaul before they stood forth on a 
wider field as one of the great powers of Europe, * 

As regards their extent of territory, the Kings of 
the French at the beginning of the eleventh century 
had altogether fallen away from the commanding 
position which had been held by the Dukes of the 
French in the middle of the tenth. But this seeming 
loss of power was fully outweighed by the fact th^t 
they were now Kings and not merely Dukes, lords 
and no longer vassals. As feudal principles grew, 
opportunities were constantly found for annexing the 
lands of the vassal to the lands of his lord. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century the royal domain had 
already begun to increase by the acquisition of the 
Gatinois and of the viscounty of Bourges^ a small part 
only of the later province of Berry, but an addition 
which made France and Aquitaine more clearly neigh- 
bours than before. Towards the end of the twelfth 
century began a more important advance to the north- 
east. The first aggrandizement of France at the ex- 
pense of Flanders was the beginning of an important 
chain of events in European history. In the early, 
years of Philip Augustus the counties of Amiem and 
Vermandois were united to the crown, as was the 
younty of Valois two years later. So for a while was 
the more important land of Artois. Later in the reign 
the same prince came an annexation on a far 
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€HAP. , greater scale, which did not happen till the first years 
of the thirteenth century, but which was tl^e result of 
causes which had been going on ever since the 
eleventh. 

Growth of In the course of the twelfth century a power 
^iA^jou? grew up within the bounds of the Western Kingdom 
which in extent of territory threw the dominions of 
the French King into insignificance. The two great 
powers of northern and southern Gaul, Normandy and 
Aquitaine, each carrying with it a crowd of smaller 
states, were united in the hands of a single prince, and 
that a prince who was also the king of a powerful 
foreign kingdom. The Aquitanian duchy contained, 
besides the county of Poitou^ a number of fiefs, of 
which the most important were those of Perigueux^ 
Limoges^ the dauphiny of Auvergne, and the county of 
Marche which gave kings to Jerusalem and Cyprus. 
Union of To thesc, ill the eleventh century, the duchy of Gascony, 

Aquitaine it /»« ^ 

andGaa- With its Subordinate fiefs, was added, and the dominions 

cony. 

1062. of the lord of Poitiers stretched to the Pyrenees. Mean- 
conqueste wliile Duke William of Normandy, before his conquest 
m«mdy England, had increased his continental dominions, 

by acquiring th 6 superiority of Ponthieu and the imme- 
i^front. diate dominion, first of the small district of Domfront 
Maine. aud then of the whole of Maine. Maine was presently 
Union of lost by liis successor, and passed in the end to the 
Ay. house of Anjou. But the union of several lines in 
descent in the same person united England, Normandy, 
Anjou, and Maine in the person of Henry the Second. 

For a moment it seemed as if, instead of the 
the Second, northem and southern powers being united in oppo- 
sition to the crown, one of them was to be itself 
incorporated with the crown. The marriage of Lewis 
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the Seventh with Eleanor of Aquitaine united his chap. 
kingdom and her duchy. A king of Paris for the 
first time reigned on the Garonne and at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. But the divorce of Lewis and 
Eleanor and her immediate re-marriage with the Duke 
of Normandy and Count of Anjou again severed the 
southern duchy from the kingdom, and united the Union oi 
great powers of northern and southern Gaul. Then Norway, 
their common lord won a crown beyond the sea and 
became the first Angevin king of England. Another 1152-1154. 
marriage brought Britanny, long the nominal fief of 
Normandy, under the practical dominion of its Duke. 

The House of Anjou thus suddenly rose to a dominion 
on Gaulish soil equal to that of the French king and 
his other vassals put together, a dominion which held 
the mouths of the three great rivers, and which was 
further strengthened by the possession of the English 
kingdom. But a favourable moment soon came which 
enabled the King to add to his own dominions the 
greater part of the estates of his dangerous vassal. 

On the death of Eichard, first of England and fourth 
of Normandy, Normandy and England passed to his 
brother John, while in the other continental dominions 
of the Angevin princes the claims of his nephew Arthur, claims of 
the heir of Britanny, were asserted. The success of sritSm^ 
Arthur would have given the geography of Gaul alto- Possible 
gether a new shape. The Angevin possessions on the ws success, 
continent, instead of being held by a king of England, 
would have been held by a Duke of Britanny, the 
prince of a state which, though not geographically cut 
off like England, was even more foreign to France. 

On the fall of Arthur, Philip, by the help of a juris- 
prudence devised for the purpose, was able to declare 
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cg^. all tlie fiefs which John held of the French crown fo 
'♦'p* — ^ be forfeited to that crown, a sentence which did not 
if&or' mother Eleanor. In the 

years Philip was able to carry that 
4208-1205. sentence into effect everywhere on the mainland. 
Continental Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, 
were joined to the dominions of the French crown, and 
1858. by a later treaty they were formally surrendered by 
John’s son Henry. Poitou went with them, and all 
these lands may from this time be looked on as forming 
SdSSwte P^^^ France. Thus far the process of annexation 
of the Ml. ^as little more than the restoration of an earlier state 

nezation. 

of things. For all these lands, except Poitou, had 
S^Mhe oi* I'he old French duchy. The Kings of 

England still kept the duchy of Aquitaine ^ with Gascony, 
'iforman They kept also the insular Normandy, the Norman 
i8iand$. islands whicli have ever since remained distinct states 
Aquitaine, attached to the English crown. Aquitaine was now no 
longer part of the continental dominions of a prince 
who was equally at home on both sides of the Channel.' 
It changed into a remote dependency of the insular 
kingdom, a dependency whose great cities clave to the 
English connexion, while its geographical position and 
the feelings of its feudal nobility tended to draw it 
towards France. 



Tlie result of this great and sudden acquisition of 
of Franco.^ territory was to make the King of the French incom- 
parably greater on Gaulish ground than any of his 
own vassals. France had now a large seaboard on 
the Channel and a small seaboard on the Ocean. And 
now another chain of events incorporated a large terri- * 


^ ^Aquitaine, th© inheritance of Eleanor, did not coni8 ujidei?' 
the forfeiture of the fiefs actually held by John. 
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tbiy with which the crown had hitherto stood in no chai*, 
prat^ical relation, and which gave the kingdom a third ' — 
seaboard on the Mediterranean. 


While north-western and south-western Gaul were Fie&of 
united in the hands of an insular king, the king of 
a peninsular kingdom became only less powerful in 
south-eastern Gaul. Hitherto the greatest princes in 
this region had been the counts of Toulouse, who. Counts of 

, ^ ’ Toulon sp- 4 

besides their fiefs of the French crown, had also posses- 
sions in the Burgundian kingdom beyond the Ehone. - 
But during the latter part of the eleventh century and 
the Beginning of the twelfth, the Counts of Barcelona, 
aiid the kings of Aragon who succeeded them, ac- 
quired by various means a number of Tolosan fiefs, 

.both French and Imperial. Carcassonne, Alhi, and 
Ntmes were all under the lordship of the Aragonese 
crown. The Albigensian war seemed at first likely TheAibi- 

’ ge nwan 

to lead to the establishment of the house of Mont- 
fort as the chief power of southern Gaul. But the simonot 
struggle ended in a vast increase of the power of the at°Tou- 
French crown, at the expense alike of the house of 
Toulouse and of the house of Aragon. The dominions 


of the Count of Toulouse were divided. A number of 
fiefs, Biziers, Narhonne, Mmes, Alhi, and some other 
districts, were at once annexed to the crown. The 
capital itself and its county passed to the crown fifty 
years later. By a settlement with Aragon, the domains 
of the French king were increased, while the French 
kingdom itself was nominally cut short. Two of the 
Aragonese fiefs, the counties of Roussillon and Barce- 
lona, were relieved from even nominal homage. The 
name of Toulouse, except as the name o| the city 
'tOL. /I..-,. , ■ " ■ ' -‘-A- * " 
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CHAP, itself, now passed away, and the new acquisitions of 
Prance came in the end to be known by the name of 
the tongue which was common to them with Aquitaine 
Provinoeof and Imperial Burgundy. Under the name of 

doc they became one of the greatest and most valuable 
provinces of the French kingdom. 

The great growth of the crown during the reign of 
Saint Lewis was thus in the south; but he also ex- 
tended his borders nearer home. He won back part 
of the old French duchy when he purchased the 
Esciwat of superiority of Bids and Chartres, to which P erche was 
1257 . afterwards added by escheat. Further off, he added 
tionof Macon to the crown, a possession which afterwards 
1289 * passed away to the House of Burgundy. 


Southern^ Thus, during the reigns of Philip Augustus and his 
the Crown, grandson, the royal possessions had been enlarged by 
the annexations of two of the chief vassal states, two of 
the lay peerages, annexations which gave the French 
King a seaboard on two seas and which brought him 
into immediate conneidon with the affairs of the Span- 
ish peninsula. Later in the thirteenth century, the 
marriage of Philip the Fair with the heiress of Cham- 
pagne not only extinguished another peerage, but 
made the French kings for a while actually Spanish 
sovereigns, and made France an immediate neighbour 
Ph3fp German kingdom. The county of Champagne 

i284f& generations been united with the kingdom 

Navarre. These dominions were held by three' 
France in right of their wives. Then Navarre, 
ofX^ane passed to a French prince, was wholly 

1828. separated from France, while Champagne was incor-, 
porated with the kingdom. This last annexation gave 
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Franc# a considerable frontier towards Germany, and chap. 
especially brought the kingdom into the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Lotharingian bishoprics. These 
acquisitions, of Normandy and the states connected i885;*in- 
with it, of Toulouse and the rest of Languedoc, and «on,i86i. 
now of Champagne, were the chief cases of incor- 
poration of vassal states with the royal domain up to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The mere grants 
and recoveries of appanages hardly concern geography. 

We now turn to two great struggles which, in the " , 

course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the ^ 

Kings of France had to wage with two of their chief 
vassals who were also powerful foreign princes. "In 
both cases, events which seemed likely to bring about . 

.the utter humiliation of France did in the end bring 
to it a large increase of territory. 


The former of these struggles was the great war The Hun- ^ 
between England and France, called by French writers war with 

*' England. 

the Hundred Years' War. This war might be called 
either a war for the annexation of France to England 
or a war for the annexation of Aquitaine to France. 

By the peace between Henry the Third and Saint 
Lewis, Aquitaine became a land held by the king 
of England as a vassal of the French crown. From 
that time it was one main object of the French kings 
to change their feudal superiority over this great 
duchy into an actual possession. This object had once 
been obtained for a moment by the marriage of Momen- 
Eleanor and Lewis the Seventh. It was again obtained 
for a moment by the negotiations between Edward the gw- 
First and Philip the Fair. The “Hundred Years’ War mi. % 
began through the attempts of Philip of Valois on the 
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CHAP. Aquitaniaii dominions of Edwiird the Third;’^ Then 
the King of England found it politic to assume the title 
of King of France. But the real nature of the con- 
troversy was shown by the first great settlement. At 
Peace o! the Peace of Bretigny Edward gave up all claim to 
? 86 o.*”^* the crown of France, in exchange for the independent 
sovereignty of his old fiefs and of some of his recent 
conquests. Aquitaine and Gascony^ including Poitou 
but not including Auvergne^ together with the districts 
on the Channel, Calais with Guhies and the county of 
Pontkieu^ were made over to the King of England with- 
out the reservation of any homage or superiority of any 
kind. These lands became a territory as foreign to 
the French kingdom as the territory of her German 
Eenewai of and Spanish neighbours. But in a few years the treaty 
1870 - 1874 . ‘was broken on the French side, and the actual posses- 
LoBsea sious of England beyond the sea were cut down to 
Enghaii. Calais and Guines, with some small parts of Aquitaine 
adjoining the cities of Bordeaux and Bayonne. Then 
Conquests the tide turned when the war was carried on with 

of Henry 

the Fifth, renewed vigour by Henry the Fifth. The Treaty of 
TroyS.^* Troyes formally united the crowns of England and 
i48i! France. Aquitaine and Normandy were won back; 
Paris saw the crowning of an English king, and only 
the central part of the country obeyed the heir of 
the Parisian kingdom, no longer king of Paris but 
only of Bourges. But the final result of the war 
rf Aqui?* driving out of the English from all Aquitaine 

1461-1463. France, except the single district of Calais. The ' 
geographical aspect of the change is that Aquitaine, 
which had been wholly cut off from the kingdom by 
the Peace of Bretigny, was finally incorporated with 
the kingdom. The French conquest of Aquitaine, the 
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result 6f the Hundred Years’ War, was in form the 
conquest of a land which had ceased to stand in any 
relation to the French crown. Practically the result 
of the war was the incorporation with the French crown 
of its greatest fief, balanced by the loss of a small 
territory the value of which was certainly out of all 
proportion to its geographical extent. In its historical 
aspect the annexation of Aquitaine was something yet 
more. The first foreshadowing of the modern French 
kingdom was made by the addition of Aquitaine to 
JSTeustria, of southern to northern Gaul.^ Now, after so 
many strivings, the two were united for ever. Aquitaine 
was merged in France. The grant to Charles the Bald 
took effect after six hundred years. France, in the 
sense which the word bears in modern use, may date 
its complete existence from the addition of Bourdeaux 
to the dominions of Charles the Seventh. 
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Thus, in the course of somewhat less than four 
hundred years, the conquest of England by a vassal of 
France, followed by the union of a crowd of other French 
fiefs in the hands of a common sovereign of England 
and Normandy, had led to the union with France of all 
the continental possessions of the prince who thus 
reigned on both sides of the sea. Meanwhile, on the Growth of 
eastern side of the kingdom, the holder of another great 
French fief swelled into an European power, the special 
rival of his French overlord. The dukes of Burgundy 
rose to the same kind of position which had in the 
twelfth century been held by the dukes of Normandy 


-and counts of Anjou. Their duchy, granted to a ] 

branch of the royal house in the earliest days of the 

* See above, p. 135. ' , 
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Parisian kingdom, escheated to the crown in the four 
teenth century, and was again granted out to a son 
of the reigning king. A series of marriages, pur- 
chases, conquests, transactions of every kind, gathered 
together, in the hands of the Burgundian dukes, a 
crowd of fiefs both of France and of the Empire.^ 
The duchy of Burgundy with the county of Charolois^ 
and the (iounties of Flanders and Artois^ were joined 
under a common ruler with endless Imperial fiefs 
in the Low Countries and with the Imperial County 
of Burgundy. More than this, under Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold, the Burgundian frontier was 
more than once advanced to the Somme, and Amiens 
was separated from the crown. The fall of Charles 
the Bold laid his dominions open to Frencli annexa- 
tion botli on the Burgundian and on the Flemish 
frontier In the first moments of his success, Lewis 
the Eleventh possessed himself of a large part of the 
Imperial as well as the French fiefs of the fiillen Duke. 
But in the end Flanders and Artois remained French 
fiefs held by the House of Burgundy, which also kept 
the county of Burgundy and the isolated county of 
Charolois. But France not only finally recovered the 
towns on the Somme, but incorporated the Burgun- 
dian duchy, one of the greatest fiefs of the crown. 
This was the addition of a territory which the kings of 
France had never before ruled, and it marks an im- 
portant stage in the advance of the French power 
towards the Imperial lands on its eastern border. By 
the marriage of Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian of 
Austria, the remains of the Burgundian dominions 
passed to the House of Austria, and thereby in the 

* See above, p. 292. 
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end to Spain. The result was that a French king had chap. 
for a moment an Emperor for his vassal in his character > — 
of Count of Flanders and Artois. But by the treaty of FimderB 
Madrid Flanders and Artois were relieved from all homage gheved 
to France, exactly as Aquitaine had been by the Peace 
of Bretigny, and Eoussillon in the days of Saint Lewis. 

Flanders and Artois now became lands wholly foreign to 
France, and, as foreign lands, large parts of them were 
afterwards conquered by France, just as Aquitaine and 
Eoussillon were. But the history of their acquisition 
belongs to the story of the advance of France at the 
expense of the Empire. 

Thus, by the end of the reign of Lewis the Eleventh, 
all the fiefs of the French crown which could make^ 
any claim to the character of separate sovereignties 
had, with a single exception, been added to the domi- 
nions of the crown. The one which had escaped was Authe 
that one which, more than any other, represented a Snexed^“ 
nationality altogether distinct from that of France. Bntan'ny. 
Britanny still remained distinct under its own Dukes. 

The marriages of its Duchess Anne with two succes- 1491-1499: 
sive French kings, Charles the Eighth and Lewis the 
Twelfth, added Britanny to France, and so completed 
the work. The whole of the Western Kingdom, 
except those parts which had become foreign ground — 
that is to say, insular Normandy and Calais, Barce- 
lona, Flanders, and Artois — ^was now united under the 
kings of Paris. Their duchy of France had spread its 
power and its name over the whole kingdom of KarO' 
lingia. We have now to see how it also spread itself 
over lands which had never formed part of that kingdom. 
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§ 2 . Foreign Annexations of France, 

Wlien the Western Kingdom finally parted off from 
the body of the Empire, its only immediate neighbours 
were the Imperial kingdoms to the east, and the Spanish 
kingdoms to the south. The union of Normandy and 
England in some sort made England and France imme- 
diate neighbours. And the long retention of Aquitaine 
by England, the English possession of Calais for more 
than two hundred years and of the insular Normandy 
down to our own day, have all tended to keep them 
so. But the acquisitions of France from England, and 
from Spain, in its character as Spain, have been com- 
paratively small. Indeed the separation of the Spanish 
March and the insular Normandy may be thought 
to turn the balance the other way. From England 
France has won Aquitaine and Calais, territories which 
had once been under the homage of the French King. 
So in the sixteenth century Boulogne was lost to 
England and won back again ; so in the seventeenth 
century Dunkirh, which had become an English posses- 
sion, was made over to France. Since the final loss 
of Aquitaine, the wars between England and France 
have made most important changes in the English and 
French possessions in distant parts of the world, but 
they have had no effect on the geography of England, 
and very little on that of France. 

Nearly the same may be said of the geographical 
relations between France and Spain. The long wars 
between those countries have added to France a large 
part of the outlying dominions of Spain ; but they 
have not greatly affected the boundaries of the two < 
countries themselves. The only important, exception , 
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* is the county of Bousaillon^ the land which . Aragon c^, 
kept on the north side of the mountain range. United 
to France by Lewis the Eleventh, given back by 
Charles the Eighth, it was finally annexed to France FinoUy 
by the Peace of the Pyrenees. Towards the other end 
of the mountain frontier, a small portion of Spanish 
territory has been annexed to France, perhaps quite 
unconsciously. The old kingdom of Navarre^ though 
it lay chiefly south of the Pyrenees, contained a small 
territory to the north. The accidents of female suc- 
cession had given Navarre to more than one King of 
France, and in the person of Henry the Fourth the 
crown of France passed to a King of Navarre who held 
only that part of his kingdom which lay north of the ^ 
Pyrenees. This little piece of Spain within the borders 
of Gaul was thus united with France. On the other 
hand, the Kings of France, as successors of the Counts 
of Foix, and the other rulers of France after them, 
have held, not any dominion but certain rights as 
advocates or protectors, over the small commonwealth Proteotor- 
of Andorra on the Spanish side of the mountains. ^dJtra. 


Of far greater importance is the steady acquisition Advance 
of territory by France at the expense of the Imperial expenae 
kingdoms, and 'of the modern states by which those imperial 

, *' kin^pdome. 

kingdoms are represented. In the case of Burgundy, Burgundy. 
French annexation has taken the form of a gradual 
swallowing up of nearly the whole kingdom, a process 
which has been spread over more than five hundred , ^ 
years, from the annexation of Lyons by Philip the Fair isxo-iseo. 
to the last annexation of Savoy in our own day. The 
advance at the expense of the German kingdom did 
not begin till the greater part of the jjurgundian « 
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kingdom was already swallowed up. The north- 
eastern frontier of the Western Kingdom changed but 
little from the accession of the Parisian house in the 
tenth century till the growth of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy in the fifteenth. After Lotharingia finally 
became a part of the Eastern Kingdom, there was no 
doubt that the homage of Flanders was due to France, 
no doubt that the homage of the states which had 
formed the Lower Lotharingia was due to the Empire. 
The frontier towards the Upper Lotharingia and the 
Burgundian county also remained untouched. The 
Sa6ne remained a boundary stream long after the, 
Ehone had ceased to be one. It was on this latter * 
river that the great Burgundian annexations of 
France began, annexations which gave France a wholly 
new European position.^ The acquisition of the Dau- 
phiiiy of Viennois made France the immediate neighbour 
of Italy ; the acquisition of Provence at once strength- 
ened this last position and more than doubled her 
Mediterranean coast. Add to this that, though France 
and the Confederate territory did not as yet actually 
touch, yet the Burgundian wars and many other events in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century enabled France 
to establish a close connexion with the power which 
had grown up north of Lake Lemati. France had 
thus become a great Mediterranean and Alpine power, 
ready to threaten Italy in the next generation. Later 
acquisitions within the old border of the Burgundian 
kingdom had a somewhat difierent character. An- 
nexations at the expense of Savoy, even when geo- 
graphically Burgundian, were annexations at the cost 
of a power which was beginning to be Italian rather 

* See above, p. 264. 
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than Burgundian. The annexation of the County of 
Burgundy goes rather with the Alsatian annexations. 
It was territory won at the cost of the Empire and of 
the House of Austria. But the lands between the 
Ehone, the Alps, and the sea^ had not, at the time 
when France first began to threaten them, wholly lost 
their middle character. They kept it at least negatively. 
They were lands which were neither German, French, 
nor Italian. The events of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ruled that this intermediate region should 
become French. And none of the acquisitions of France 
ever helped more towards the real growth of her power. 

It was while the later stages of this process were 
going on that the French kings added to their domi- 
nions the Aquitanian lands on one side and the Bur- 
gundian duchy on the other. The acquisition of 
Aquitaine has, besides its other characters, a third 
aspect which closely connects it with the annexations 
between the Ehone and the Alps. The strife between 
Northern and Southern Gaul, between the tongue 
of oil and the tongue of cc, now came to an end. 
Had the chief power in Gaul settled somewhere in 
Burgundy or Aquitaine, the tongue of oil might now 
pass for a patois of the tongue of oc. Had French 
dominion in Italy begun as soon and lasted as per- 
manently as French dominion in Burgundy and 
Aquitaine, the tongue of sz, as '^ell as the tongue of cc, 
might now pass for a patois o( the tongue of oil. But 
now it was settled that French, not Proven9al, was to 
be the ruling speech of Gaul. Those lands of the 
Southern speech which escaped were almost wholly 
portions of the dominions of other powers. There 
was no longer any separate state wholly of that 
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ptta'p «^ech, except the little principality of Orange. The" 
work which the French kings had now ended amounted 
to little short of the extinction of an European nation. 
Extinction A tongue, oncc of at least equal dignity with the tongue 
of Paris and Tours, has sunk from the rank of a 
l2Kn. national language to the rank of a provincial di?ilect. 

The next great conquests of France were made on 
itaiii^n Italian soil, but they are conquests which do not greatly 
ofSuse. concern geography. There is a marked difference 
between the relations of France towards Italy and her 
relations towards Burgundy. Down to the revolutionary 
wars, the Italian relations of France have comparatively 
little to do with geography. France has constantly 
interfered in Italian affairs; she has at various times 
^ held large Italian territories, and brought all Italy under 
French influence. But France has never permanently 
kept any large amount of Italian territory. The French 
possession of Naples and Milan was only temporary. 
And, if it had been lasting, the possession of these iso- 
Notstrictiy lated territories by the French king could hardly have 

extensions , , . j . 

of Pnmee. been looked on as an extension of the actual French 
. frontier. Those lands could never have been incor- 
porated with France in the same way in which other 
French conquests had been. Their retention would 
in truth have given the later history of France c^uite 
a different character, a* character more like that which 
actually belonged to Sppin. The long occupation of 
Savoyard territoiy on both sides of the Alps * would, if 
it had lasted, have been a real extension of*the French 
kingdom. But down to our own day, while the lands 
won by France from the Burgundian kingdom form a ' 

* See above, pp. 284, 285. * . - 
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large proportion of the whole French territory, the chap. 
lasting acquisitions of France from Italy hardly go 
beyond the island of Corsica and the insignificant 
district of Mentone. 


The great annexations of France at the expense of 
^ the Ge^an kingdom and' the lands more closely con- 
nected with it begin in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The first great advance was the practical 
annexation of the three Lotharingian bishoprics, though 
their separation from the Empire was not formally 
. acknowledged till the Peace of Westfalia. This kind 
of conquest can hardly fail to lead to other con- 
quests. France now held certain patches of territory 
which lay detached from one another and from the 
main body of the kingdom. Yet the rounding ofi* 
of the frontier was not the next step taken in this 
direction. The cause was most likely the close con- 
nexion which for some while existed between the ruling 
houses of France and Lorraine. 

Before the next French advance on German ground, 
the frontier had been extended in other directions. 
Almost at the same time as the acquisition of the Three 
Bishoprics, Calais was won back from England — the 
short English possession of Bcndogne had already come 
to an end. The first year of the sixteenth century 
saw the surrender of Saluzzo^ in exchange for Bresse^ 
Bugey^ and Gece. Thirty years later came the renewed 
occupation of Italian territory at Pineroh and other 
points in l^edmont, which lasted till nearly the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The next great advance was the work of the Thirty 
Years’ War and of the war with Spain winch went on 
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"CHAT, for eleven years longer. Now came the legalrcession 
^ of the Bishoprics and the further acquisiMm of the 
®iioprics Alsatian dominions and rights of the Hous^f Austria, 
aered The irregularities of the frontier, and th# temptation 
to round off its angles, were increased tenfold. France 
pSonT received another and larger isolated territory lying to 
««!*“*’*“*' the east both of her earlier conquests and of the in- 
dependent lands which surrounded them. A part of 
her dominion, itself sprinkled with isolated towns and 
districts which did not belong to her dominion, stretched 
out without any connexion into the middle of the 
Empire. The duchy of Lorraine, dotted over by the 
French lands of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, lay between 
the old French land of Champagne and the new French 
land of Elsass or Alsace. And while France was allowed, 
Breisach. by the possession of Breisach, to establish herself at one 
point on the right bank of the Ehine, her new territory 
on the left bank was broken up by the continued in- 
dependence of Strassbui^g and the other Alsatian towns 
and districts which were still left to the Empire. Such 
Prance a frontier could hardly be lasting; now that France 
Rhine. had readied and even crossed the Eliine, the annexation 
of the outlying Imperial lands to the west of that river 
was sure to follow. 

But, even after this further advance into the heart 
of Germany, the gap was not filled up at the next 
toSsar annexation. At the Peace of the Pyrenees, 

im. France obtained the scattered lands of the duchy of 
Bar, which made the greater part of the Three 
Stored continuous with her older possessions. But 

1661. ■ Bar was presently restored, and, though Lorraine was 
constantly occupied by French armies, it was not in- 
corporated with France for another century. Up to 
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this last change the » Three Bishoprics still remained chap. 
isolated French possessions surrounded by lands of w. 
the Empire. But France advanced at the expense of 
the outlying possessions of Spain, lands only nominally 
Imperial, as well as of the Spanish lands on her own ^ 
southern frontier. At the Peace of the Pyrenees Amie*a- 
Romsillon finally became French. No Spanish king- Bou^sBiUon. 
dom any longer stretched north of the great natural 
barrier of the peninsula. The same Treaty gave 
France her first acquisitions in Flanders and Artois Annexa- 
since they had become wholly foreign ground, as well Ne^er- 
as her first acquisitions from Hainault, Liege^ and i 659 .' 
Luxemburg^ lands which had never owed her homage. 

Here again the frontier was of the same kind as the 
frontier towards Germany. Isolated points like Phi- isolated 
lippeville and Marienburg were held by France within 
Spanish or Imperial territory, and isolated points like 
Aire and St Omer were still held by Spain in what 
had now become French territory. The furthest Further 
French advance that was recognized by any treaty «om. 
was made by the earlier Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
when, amongst other places, Douay^ Tournay, LiUe^ 
Oudenarde^ and Courtray became French. By the changes at 

tillO IPoftCO 

Peace of Nimwegen the French frontier again fell back ofNim. 
in eastern Flanders, and Courtray and Oudenarde were i 678 . 
restored to Spain. But in the districts more to the south 
France again advanced, gaining the outlying Spanish 
towns in Artois, Cambray and its district, and Valen- 
ciennes in Hainault. The Peace of Eyswick left the iw?. 
frontier as it had been fixed by the Peace of Nimwegen. 

Finally, the Treaty of Utrecht and the Barrier Treaty Treat;^®! 
left France in possession of a considerable jiart of andBamet 
Flanders, and of much land which had been Imperial. 
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The Netherlands, formerly Spanish and now Austrian, 
kept a frontier protected by the barrier towns of Fumes, 
Ypres, Mmin, Tourmi, Mons, Charleroi, Namur, The 
French frontier on the other side had its series of 
barrier towns stretching from St. Omer to Charlemont 
on the Maes. ' The arrangements then made have, 
with very slight changes, lasted ever since, except 
during the Frepch annexation of the whole Nether- 
lands during the revolutionary wars. 

The reign of Lewis the Fourteenth was also a time 
of at least equal advance on the part of France on 
her more strictly German frontier. The time was now 
come for serious attempts to consolidate the scattered 
possessions of France between Champagne and the 
Ehine. Franche-Comte, as the county of Burgundy was 
now more commonly called, with the city of Besanqon, 
was twice seized by Lewis, and the second seizure 
was confirmed by the Peace of Nimwegen. By that 
peace also France kept Freiburg-im^Breisgau on the 
right bank of the Eliine. A number of small places 
in Elsass were annexed after the Peace of Nim- 
wegen by the process known as Reunion. At last in 
1681 Strasshurg itself was seized in time of peace, 
and its possession was finally secured to France by 
the Peace of Eyswick. But Freiburg and Breisach 
were restored, and Lorraine, held by France, though 
not formally ceded, was given back to its own 
Duke. The arrangements of Eyswick were again * 
confirmed by the Peace of Eastadt. In the same ' 
year the principality of Orange was annexed toi^ 
France, leaving the Papal possessions of Avignon 
and Venaissin surrounded by French territory, the 
last relic of the Burgundian realm between the EhoHe 
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and the Mps. France had thus obtained a good ohae. ; 
physical boundary towards Spain and Italy, and 
boundary clearly marked on the map towards the 
now Austrian Netherlands. Her eastern frontier was 
still broken in upon by the duchy of Lorraine, by : 
the districts in Elsass which had still escaped, by 
the county of Montbeliard^ and by the detached ter- 
ritories of the commonwealth of Genevt^. But France 
could now in a certain part of her territory call the 
Ehine her frontier. It was an easy inference that the 
Hhine ought to be her frontier through its whole course. 


The next reign, that of Lewis the Fifteenth, 
ill a manner (iompleted the work of Henry the 
Second and Lewis the Fourteenth. The gap which 
had so long yawned between Champagne and Elsass 
was now filled up, France obtained a reversionary 
right to the duchy of Lorraine, which was incorporated Arrange. 

, * ■*’ xnenta an to 

thirty-one years later. The lands of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, were no longer isolated. Elsass, which, by the its moor, 
acquisition of Franche-Comte, had ceased to be insular, 
now ceased to be even peninsular. Leaving out of 
sight a few sjiots of Imperial soil which w^ere now 
wholly surrounded by France, the French territory 
now stretched as a solid and unbroken mass from the 
Ocean to the Ehine. And it must be remembered that Thorough 
all the lands which the monarchy of Paris had gra- 
dually brought under its power were in the strictest conquostg. 
sense incorporated with the kingdom. There were 
po^ dependencies, no separate kingdoms or duchies. 

The geographical continuity of the French territory Effect oi 
enabled France really to incorporate her conquests ' 

in ft way in which Spain and Austria never could* ^Coniteift i 
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And the process was further helped by the fact that 
each annexation by itself was small compared with the 
general bulk of the French monarchy. Except in the 
case of the fragment of Navarre which was held by its 
Bourbon king, France never aniiexf*d a kingdom or made 
any permanent addition to the royal style of her kings. 

The same reign saw another acquisition alto- 
irether unlike the rest in the form of the Italian 
island of Corsica, In itself tlie incorporation of this 
island with the French kingdom seems as unnatural 
as Spanish or Austrian dominion in Sicily or Sar- 
dinia. But the result has been different. Corsica has 

H 

been far more thoroughly incorporated with France 
than such outlying possessions (‘ommonly are. The 
truth is that the strong (continuity of the continental 
dominions of France made tlie incorporation of the 
island easier. There were no traditions or precedents 
which could suggest the lidding of it as a dependency 
or as a separate state in any form. Corsica again was, 
in the end, more easily attached to France, because the 
man who did most to extend the dominion of France 
was a Frenchman only so far as Corsicans had become 
Frenchmen. C^orsica has thus become French in a sense 
in which Sardinia and Sicily never became Spanish, 
partly because France had no other possession of the 
kind, partly because Napoleone Buonaparte was bom 
at Ajaccio. 

§ 3, 2'ke Colonial Dominion of France. 

France, like all the European powers which have 
an oceanic coast, entered early on the field of coloni- 
zation and distant dominion. At one time indeed it 
seemed as if France was destined to become the chief 





THE FRENCH COLONIESS. 
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European power both in India and in North America. 
French attempts at colonization in the latter country 
began early in the sixteenth century. Thus Cape 
Breton at the mouth of the Saint Lawrence was 
reached early in the sixteenth century, the colonization 
of Canada began a generation later, and French do- 
minion in America was confirmed by the foundation of 
Quebec. The peninsula of Acadie of Npm Scotia was 
from this time a subject of dispute between France and 
Great Britain, till it was finally surrendered by France 
at the Peace of Utrecht. France now held or claimed, 
under the names of New France.^ or of Canada and 
Louisiana^ a vast inland region stretching from the 
mouth of the Saint Lawrence to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, while the eastern coast was colonized by 
other powers. At the end of the seventeenth century 
the first colonization began at the mouth of the 
Mississippi ; and the city of New Orleans was founded 
eighteen years later. France and England thus be- 
came distinctly rival powers in America as well as in 
Europe. The English settlers were pressing westward 
from the coast to the Ocean. The French strove to 
fix the Alleghany range as the eastern boundary of 
English advance. In every European war between 
the two powers the American colonies played an 
important part. Canada was wrested from France ; and 
by the Treaty of Paris all the French possessions north 
of the present United States were finally surrendered to 
England, except a few small islands kept for fishing 
purposes. The Mississippi was now made the bound- 
ary of Louisiana, leaving nothing to France on its left 
bank except the city of New Orleans. These cessions 
ruled for ever that men of English blood, whether 
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reiiiaining subjects of the mother-country or forming^ 
independent sta^^s, should be the dominant power in 
the North American continent. 

Among the West India islands, France in the seven- 
teenth century colonized several of the AntiUes^ some 
of which were afterwards lost to England. Later 
in the century she acquired part of the great island 
called variously lIis2)aniola, Saint Domingo^ and Hayti. ^ 
On the coast of South America lay the French settlements ' 
in Guiana, with Cayenne as their capital. This colony 
grew into more importance after the war of Canada. 

Nearly the same course of things took place in the 
eastern world as in the western. In India neither 
English nor French colonized in any strict sense. But 
commercial settlements gi'ew into dominion, or what 
seemed likely to become dominion : and in India, as 
in America, the temporary greatness of France came 
before the more lasting greatness of England. The 
French East India Company began later than the English ; 
but its steps towards dominion were for a long time 
faster. Before this the French had occupied the Isle 
of Bourbon, an important point on the road to India, 
The first French factory on the mainland was at Surat. 
During the later years of the century various attempts 
at settlement were made ; but no important or lasting 
acquisition was made, except that of Pondicherry. This 
has ever since remained a French possession, often lost 
in the course of warfare, but always restored at the next 
peace. A little later France obtained Chandernagore 
in Bengal. In the next century the island of Mauritius, 
abandoned by the Dutch, became a French colony 
under the name of the Isle of France. Under La- 
bourdonnais and Dupleix France gained for a moment 
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a real Indian dominion. Madras was taken, and a large 
territory was obtained on the eastern coast of India in 
the Carnatic and the Circars. But all^ hope qf Freifch 
supremacy in India came to an end in the later years ^lestorea. 
of the Seven Years’ War. France was confined to a Effeiitsaf 
,few points which have not seriously threatened the 

• 1 . • *’ 1768 . 

eastern dominion of England. 


§ 4. Acqiiisitmis of France during the Revolutionary 
Wars, 


Thus the French monarchy grew from the original 
Parisian duchy into a kingdonx which spread north, south, 
east, and west, taking in, with very small exceptions, all 
the fiels of the West-Frankish kings, together with much 
which had belonged to the other kingdoms of the Em- 
pire. With the great French Bevolution began a series 
of acquisitions of territory on the part of Prance which 
are altogether unparalleled. First of all, there were 
those small annexations of territory surrounded or nearly 
so by French territory, whose annexation was necessary 
if French territory was to be continuous. Such were 
Avignon, Yenaissin, the county of Montbeliard, the few 
points in Elsass which had escaped the reunions^ with 
the Confederate city of Muhlhausen, Avignon and Ye- 
naissin, and the surviving Alsatian fragments, were an- 
nexed to France before the time of warfare and conquest 
had begun. Mtihlhausen, as Confederate ground, was 
respected as long as Confederate ground was respected. 
Montbeliard had been annexed already. And with 
these we might be inclined to place the annexations of 
Geneva and of the Bishopric of Basely lands which lay 
hardly lesfj temptingly when the work of annexation had 
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CHAP, once begun. And beyond these roundings bfT of the 
— j ? - ' -— home estate lay ^ zone of territory which might easily 
be looked upon m being French soil wrongfully lost, 
of oaiu When the Western Francia had made such great strides 

and the 

towards the dimensions of the Gaul of Caesar, the in- 

frontier. 


ference was easily made that it ought to take in all thaj 
the Gaul of Caesar had taken in . The conquest and incor- 
poration of the Austrian Netherlands, of all Germany 
on the left bank of the Ehiiie, of Savoy and Nizza, thus 
Buona- became a matter of course. That the Gaul of Caesar 
peiSg was not fully completed by the full incorporation 
switeer- of Switzerland, seems to have been owing to a per- 

land. ’ . . 

sonal tenderness for the Confederation on the part of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who never incorporated with his 
dominions any part of the territory of the Thirteen 
Cantons. Otherwise, France under the Consulate might 
pass for a revival of the Transalpine Gaul of Eoman 
geography. And there were other lands beyond the 
■ borders of Transalpine Gaul, which had formed part 
of Gaul in the earlier sense of the name, and whose 
annexation, when annexation had once begun, was 
hardly more wonderful than that of the lands within the 
Piedmont, Ehine and the Alps. The incorporation of Piedmont 
and Genoa was not wonderful after the incorporation of 
Distinction Savoy. In short, the annexations of republican France 

between , * 

uSderthe intelligible. They have a meaning; we 

i^^ubiio can follow their purpose and object. They stand 
‘Empire/ distinct from the wild schemes of universal conquest 


which mark the period of the ‘ Empire.’ 

®^^rieof Still the example of such schemes was given during 
the days of the old monarchy. There was nothing to 
suggest a French amiexation of Corsica, any more than 
a French annexation of Cerigo. Both were works of 
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exactly the same.ldnd, works quite different from incor- cha 3\ 
porating isolated scraps of Elsass or of the old Burgundy, 
from rounding off the frontier by Moiitbeliard, or even 
from advancing to the left bank of the Ehine. The 
shiftings of the map which took place during the ten 
years of the first French Empire, the divisions and the 
unions, the different relations of the conquered states, 
seem like several centuries of the onward march of 
the old Koman commonwealth crowded into a single 
day. In both cases we mark the distinction between Dejpendent 
lands which are merely dependent and lands which are ported 
fully incorporated. And in both cases the dependent 
relation is commonly a step towards full incorporation. 

All past history and tradition, all national feelings, all 
distinctions of race and language, were despised in 
building up the vast fabric of French dominion. Such 
a power was sure to break in pieces, even without 
any foreign attack, before its parts could possibly have 
been fused together. As it was, Buonaparte never 
professed to incorporate either Spain or the .whole of 
Italy and Germany with his Empire. He was satis- 
fied with leaving large parts, either in the formally 
dependent relation, in the hands of puppet princes, 
or even in the hands of powers which he deemed 
too much weakened for further resistance. A large suona. 
part of Germany was incorporated with France ; another toea^ent 
large part was under French protection or dependence ; many; 
but a large part still remained in the hands of the 
native princes of Austria and Prussia. Much of Italy 
was incorporated, and the rest was held, partly by ofitaiy. 
the conqueror himself under another title, partly by Omwon 

, . ^ of Buropa 

a prince of his own house. This last was the case with ^tween 
Spam; Till the final breach with Eussia, the idea of 
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CHAP. Buonaparte’s dominion seems to have ^ been ^that of a ^ 

— tvrofold division Europe between Eussia and himself, , 
a kind of revival on a vaster scale of the Eastern and ■ 
Western Empires. The western potentate was careful 
to keep everywhere a dominant influence within his own 
world ; but whether the territory should be incorporated, 
made dependent, or granted out to his kinsfolk and 
favourites, depended in each case on the conqueror’s will. ' 

Europe iu A fflaiice at the map of Europe, as it stood at the 

1811 ^ • • 

beginning of 1811 , will show how nearly this scheme 

was carried out. The kernel of the French Empire 
was France as it stood at the beginning of the Ee- 
volution, together with those conquests of the Eepublic 
which gave it the Ehine frontier from Basel to Nim- 
wegen. Beyond these limits, the former United Pro- 
vinces, with the whole oceanic coast of Germany as 
far as the Elbe, and the cities of Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Lubeck, were incorporated with France. France 
now stretched to the Baltic, and, as Holstein was now 
incorporated with Denmark,* France and Denmark had 
a common frontier. The Confederation of the Ehine 
was a protected state, and the Kingdom of Prussia and 
the self-styled ‘Empire’ of Austria could practically 
hardly claim a higher place. Of the former Austrian 
possessions, those parts which had passed to Bavaria 
and to the kingdom of Italy formally stood in the 
dependent relation ; the , so-called Illyrian provinces 
were actually incorporated with France. So wepe the^ 
Ionian islands yet further on.^ Thus the new France, 
while at one end" it marched upon the Dane, at the other 
end marched upon the Turk. In Italy, the whole west-^., 
em side of the ancient kingdom, with Eome itself, was ' 
incorporated with France. North-eastern Italy formed 
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a separate kingdom held by the ruler of France* Naples, chap. 
like Spain, was a dependent kingdom. In northern — — 
Europe, Denmark and Sweden, like Prussia and Austria, , 
could practically claim no higher place. And the new 
duchy of Warsaw and the new republic of Danzig carried 
French influence beyond the ancient borders of Germany. 

Such was the extent of the French dominion when Amage- 

Tnfflitfl inf 

the power of Buonaparte was at its highest. At his fall isii-iiis. 
all the great and distant conquests were given up. But 
those annexations which were necessary for the com- wSnedby 
pletion of France as she then stood were respected, thereat 
The new Germanic body took back Koln, Trier, and 
Mainz, Worms and Speyer, but not Montbeliard or 
any part of Elsass. The new Swiss body received the 
Bishopric of Basel, Neufch^tel, Geneva, and Wallis. 

Savoy and Nizza went back to their own prince. But Boundary 
here a different frontier was drawn after the first and 
jthe second fall of Buonaparte. The earlier arrangement 
left Chamb^ry tq France. The Pope again received 
Eome and his Italian dominions, but not his outlying 
Burgundian possession, the city of Avignon and county 
of Venaissin. The frontier of the new kingdom of the 
Netherlands, though traced at slightly different points 
by the two arrangements, differed in either case but 
little from the frontier of the Barrier Treaty. In short the 
France of the restored Bourbons was the France of the 
elder Bourbons, enlarged by .those small isolated scraps 
* of foreign soil which were needed to make it continuous. 

The geographical results of the rule of the second 
Buonaparte consist of the completion of the work which 
began under Philip the Fair, balanced by the utter un- 
doing of the work of Eichelieu, the partial undoing of 
the work of Henry the Second and Lewis the Four- 
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CH 4 P. teeuth. Savoy, Nizza, and Mentone were added; but 
X 'Germany recove’’^ nearly all Elsass and a part of 
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Lorraine^ The Ehine now neither crosses nor waters 
a single rood of French ground. As it was in the first 
beginnings of Northern European history, so it is now ; 
Germany lies on both sides of the German river. 

The time of the greatest power of France in Europe 
was by no means equally favourable to her advance in 
other parts of the world. The greatest West India colony 
of France, Saint Domingo, now known as Hayti,, 
became an independent negro state whose chiefs imi- 
tated home example by taking the title of Emperor. 
About the same time the last remnant of French 
dominion on the North American continent was vo- 
luntarily gi^'en up. Louisiana, ceded to Spain by the 
Peace of Paris and recovered under the Consulate, was 
sold to the United States. All the smaller French West , 
India islands were (conquered by England ; but all were 
restored at the peace, except Tobago and Saint Lucia, 
The isles of Bourbon and Mauritius were also taken by 
England, and Bourbon alone was restored at the Peace. 
In India Pondicherry was twice taken and twice restored. 

But since France was thus wholly beaten back 
from her great schemes of dominion in distant parts 
of the world, she has led the way in a kind of con- 
quest and colonization which has no exact parallel in 
modern times. On the northern coast of Africa she 
first annexed Algeria fifty years back, and she has, as 
one of the latest facts in historical geography, obtained 
an influence in Tunis which it is hard to distinguish 
from annexation. These French conquests in Africa 
are something different alike from political conquests in 
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Europe and from isolated conquests in distant parts 
of the world. It is conquest, not actually in Europe, 
but in a land on the shores of the great European sea, 
in a land which formed part of the Empire of Con- 
stantine, Justinian, and Heraclius. It is the winning 
back from Islam of a land which once was part of 
Latin-speaking Christendom, a conquest which, except 
in the necessary points of difference between continental 
and insular conquests, may be best paralleled with the 
Norman Conquest of Sicily. Sicily, as an island, could 
be wholly recovered for Europe and Christendom ; but 
the African settlements of Prance can never be more 
than a mere fringe of Europe and its civilization on the 
edge of the barbaric continent. It is strictly the first 
colony of the kind. Portugal, Spain, England, had occu- 
pied this or that point on the northern coast of Africa ; 
France was the first European power to spread her 
dominion over a long range of the southern Mediterra- 
nean shore, a land which in some sort answers alike to 
India and to Australia, but which lies within two days’ 
sail of her own coast. 

We have thus finished our survey of the states 
which were formed out of the break-up of the later 
Western Empire, Our examination of the rest of 
Western Europe will come at a later stage, as neither 
the Spanish, the Scandinavian, nor the British kingdoms 
rose out of the break-up of the Empire of Charles the 
Great. In our next Chapter we must trace the historical 
geography of the states which arose out of the gradual 
dismemberment of the dominion of the Eastern Eome, 
a survey which will lead us to the most stirring events 
and to the latest geographical changes of our own day. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 

CHAP. The geographical, like the political, history of the 

. — ^ — « Eastern Empire is wholly unlike that of the Western. 

Contrast , 

between The Western Empire, m the strictest sense, fell asunder. 

the East- ♦ 

westero Some of its parts fell away formally, others practically. 

Empires, t]^a,t held the rest snapped at the first touch of 

Western a vmorous invadcr. But that invader was an European 

Empire fell ° 

to pieces, power wliose territories had once formed part of the 
Empire itself. From the invasions of nations beyond 
the European pale the Western Empire, as such, suf- 
^ fered but little. The Western Empire again, long 
before its fall, had become, so far as it was a power 
at all, a national power, the Roman Empire of the 

Position German nation. Its fall was the half voluntary part- 

weStem ing asunder of a nation as well as of an Empire. The 

Emperors j 

♦ Western Emperors again had, as Emperors, practically 
ceased to be territorial princes. No lands of any ac- 
count directly obeyed the Emperor, as such, as their 
immediate sovereign. When the Empire fell, the 
Emperor withdrew to his hereditary states, taking the 
Imperial title with him. In the Eastern Empire all is 
different. It did to some extent fall asunder from 
within, but its overthrow was mainly owing to its being 
broken in pieces from without. But, throughout its 
history, the Emperor remained the immediate sovereign 
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of all that still dave to the Einpire, and, "When the 
Empire fell, the Emperor fell with it. The overthrow 
of the Empire was mainly owing to foreign invasion 
in the strictest ’'sense. It was weakened and dismem- 
bered by the Christian powers of Europe, and at last 
swallowed up by the barbarians of Asia. At the same 
time the tendency to break in pieces after the Western 
fashion did exist and must always be borne in mind. 
But it existed only in particular parts and under special 
conditions. It is found mainly in possessions of the 
Empire which had become isolated, in lands which had 
been lost and won again, and in lands which came 
under the influence of Western ideas. ' The importance 
of these tendencies is shown by the fact that thre§ 
powers which had been cut off in various ways from 
the body of the Empire, Bulgaria, Venice, and Sicily, 
became three of its most dangerous enemies. But the 
actual destruction of the Empire came from those bar- 
barian attacks from which the West suffered but little. 

Speaking generally then, the Western Empire fell 
asunder from within ; the P^astern Empire was broken in 
pieces from without. Of the many causes of this dif- 
ference, perhaps only one concerns geography. At 
the time of the separation of the Empires, the Western 
Empire was really only another name for the dominions 
of the King of the Franks, whether within or without 
the elder Phiipire. The Eastern Empire, on the other 
hand, kept the political tradition of the elder Empire 
unbroken. No common geographical or national name 
took in the three Imperial kingdoms of the West and 
their inhabitants. * But all the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Empire, down to the end, knew themselves by no 
national name but that of Romans^ and the land gradu- 
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„ THE EASTERN ^MPIRK, 

ally received the geographical name of Romania, But 
the Western Empire was not called Romania, nor were 
its people called Romans, The only Romania in the 
West, the Italian land so called, took its name from its 
long adhesion to the Eastern Empire. 

In the East again differences of race are far more 
important than they ever were in the West. In the 
West nations have been formed by a certain com- 
mingling of elements ; in the East the elements remain 
apart. All the nations of the south-eastern peninsula, 
whether older than the Eoman conquest or settlers of 
later times, are there still as distinct nations. 

First among them come three nations whose settle- 
ment in the peninsula is older than the Eoman con-^ 
quest. One of these has kept its name and its lan- 
guage. One has kept its language, but has taken up its 
name afresh only in modern times. The third has for 
ages lost both its name and its language. The most un- 
changed people in the peninsula must be the Albanians, 
called by themselves Skipetar, the representatives of the 
old Illyrians. Next come the Greeks, who have always 
kept their language, but whose name of Hellenes went out 
of ordinary use till its revival in modern times. Lastly 
there are the Vlachs, representing those inhabitants of 
Thrace, Moesia, and other parts of the peninsula, who, like 
the Western nations, exchanged their own speech for 
Latin. They must mainly represent the Thracian race in 
its widest sense. Both Greeks and Vlachs kept on the 
Eoman name in different forms, and the Vlachs, the 
Roumans of our own day, keep it still. Of the invading 
races, the Goths passed through the Empire without 
making any lasting settlements in it. The last Aryan 
settlers, setting aside mere colonists in later times, were 
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the Slaves, Then came the Turanian settlers, Finnish, 
Turkish, or any other. Of these the first wave, the Bul- 
garians, were presently assimilated by the Slaves, and 
the Bulgarian power must be looked at historically as 
Slavonic. Then come Avars, Chazars, Magyars, Patz- 
inaks, Cumans, all settling on or near the borders 
of the Empire. Of these the Magyars alone grew into 
a lasting European state, and alone established a lasting 
power over lands which had formed part of the Empire. 
All these invaders came by the way of the lands north of 
the Euxine. Lastly, there are the non-Aryan invaders 
who came by way of Asia Minor or of the Mediterranean 
sea. The Semitic Saracens, after their first conquests 
in Syria, Egypt, and Africa, made no lasting encroach- 
ments. They occupied for a while several of the great 
islands ; but on the mainland of the Empire, European 
and Asiatic, they were mere plunderers. In their wake 
came the most terrible enemies of all, the Turks, first 
the Seljuk, then the Ottoman. Ethnologically they 
must be grou})ed with the nations which came in 
by the north of the Euxine. . Historically, as Ma- 
hometans, coming in by the southern road, they rank 
with the Saracens, and they did the work which the 
Saracens tried to do. Most of these invading races have 
passed away from history ; three still remain in three 
different stages. The Bulgarian is lost among the Aryan 
people who have taken his name. The Magyar abides, 
keeping his non- Aryan language, but adopted into the 
European commonwealth by his acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. The Ottoman Turk still abides on European 
soil, unchanged because Mahometan, still an alien alike 
to the creed and to the tongues of Europe. 

Among all these nations one holds a special plac^ 
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CHAP, ill tlie history of the Eastern Empire. The loss of the 
— . Oriental and Latin provinces of the Empire brought 
into practical working, though not into any formal 
notice, the fact that, as the Western Empire was fast 
becoming German, so the Eastern Empire was fast 

lobb of ihe becominff Greek. To a state which had both a Eoman 

Onental . , , r. . , . i 

provinces, and a Greek side the loss of provinces which were 
neither Eoman nor Greek was not a loss but a source 
of the of strength. And if the loss of the Latin provinces 
was not a source of strengtli, it at least did much to 

bring the Greek element in the lilmpire into predomi- 

Bying out naiice. Meanwhile, within the lands which were left to 
ideas. the Empire, first the Latin language, and then Roman 
ideas and traditions generally, gradually died out. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, the Empire 
was far more Greek than anything else. Before the 
end of the twelfth century, it had become nearly co- 
extensive with the modern Greek nation, as defined by 
the combined use of the Greek language and profession 
of the Orthodox faith. The name lioynan^ in its Greek 
form, was coming to mean Greek. And, about the 
same time, the other primitive nations of the penin- 
sula, hitherto merged in the common mass of Roman 
subjects, began to show themselves more distinctly 
Appear- alongside of the Greeks. We now first hear of Al~ 

auee of ^ 

•iJdvi^JhB Vlachs by those names, and the impor- 

tance of the nations which have thus come again to 
SHJquSit? increases as we go on. Then the Greek remnant 
of the Empire was broken in pieces by the great Latin ' 
invasion, and, instead of a single power, Eoman or 
Greek, we see a crowd of separate states, Greek and 
Frank. The reunion of some of these fragments 
"formed the revived Empire of the Palaiologoi. But at 
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110 moment since the twelfth century has the whole chap. 
Greek nation been united under a single power, native ' — ^ ' 
or foreign. And from the Ottoman conquest of Trebi- revives 
zond to the beginning of the Greek War of Indepen- - Empire, 
dence, the whole of the Greek nation was under foreign 1401-1821. 
masters.^ 


We have now first to trace out the steps by which 
the Empire was broken in pieces, and then to trace out 
severally the geographical history of the states which 
rose out of its fragments. And with these last we may 
class certain powers which do not strictly come under 
that definition, but which come within the same geogra- 
phical range and which absorbed parts of the Imperial 
territory. Beginning in the West, the territory which 
the Empire at the final separation still held west of the 
Hadriatic, was gradually lost through the attacks, first . 
of the Saracens, then of the Normans. These lands 
grew into the kingdom of Sicily^ which has its proper Sioiiy. 
place here as an offshoot from the Eastern Empire. At 
the other end of the Italian peninsula, Venice gradually Venice, 
detached itself from the Empire, to become foremost in 
its partition : here then comes the place of Venice as a 
maritime power. Then come the powers which arose Slavonic 
on the north and north-west of the Empire, powers 
chiefly Slavonic, reckoning as Slavonic the great Bui- Bulgaria, 
garian kingdom. Here too will come the kingdom of 
Hungary, which, as a non-Aryan power in the heart of Hungary. * 
Europe, has much both of likeness and of contrast with 
Bulgaria. The kingdom of Hungary itself lay beyond 
the bounds of the Empire, but a large part of its 

^ Unless we except the momentary existence of the first Sept- * 

insular Republic, to be spoken of below. , ^ 
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dependent territory had been Imperial soil. Here also 
we must speak of the states which arose out of the 
new developement of the Albanian and Eouman 
races, and of the states, Greek and Frank, which arose 
just before and at the time of the Latin Conquest. 
Then there are the powers, both Christian and Maho- 
metan, which arose within the Imperial dominions in 
Asia. Here we have to speak alike of the states 
founded by the Crusaders and of the growth of the 
Ottoman Turks. Lastly, we come to the work of our 
own days, to the new European states which have been 
formed by the deliverance of old Imperial lands from 
Ottoman bondage. 

We will therefore first trace the geographical 
changes in the frontier of the Empire itself down to 
the Latin Conquest. The Latin Empire of lloraania^ 
the Greek Empire of Nikaia^ the revived Greek Em- 
pire of Constantinople, will follow, as continuing, at least 
geographically, tlie true Eastern Boman Empire. Then 
will come the powers which have fallen off from the 
Empire or grown up within the Empire, from Sicily to 
free Bulgaria. But it must be remembered that it is 
not always easy to mark, either chronologically or on 
the map, when this or that territory was finally lost to 
the Empire. This is true both on the Slavonic border 
and also in southern Italy. On the former above all 
it is often hard to distinguish between conquest at the 
<50St of the Empire and settlement within the Empire. 
In either case the frontier within which the Emperora 
exercised direct authority was always falling back and 
advancing again. Beyond this there was a zone which 
could not be said to be under the Emperor’s direct 
rule, but in which his overlordship was more or less 
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fully aclHiowledged, according to the relative strength 
of the Empire and of its real or nominal ^^assals. ' — ■ — 

§ 1. Changes in the Frontier of the Empire, 

In tracing the fluctuations of the frontier of the 
Eastern Empire from the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, we are struck by the wonderful power of revival 
and reconquest which is shown throughout the whole 
history. Except the lands which were won by the 
first Saracens, hardly a province was finally lost till it 
had been once or twice won back. No one could 
have dreamed that the Empire of the seventh century, 
cut short by the Slavonic settlements to a mere fringe 
on its European coasts, could ever have [^become the 
Empire of the eleventh century, holding a solid mass of 
territory from Tainaros to the Danube. But before 
this great revival, the borders of the Empire had both 
advanced and fallen back in the further West. At 
the time of the separation of the Empires, the New 
Eome still held Sardinia, Sicily, and a small part of 
southern Italy. The heel and the toe of the boot still 
formed the themes of Lombardy^ and Calabria^ in 
the Byzantine sense of those names.^ Naples^ Gaeta, 
and Amalfi^ were outlying Italian cities of the Empire ; 
so was Venice^ which can hardly be called an Italian 

^ The longer form AoyyipaphCa clave to this theme, while the 
Greeks learned to apply the contracted form AafjLirapSoC to the 
Lombards of Noithern Italy. 

* [There were two steps in the curious translation of the name : 

(1) Calabria, Bruttii, and Apulia were united to constitute an official 
province called * Calabria ’ ; (2) Calabria and Apulia were lost to 
the liombards, and the official name adhered to Bruttii, the only 
part of the province which remained to the Empire. This happened 
in the second half of the seventh century. See Schipa, in the 
Arohivio storico per U provinze napoletcme^ 1896, pp. 23 sqq. and Buiy’s 
ed. of Gibbon’s Decline and FaXl^ v. 24, editor’s note.] 
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city. Ip the course oT the 'ninth century the%ower of 
the Empire was out short in the islands, but advanced 
on the mainland. The history of Sardinia is utterly 
obscure ; but it seems to have passed away from the 
Empire by the beginning of the ninth century. Sicily 
was now conquered bit by bit by the Saracens of Africa 
during a struggle of one hundred and forty years. Agri- 
gentam^ opposite to the African coast, fell first ; Palermo^ 
once the seat of Phoenician rule, became four years later 
the new Semitic capital. Messina on the strait soon 
followed ; but the eastern side of the island, its most 
thoroughly Greek ‘side, held out much longer. Before 
the conquest of this region, Malta^ the natural appendage 
to Sicily, passed into Saracen hands. Syrdciise, the 
Christian capital, did not fall till fifty years after the 
first invasion, and in the north-western cornel* of the 
island a remnant still held out for nearly ninety years. 
Taiiromenion or Taormina^ on its height, had to be 
twice taken in the course of the tenth century, and 
the single fort of Rametta, the last stronghold of the 
Eastern Empire in the island, held out longer still. 
By this time Eastern Christendom was fast advancing 
on Islam in Asia ; but the greatest of Mediterranean 
islands passed from Christendom to Islam, from Europe 
to Africa, and a Greek- speaking people was cut off 
from the Empire which was fast liecoming Greek. But 
the complete and uninterrupted Mussulman dominion 
in Sicily was short. The Imperial claims were never 
forgotten, and in the eleventh century they were again 
enforced. By the arms of George Maniak6s, Messina 
and Syracuse, with a part of the island which at the 
least took in the whole of its eastern side, was, if only 
for a few years, restored to the Imperial rule. 
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WhiW Sicily was thus lost bit by bit, the power of chap, ' 
the Empire ^as advancing in the neighljouring main- 
land of Italy. Bari was won back for Christendom from 
the Saracen by the combined powers of both Empires ; 
but the lasting possession of the prize fell to the Caesar 
of the East. At the end of the ninth century, the 
Eastern Empire claimed either the direct i)osse8sion or 
the superiority of all southern Italy from Gaeta down- 
wards. The extent of the Imperial dominion was ^uctu»- 
always fluctuating ; there was perhaps no moment when of the 
the power of the Emperors was really extended over 
this whole region ; but there was perhaps no spot with- 
in it which did not at some time or other admit at least 
the Imperial overlordship. The eastern coast, with the 
heel and the toe in a wider sense than before, became • 
a real and steady possession, while the allegiance of Bene- 
ventim, Capua^ and Salerno was always very precarious. 

But Naples^ Gaeta^ and Amalfi, however nominal their Naples, 

^ . *' Gaeta, and 

allegiance might be, never formally cast it aside. Amalfi. 

Thus, at the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Eastern Emperors held all Sicily, with some patches of 
territory on the neighbouring mainland. At the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, the island had been wholly 
lost, while the dominion on the mainland had been 
greatly enlarged. In the course of the eleventh cen- 
tury a new power, the Normans of Apulia, conquered the The Nor- 

mans m 

Italian possessions of the Empire, won Sicily from the 
Mussulman, and even made conquests from the Empire 
east of the Hadriatic. Thus arose the Sicilian king- 
dom, the growth of which will best be traced when we ; 
come to the powers which arose out of the breaking-up , 
of the Empire. ^ 
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CHAP. The great islands of the Eastern Mediterranean also 
' — ^ — ' fluctuated between Byzantine and Saracen dominion. 
Lobs of Crete was won by a band of Mussulman adventurers from 
Crete, 828. nearly at the time when the conquest of Sicily 

©68 back in the great revival of the Im- 

CypruB perial power one hundred and fortv years later. Cyprus 

lost, 708 ; , , . 11 ^ ^ 

recovered was lost sooncr ; but it Went tijrough many lluctua- 

loBt again, tions and divisions, a recovery and a second loss, before 

c. 881-888 ; t • i f> 

its final recovery at tha same time as the recovery oi 
Loss and Crete and the complete loss of Sicily. Looking at the 
^e groat ® Empire simply as a power, there can be no doubt that 
* the loss of Sicily was altogether overbalanced by the re- 
covery of Crete and Cyprus. Geographically Sicily was 
an outlying Greek island ; Crete and Cyprus lay close 
. to the body of the Empire, essential parts of a Greek 
state. But Crete and Cyprus, fis lands which had been 
lost and won back, were among the lauds where the 
tendency to fall away from within showed itself ear- 
segiratwn liest. Crete never actually separated fj-om the Empire. 
ii 823 i 86 ! Cyprus fell away under a rebel Emperor, to be presently 
Cornered conquered by Eichard, Count of Poitou and King of 
of Poitou^ England, and to pass away from the Empire for ever. 
piuJtua- i^ay thus sum up the fluctuations in the- 

possession of the great islands. At the beginning of 
the ninth century, the Eastern Empire still took in' 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete ; Cyprus was in the hands 
901 . of the Saracens. At the lieginning of the tenth 
century, the Empire held nothing in any of the four 
1001, except the north-eastern corner of Sicily. At the begin- 
ing of the eleventh, Crete and Cyprus had been won 
back ; Sicily was wholly lost. At the beginning of the 
twelfth, Crete and Cyprus were still Imperial posses- 
sions ; a great part of Sicily had been won and lost 


1101 . 
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again. At the beginning of the thirteenth, Cyprus, 
like Sicily, had passed to a Western master ; Crete was 
still held by the Empire, but only by a very feeble tie. 

Thus the great islands stood at the fall of the old 
Eoman Empire of the East ; of the revived Empire of 
the Palaiologoi none of them ever formed a part. 

In the islands the enemies with whom the Empire Relations 
,had to strive were, first the Saracens, and then the Latins 
or Franks, the nations of Western Europe. On the Slavonic 
mainland the part of the Saracen was taken by the 
Slave. During the four hundred years between the 
division of the Empires and the Frank conquest of the 
East, the geographical history of the Eastern Empire 
has mainly to deal with the shiftings of its frontier 
towards the Slavonic powers. These fall into three Three 

Slavonic 

main groups. First, in the north-western corner of the groups. 
Empire, are the Croatian and Servian settlements, whose servia and 
history is closely connected with that of the kingdom of 
Hungary and the commonwealth of Venice. Secondly, 
there are the Slaves of Thrace, Macedonia, and Macedonia 

r\ mi • ' i i i andGreeoc. 

Grreece. Their presence iii Greece at least has of late 
been disputed. It has been held that the alleged 
Slavonic settlements in Greece were in truth Albanian ; 
but I see no ground to doubt the truth of the received 
view. Thirdly, between these southern Slavonic settle- 
ments and those in Servia and Croatia, comes the great Bulgaria, 
Bulgarian kingdom. The two last ranges gradually 
merge into one ; the first remains distinct throughout. 

Servia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, will be best treated 
of in another section, remembering that, amidst all 
fluctuations, the claims of the Empire over them were 
never denied or forgotten, and were from time to time 
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ci^P/ Enforced. It was towards the Bidgarian kingdom that the , 
— ' ' greatest fluctuations of the Imperial frontier took place. 

The The original Finnish Bulgarians were the vanguard 

Bulgarian r. m • • • ° 

kingdom, of Turaniaii invasion in the lands with which we have 
to do. Earlier, it would seem, in their coming than 
the Avars, they were slower to settle down into actual 
occupation of European territory. But when they 
Settle- did settle, it was not on the outskirts of the Empire, ^ 

mentsoutti -i . « . jr ^ 

but in one of its acknowledged provinces. Late in the 
seventh century, the first Bulgarian kingdom was esta- 
blished between Danube and Hiemus. It must be re- 
membered that another migration in quite another 
direction founded another Bulgarian power on the 
Volga and the Kama. This settlement, Great or Black 
Bulgaria,^ remained Turanian and became Mahometan ; 
Bulgaria on the Danube became Christian and 
Bufgarm modern Bulgarians bear the Bulgarian 

name only in the way in which the romanized Celts of 
Gaul bear the name of their Frankish masters from Ger- 
many, in the way in which the Slaves of Kief and Moscow 
bear the name of their Eussian masters from Scandinavia. 

In all three cases, the power formed by the union of 
conquerors and conquered has taken the name of the 
conquerors and has kept the speech of the conquered. 
But though the Bulgarian power became essentially ^ 
Slavonic, it took quite another character from the less 
fully organized Slavonic settlements to the west and 
south of it. Towards the Slaves of Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Greece, it cannot be said that the Empire 

» [For the name BJmk (not White, as in the former editions! 
Bulgaria, see Constantine Porphyrogenn^tos, Be Admvaistrando 
" ; Imperio, c. 12, and c. 42 (p. 180, ed. Bonn).] 
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had any definite frontier. Settled within the Empire, 
they were its tributaries or its enemies, according 
to the strength of the Empire at any particular 
moment. Up to the coming of the Bulgarians, we 
might, from different points of view, place the Imperial 
border either at the Danube or at no great distance 
from the Mgsasai, But from the Bulgarian conquest 
onwards, there was on the Bulgarian side a real fron- 
^tier, a frontier which often shifted, but which was often 
fixed by treaty, a frontier which, wherever it was fixed, 
marked off* lands which were, for the time, wholly lost to 
the Empire. With the first Bulgarian settlement, the 
Imperial frontier definitely withdrew for three hundred 
years from the lower Danube to the line of HsBmus or 
Balkan. As the Bulgarian power pushed to the south 
and west, the two fields of warfare, against the Bulgarians 
to the north and against the half-independent Slaves to 
the west, gradually merged into one. But as long as the 
Isaurian Emperors reigned, the two fields were kept dis- 
tinct. They kept the Balkan range against the Bulgarians, 
whose kingdom, stretching to the north-west over lands 
which are now Servian, had not, at the end of the eighth 
century, passed the mountain barrier of the Empire. 

Meanwhile, as a wholly distinct work, the Im- 
perial power was restored over the Slaves of Thrace, 
^Macedonia, and Greece. In the middle of the eighth 
century the inland parts of Greece were chiefly occupied 
by Slavonic immigrants, while the coast and the cities 
remained Greek. Before the end of the century, the 
Slaves of Macedonia were reduced to tribute, and early 
in the ninth, those of Greece wholly failed to recover 
their independence. The land was gradually settled 
afresh by Greek, colonists, and by the middle of the 
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Jt. 

tenth, only two Slavonic tribes, Melings and Ezerites 
{Melinci and Jezerci), remained, distinct, though tri- 
butary, on the range of Taygetos or Pentedaktylos. 
From this time to the Frankish conquest, Greece, as a 
whole, was held by the Empire. But, as a recovered 
land, it was one of those parts of the Empire in which 
a tendency to separate began to show itself. And in 
the course of these changes, the name Ifellenes^ as a 
national name, quite died out. The names Uellas and 
Uellen might sometimes be brought in as a rhetorical 
flourish, as bygone names often are in all languages ; 
but Hellen had long ceased to be the received name of 
a people, or Hellas to be the received name of any land 
beyond a small province. In ordinary use the name 
Hellen had long meant pagan^ and it was confined to 
the people of Maina, who remained pagans till near the 
end of the ninth century. The Greeks, as a people, 
now knew no name but that of Romans, The local, 
perhaps contemptuous, name of the inhabitants of 
Hellas was Helladikoi} 

Thus, at the division of the Empires, Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece had been more or less thoroughly re- 
covered by the h^astern Empire, while the lands between 
Hasmus and Danube were wholly lost. The Imperial 
dominion from the Hadriatic to the Euxine formed, 
together with the Asiatic provinces, Romania, the land 
of the Romans of the East. The Emperors also kept 
the cities on the Dalmatian coast, and the precarious 
allegiance of the Servian and Croatian principalities. 

* [There is no I'eason to suppose that there wjis anything con- 
temptuous in the name ll^Xadihoi, It was the official designation 
of the people of the theim of Hellas. See Bury, English Historical 
Review, vii. 80.] 
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These lands were bound to the Empire by a common 
dread of the encroaching Bulgarian. The ninth cen- 
tury and the early years of the tenth was a great 
time of Bulgarian advance. The Bulgarians seem to 
have failed in establishing any lasting dominion to the 
north-west in Pannonia ; ^ at the expense of the Empire 
they were more successful. At the end of the eighth 
century Sardica — afterwards called Triaditza and Sofia 
— and Anchialos were border cities of the Empire. 
The conquest of Sardica early in the nintli marks a 
stage of Bulgarian advance. At the end of the century, 
after the conversion of the nation to Christianity, comes 
the great sera of the first Bulgarian kingdom, tlie king- 
dom of Peristhlava. The Tzar Simeon established the 
Bulgarian supremacy over Servia, and carried his con- 
quests deep inlo the lands of the Empire. In Macedonia 
and Epeiros the Empire kept only the sea-coast, iEgsean 
and Hadriatic ; Sardica, Philippopolis,^ Ochrida, were all 
cities of the Bulgarian realm. Hadrianople, a frontier 
city of the Empire, passed more than once into Bul- 
garian liands. Nowhere in Europe, save in old Hellas, 
did the Imperial dominion stretch from sea to sea. 

So stood matters in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. Then came that greatest of all revivals of the 
Imperial power which won back Crete and Cyprus, and 
which was no less successful on the mainland of Europe 

^ A teiiipoi*ary Bulgarian occupation seems clear fi*om Einhard, 
Annals, 827, 828. But on the supposed existence of a Bulgarian 
duchy in the present Hungary see Roesler, Ronvanische Stvdieriy 201. 
[But the Bulgaiian realm at this time doubtless extended north of the 
Danube, including at least the present Walachia.] 

* [The Slavs called and still call Philippopolis Plovdiv, which 
comes from Pulpudeva, the old native name of the place before the 
foundation of the Greek town. See Kalulniacki and Jire^ek in fhe 
Archiv sla/v, Philohgie, xvi. 594 sqq.] 
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CHA^». and Asia. Bulgaria was conquered and lost and con- 

oo^JneBT conquered,- 

not from the Bulgarian but from the Eussian. The 
dangerous to Constantinople by sea, now 

riair suddenly appear as a land power. Their prince Svia- 

068 - 071 , toslaf overthrew tlie first * Bulgarian kingdom, and 

Philippopolis became for a moment a Eussian outpost. 
But John Tzimiskes restored the power of the Empire 
over the whole Bulgarian dominions. The Danube was 
once more the frontier of the Eastern Eome. 

It remained so for more than two hundred years 
during the lower part of its course. But in the inland 
regions the Imperial power fell back almost at once, to 
^ advance again further than ever. A large part of the 

The second conouered land soon revolted, and a second Bulgarian 

Bulgarian . ^ . , rt i 

kingdom, kingdom, Macedonian rather than Mcesian, arose. The 
kingdom of Ochrida, the kingdom of Samuel, left to 
the Empire the eastern part of the old Bulgaria be- 
tween Danube and Hiemus, together with all Thrace 
and the Macedonian coast. But it took in ail the 
inland region of Macedonia ; it stretched down into 
Thessaly and Epeiros ; and, while it nowhere touched 
the Euxine or the .^gaean, it had a small seaboard on 
the Hadriatic. Now came the great struggle between 
Eomaiiia and Bulgaria which fills the last years of the 
tenth century and the opening years of the eleventh. 

Second At last all Bulgaria, and with it for a while Servia, 

conquest ' 

of Bui- was restored to the Empire. Croatia continued in 

ganft, ^ ^ 

cSrStia vassalage, and its princes were presently raised to royal ” 
rank by Imperial authority. 

^ > Thus the Eastern Empire again took in the whol^ 

south-eastern peninsula. Of its outlying European pos- 
sessions, southern Italy was still untouched. At whiyi; 
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moment Venice ceased to be a dependency of tbe Empire, 
it would be hard to say. Venetian dukes still received 
the Imperial investiture, and Venetian ships often joined 
Ste Imperial fleet. This state of things seems never to 
have been formally abolished, but rather to have dropped 
out of sight as Venice "^and Constantinople became 
practically hostile. In the other outlying city north of 
the Euxine the ninth and tenth centuries change places. 
Through all changes the Empire had kept its maritime 
province in the Tauric Cherson^sos. There the allied 
city of Chersdn^ more formally annexed to the Empire in 
the ninth century, was taken by the Russian Vladimir 
in the interval between the two great Bulgarian wars. 

In Asia the Imperial frontier had changed but little 
since the first Saracen conquests. The solid peninsula 
of Asia Minor was often plundered by the Mussulmans, 
but it was never conquered. Xow, in Asia as in Europe, 
came a time of advance. For eighty years, with some 
fluctuations, the Empire grew on its eastern side. The 
Bagdad caliphate was now broken up, and the smaller 
emirates were more easily overcome. The wars of 
Nikephoros Pliokas and John Tzimisk6s restored KUikia 
and Syria to the list of Roman provinces, Tarsos, Antioch^ 
and Edessa to the list of Christian cities^. Basil the 
Second extended the Imperial power over the Iberian 
and Abasgian lands east of the Euxine, and began a 
series of transactions by which, in the space of forty 
years, all Armenia was added to the Empire on the 
very eve of the downfall of the Imperial power in Asia. 

^ For the great extension of the Empire laid it open 
to new enemies in both continents. In Asia it became 
]the neighbour of the Seljuk Turks, in Europe of the 
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Magyars or Hungarians, who bear the name of Turks 
in the Byzantine writers of the tenth century. Hun- 
gary had now sktled down into a Christian kingdom. 
A Servian revolt presently placed a new independent 
state between Hungary and Eomania, but Belgrade 
remained an Imperial possession till it passed under 
Magyar rule twenty-four years later. By this time 
the Empire had begun to be cut short in a far more 
terrible way in Asia. The Seljuk Turks now reached 
the new Eoman frontier. Plunder grew into conquest, 
and the first Turkish conquest, that of Ani, happened 
in the same year as the last Imperial acquisition of 
Kars. The Emperors tried to strengthen this dangerous 
frontier by the erection of vassal principalities. The 
very name of Armenia now changes its place. The 
new or Lesser Armenia arose in the Kilikian mountains, 
and was ruled by princes of the old Armenian dynasty, 
whose allegiance to the Empire gradually died out. 
But before this time the Turkish power was fully esta- 
blished in the peninsula of Asia Minor. The plun- 
derers had become conquerors. The battle of Manzikert 
led to formal cessions and further advances. Through- 
out Asia Minor the Empire at most kept the coast ; 
the mass of^the inland country became Turkish. But 
the Eoman name did not pass away ; the invaders took 
the name of Sultans of Roum. Their capital was at 
Nikaia, a threatening position indeed for Constanti- 
nople. But distant positions like Trebizond and Antioch 
were still held as dependencies. Antioch was before 
long betrayed to the Turks. 

By this time the Empire was attacked by a new 
enemy in its European peninsula. The Norman con- 
querors of Apulia and Sicily crossed the Hadriatic, and 
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occupied various points, both insular and continen- ci^. 
tal, especially Dyrrhachion or Durazzo and the island 
of Korkyra^ now called by a new Greek name, Ko- loei-ioss. 
ryplid or Corfu. At every point of its frontier the 
Empire had, towards the end of the eleventh century, 
altogether fallen back froni the splendid position which 
it held at its beginning. The geographical aspect of oeogra- 
the Empire was now the exact opposite of what it had |eS oAte 
been in the eighth and ninth centuries. Then its main 
strength seemed to lie in Asia. Its European dominion 
had been cut down to the coasts and islands ; but its 
Asiatic peninsula was firmly held, touched only by 
passing ravages. Now the Asiatic dominion was cut 
down to the coasts and islands, while the great Euro- 
pean peninsula was, in the greater part of its extent, 
still firmly held. Never before had the main power of 
the Empire been so thoroughly European. No wonder 
that in Western eyes the Empire of Eomania began to 
look like a kingdom of Greece. 

The states founded by the crusaders will be dealt 
with elsewhere. The crusades concern us here only Eecover^ 
as helping towards the next revival of the Imperial territoJfyT 
power under the house of KomnCmos. Alexios himself 
won back Nikaia and the other great cities of western . # 
Asia Minor. Some of these, as Laodikeia, were re- 
ceived rather as free cities of the Empire than as mere 
subjects. The conquering reigns of John and Manuel Beignaof 
again extended the Empire in both continents. The Manuel. 
Turk still ruled in the inland regions of Asia, but his 
capital was driven back from Nikaia to Ikonion. The 1097. 
superiority of the Empire was restored over Antioch and im. 
Kilikian Armenia at the one end, over Servia at the 
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Other. Hungary itself bad to yield Zeiigminy Sirmiunij 
and all Dalmatia. For a moment the Empire again 
took in the wl^ole eastern coast of the Hadriatic and 
its islands ; even on its western shore Ancona became 
something like a dependency of the Eastern CaBsar. 

The conquests of Manuel were clearly too great for 
the real strength of the Empire. Some lands fell away 
at once. Dalmatia was left to be struggled for between 
Venice and Hungary. And the tendency to fall away 
within the Empire became strengthened by increased 
intercourse with the feudal ideas of the West. Cyprus, 
Trebizond, old Greece itself, came into the hands of 
rulers who were rather feudal vassals than Roman gover- 
nors. We have seen how Cyprus fell away. Its Poitevin 
conqueror presently gave it to Guy of Lusignan. Thus, 
before the Latin conquest of Constantinople, a province 
had been torn from the Eastern Empire to become a 
Latin kingdom. The Greek-speaking lands were now 
beginning largely to pass under Latin rule. In Sicily 
the Frank might pass for a deliverer ; in -Corfu and 
Cyprus he was a mere foreign invader. 

Meanwhile the Empire was again cut short to the 
north by a new Bulgarian revolt, which established 
a' third Bulgarian kingdom, but a kingdom wliich 
seems to have been as much Vlach or Eouman as 
strictly Bulgarian. The new kingdom took in the old 
Bulgarian land between Danube and Haemus, and it 
presently spread both to the west and to the south. 
The Bulgarian revolt was followed by other movements 
among the Thracian and Macedonian Slaves, which did 
not lead to the foundation of any new states, but which 
had their share in the general break-up of the Imperial 
power. The work of Basil and Manuel was now unr 
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done; but its undoing had the effect of making the 
Empire more nearly a Greek state than ever. It did 
not wholly coincide with the Greek-speaking lands : 
the Empire had subjects who were not Greeks, and 
there were Greeks who were not subjects of the Em- 
pire. But the Greek speech and the new Greek 
nationality were dominant within the lands which were 
still left to the Empire. The Eoman name was now 
merely a name: Eoman and Greek meant the same 
thing. Whatever was not Greek in European Eomania 
was mainly Albanian and Vlach. The dominion of 
the Empire in the peninsula was mainly confined to the 
primitive races of the peninsula. The great element 
of later times, the Slavonic settlers, had almost wholly 
separated themselves from the Empire, establishing their 
independence, but not their unity. They formed a group 
of independent powers which had simply fallen away 
from the Empire ; it was by the powers of the West 
that the Empire itself was to be broken in pieces. 
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The takinff of Constantinople in the Fourth Crusade Latin con- 

® * quest of 

was the work of an alliance between the now indepen- constanti- 

nople,1204« 

dent commonwealth of Venice and a body of West- 
ern crusaders who, along with the states which they 
founded, may be indifferently called Latins or Franks, Act of ¥ 

A regular act of partition was drawn out, by which the 
Empire was to be divided into three .parts. One was 
to be assigned to a Latin Emperor of Romania^ another 
to the pilgrims as his feudatories, a third to the com- 
monwealth of Venice. But the partition was never 
carried out. A large part of the Empire was never con- 
quered ; another large part was not assigned by the act 
of partition. In fact the scheme of partition is hardly 
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CHAP, a geographical fact at all. The real partition to which 
’ — ^ ' the Latin conquest led was one of quite another kind, 
a partition of the Empire among a crowd of powers, 
Greek, Frank, and Venetian, more than one of which 
had some claim to represent the Empire itself. 

Laiia These were the Latin Empire of Romania, and the 

iomaSal^ Greek Empire which maintained itself at NiJcaia, and 
which, after nearly sixty years of banishment, won 
back the Imperial city. In the crusading scheme the 
Latin Emperor was to be the feudal superior of the 
lesser princes who were to establish themselves within 
the Empire. For his own Imperial domain he was to 
Its eactent. have the whole of the Imperial possessions in Asia, with 
a Thracian dominion stretching as far north as Agatha- 
polis. Hadrianople, with a narrow strip of territory 
stretching down to the Propontis, was to be Venetian. 
The actual result was very different. The Latin Em- 
perors never got any footing in Asia beyond parts of 
the tliemes bordering on the Propontis, reaching from 
Adramyttion to the mouth of the Sangarios. In Europe 
they held the eastern part of Thrace, with a fluctuating 
border towards Bulgaria on the north, and to the new 
Latin and Greek states which arose to the west. Their 
dominion also took in Lemnos, Lesbos, Chios, and some 
others of the jEgasan islands. 

But the Latin Empire of Eomania was not the only 
Empire which arose out of the break-up of the old 
East-Eoman power. Two, for a time three, Greek 
princes bore the Imperial title ; there was also a Latin 
king. It wiU be convenient for a while to leave out of 
sight both Asia and southern Greece, and to look to 
the revolutions of Thrace, Macedonia, northern Greece, 
and the land which we may now begin to call Albania. 
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The immediate result of the Latin conquest was to divide 
these lands between three powers, two Latin and one 
Greek. Besides the Empire of Eomania, there was the 
Latin kingdom of Theasahnike^ and the Greek despotat ^ 
of Epeiros held by the house of Angelos. Of these the 
Thessalonian kingdom was the most short-lived, and there 
can be little doubt that its creation was the ruin of the 
Latin Empire. It cut off the Emperor from his distant 
vassals in Greece, whose vassalage soon became nomi- 
nal. It gave him, in successive reigns, a powerful neigh- 
bour who knew his own power, and a weak neighbour, 
who fell before the Greek advance sooner than himself. 
But the beginnings of the kingdom, under its first king 
Boniface, were promising. His power stretched over 
Thessaly — now, from the great extent of Eouman colo- 
nization within its borders, known as Great Vlachia — 
and he received the homage of the Frank j)rinces further 
to the south. But within twenty years from its founda- 
tion, Frank rule had ceased in Macedonia. Thessaloniki 
was again a Greek and an Imperial city, and its recovery 
by the Greeks split the Latin Empire asunder. 

This blow came from the west. It was the Nicene 
Empire which did in the end win back the Imperial 
city; but, for some years after the Latin conquest, 
things looked as if the restoration of the Greek power 
in Europe was designed for Epeiros. The first despot 
Michael paid a nominal homage to aU the neighbouring 
powers, Greek and Frank, in turn ; but in truth he was 
the lord of-an independent and growing state. His power 
began in the Epeirot land west of Pindos. For a 
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^ It must be remembered that ScoTrony? was and is a common 
Byzantine title, with no worse meaning than dominm or any of the 
words which translate it, 
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moment his power stretched iixto Peloponn^sos, where 
he held Corinth, Nauplia, and Argos. Durazzo and 
Corfu were won from Venice. The Epeirot power 
advanced also to the east. Thessaloniki was taken ; 
its ruler took the Imperial title ; Hadrianople followed, 
and the new Empire stretched across the peninsula 
from sea to sea, and took in Thessaly to the south. 
But the Thessalonian Empire was hardly more long- 
lived than the Thessalonian kingdom. It was first dis- 
membered among the princes of the ruling house. The 
original Epeirot despotat, along with Corfu, parted away 
from the new Macedonian power, to survive it by many 
years. But by this time the championship of the Greek 
speech and faith against the Latin lords of Constanti- 
nople had passed to the foremost of the Greek powers 
which had grown up in Asia, to the Empire of Nikaia. 

These Greek powers were two, which arose at the 
same time, but by different processes and with different 
destinies. The Empire of Nikaia was the truer con- 
tinuation of the old East-Eoman power ; the Empire of 


Trapezous or Trebizond was fated to be the last inde- 
pendent fragment of Eoman , dominion and Greek 
culture. The Trapezuntine Empire was not in strict- 
ness one of the states which arose out of the Latin 
partition. One of the parts of the Empire which 
showed most disposition to fall away was independently 
•seized by a rival Emperor, at tlie very moment of the 
4 Latin conquest. Alexios Komn^iios occupied Trebizond, 
an occupation largely wrought by Iberian help, as if the 
Empire, already dismembered by the Christians of the 
Extent West, was to be further dismembered by the Christians 
of further East. The dominions of Alexios, enlarged 
dominion, brother David to the west, at first took in the, 
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whole south coast of the Euxine from Ihe Sangarios chap. 
eastward, broken by the city of Amiaos, which con- 
trived to make itself virtually independent, and by the 
neighbouring Turkish settlement at Samsoun. But this 
dominion was only momentary. The eastern part ^ 
alone survived to form the later Empire of Trebizond ; 
the western part, the government of Dstvid, soon passed 
to the rising power of Nikaia. 

The founder of that power was Theodore Laskaris, 
in whom the succession of the Eastern Empire was held “oe-mi. 
to be continued. Ten years after the taking of Con- lai*- 
stantinople, a treaty fixed his border towards the small 
Latin dominion in Asia. Six years after the Latins im 
kept only the lands north of the gulf of Nikom^deia ; 
sixteen years later they held only the Asiatic coast of 1240. 
the Bosporos, Seven years later Chios, Lemnos, Samos, 1247. 

K 6 s, and other islands were won back by the growing Th«;^icene 
Greek state. But, long before this, the Nicene Empire 
had become an European power. The Thracian 
Chersonesos was first won, the work beginning at KaUi- 
polls. Presently the Thessalonian Emperor sank to the 1242. 
rank of a despot under him of Nikaia ; four years later 
Thessalonike was incorporated with the Nicene domi- 
nions. A series of Bulgarian campaigns carried the 1246-1266. 
Imperial frontier, first to the Hebros — already the Sla- 
vonic Maritza — and then to the foot of Hsemus. A 1254-1266. 
series of Epeirot campaigns won a Hadriatic seaboard,^ 
and made Durazzo for a while again a city of the . 
Empire. The Nicene power in these regions was con- * 
firmed by the victory of Pelagonia, won over the 
combined forces of Epeiros, Achaia, and Sicily. The i . 

next year Sdymhria was won from the Latins, and the la®®* 
F?ank Empire was cut down to so i 5 uch territory as 
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could be guarded from the walls of Constantinople. At 
last the recovery of Constantinople changed the Empire 
, rtJStSo- of Nikaia into the revived Byzantine Empire of the 

pie, 1281. paiaiologoi. 

That Empire still lasted a hundred and ninety years, 
and we must carefully distinguish between its European 
and its Asiatic history. The Asiatic border fell back 
almost as soon as the seat of rule was restored to 
Europe. In Europe the revived Empire kept the 
the^S?pi?i character of an advancing power till just before the 
in Europei, entrance of the Ottoman into Europe, in some parts till 
just before the fall of Constantinople. Many events 
helped to weaken the real power of the Empire, which 
did not affect its geography. Such were the earlier 
Turkish inroads and the destroying visit of the Catalans. 
1302 . The land in which advance was most steady was 
Peloponn^sos, where, at the time of the recovery of 
Peio^°n-^” ConstantinojDle, the Empire did not hold a foot of ground, 
n^sos. Misithra, Monembasia, and 2 Jaina, were the fruits of 
1262. the day of Pelagonia. For a while the Imperial frontier 
was stationary, but from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century it steadily advanced. It advanced perhaps all 
the more after Peloponnesos became an Imperial depen- 
dency, or an appanage for princes of the Imperial house, 
rather than an immediate possession of the Empire. 
1404. Early in the fifteenth century the greater part of the 
^peninsula, including Corinth, was again in Greek hands. 
1480 . ^ At last, twenty-three years only before the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople, all Peloponnesos, except 
the points held by Venice, was under the superiority of 
the Empire. 

mSaS/a northern parts the advance of the Empire, 

B^irog. f^^ough chequered" by more reverses, went on steadily till 
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the growth of the Servian power in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The frontier varied towards Servia, 
Bulgaria, Epeiros, and the Angevin power which estab- 
lished itself on the Hadriatic coast. Even under Andro- 
nikos the Second the Imperial dominion was extended 
over the greater part of Thessaly or Great Vlachia. Later 
still, all Epeiros, Joannina and Arta—onae Amhrakia 
— were won. At the moment of the great Servian ad- 
vance, the Empire held the uninterrupted seaboard 
from the Euxine to the Pagasaian gulf, as well as its 
Hadriatic seaboard from the Ambrakian gulf northward. 
But the Frank principalities still cut off the main body 
of the Empire from its possessions in Peloponnesos. 

In Asia there is another tale to tell. There the 
frontier of the Empire steadily went back after the 
recovery of Constantinople. A few points gained from 
or lost to European powers go for little. Smyrna passed 
for a while to Genoa. The Knights of Saint John won 
Rhodes^ Kds, and other islands, but they did not become 
a power on the mainland of Asia till the Empire had 
almost withdrawn from that continent. The Imperial 
power steadily crumbled away before the advance of 
the Turk, first the Seljuk and then the Ottoman. The 
small Turkish powers into which the Sultanate of Koum 
had now split up began to encroach on the Greek dominion 
in Asia as soon as its centre was transferred to Europe. 
By the end of the thirteenth century, the Imperial 
possessions in Asia had again shrunk up to a narrow 
strip on the Propontis, from the JEgaean to the Euxine. 
Losses followed more speedily when the Turkish power 
passed from the Seljuk to the Ottoman. Bntsa, Nikaia, 
Nikomideia^ were all lost within twelve years. By 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the Emperors 
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kept ndtliiiig in Asia, save a strip of land just opposite 
Constantinople, and the outlying cities of Philadelphia 
and Phdhaia^ iiieir allies rather than their subjects. 

The Ottoman was. now all but ready to pass into 
Europe, and the way was made easier for him by the 
rise and fall of an European power which again cut 
short the Empire in its western provinces. While the 
Imperial frontier was advancing in Epeiros and Thessaly, 
it fell back towards Servia, and advanced towards 
Bulgaria only to fall back again. Philippopolis^ so often 
lost and won, now passed away for ever. And now 
came the great momentary advance of Senna under 
Stephen Dushan, which wrested from the Empire a 
large part of its Thracian, Macedonian, Albanian, and 
Greek possessions. At the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the Empire, all but banished from Asia, kept no 
unbroken European dominion out of Thrace. Its other 
possessions were isolated. It kept Thessaloniki and 
Chalkidiki, with a small strip of Macedonia as far as 
Berrhoia and Vodena. It kept a small Thessalian ter- 
ritory about Lamia or Zeitouni, There was the Pelo- 
ponnesian province, fast growing into importance ; there 
was Lesbos^ and a few other islands. On Stephen’s death 
his dominion broke in pieces, but the Empire did not 
win back its lost lands. For the Ottoman was already 
in Europe, ready, in the space of the next hundred 
years, to swallow up all that was left. 

As in the recovery of Eomania by the Greeks of 
Nikaia, so in the final conquest of Eomania by the’^^ 
Turks of Brusa, Constantinople itself was— with the ' 
exception of the Peloponnesian appanage — the last 
point of the Empire to fall. The Turk, like the Greek, 
made his way in by Kallipolis; like the Greek, he ^ 
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hemmed in the Imperial city for years before it fell into ci^. 
his hands. In seven years from his first landing, — 
Hadrianople had become the European capital of the 
Turk ; the Empire was his tributary, keeping, besides 
his outlying possessions, only the land just round the 
city. The romantic expedition of Amadeo of Savoy im, 
gave back to the Empire its Euxine coast as far as 
MesSmbria. Before the end of the century Philadelphia Loss of 
was lost in Asia, and the Imperial dominion in Europe deiphia, 
hardly reached beyond the city itself and the Pelo- 
ponnesian province. Thessaloniki and the Thessalian 
province were both lost for a while. Bajazet was on 
the point of doing the work of Mahomet, when the E/footof 
Empire was saved for another half-century by the 
invasion of Timur and the consequent break-up of 
the Ottoman power. During the Ottoman civil wars, the 
outlying points of the Empire were restored and seized 
again more than once. At last the boundaries of the 
Empire were fixed by treaty between Sultan Mahomet 
. and the Emperor Manuel, much as they had stood sixty 
years before. The coast of the Propontis to Selymbria, 
the coast of the Euxine to Mesimbria, Thessaloniki and 
Chalkidiki, the Peloponnesian province, the smaller 
Thessalian province, the overlordship of Lesbos, Ainos, ^ 
and Thasos, was all that was left. Further losses soon 
followed. Thessaloniki passed from the Empire within i 42 e. 
two years. At last, as all the world knows, the Imperial i 458 . 

, city itself fell, and the name of the Eastern Eoman 
Empire was blotted out of European geography. Con- 
stantinople became Stamhul} Six years later came the i^eo. 

^ [Stambul or Istambol is derived from or^v iroXt {«ti passing into ^ ^ 

8ta in Turkish). See Hesseling, Rwue dt8 greoquea, iii. 189 „ ^ 

sqq. The colloquial name for Constantinople in the Middle Ages 
was regularly ^ itgAas.] ^ ^ 
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conquest of Peloponnfesos, and the whole of European 
Greece passed into the hands of foreign masters. ^ 

Having thus sketched the changes in the extent of 
the Eastern Eoman Empire during a period of six 
hundred and fifty years, we have now to trace the 
geography of the states which, within that time, grew 
up within its borders or upon its frontiers. These fall 
naturally into four groups. First come the national 
states which were formed by throwing off the dominion 
of the Empire. These are mainly the Slavonic powers 
to the north, Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, and the latei* 
states which arose out of their divisions and combina- 
tions. And with these, different as was their origin, we 
must, for our purposes, place both the Hungarian 
kingdom which annexed so many of the Slavonic lands, 
and the Rouman states, so closely connected with 
Hungarian history, which arose by migrations out of 
the Empire or out of lands which had been part of the 
Empire, Another group consists of the Greek states 
which split off from the Empire before or at the Latin 
conquest, and which were not re{;overed by the Greek 
Emperors of Nikaia and Constantinople. Both these 
classes of states strictly belong to Eastern Christendom. 
The Catholic Magyar ruling over Orthodox Slaves 
forms a link between the East and the West; so do 
those Slaves who themselves belong to the Latin 
Church. Another link is supplied by a third group of 
states, namely those parts of ‘the Empire which, either 
at or before the Latin conquest, came under Latin rule. . 
This class is not confined to the Frank powers in 
Eomania or to the Eastern settlements of Venice and 
Genoa. From our point of view it takes in the Norman 
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kingdom of Sicily an& the crusading kingdom of 
Jerusalem with its fiefs. In all these cases, territory 
which had formed part of the Eastern Empire came 
under Latin rule. And in all these cases, Latin 
masters bore rule over alien subjects, Greek, Slave, 
Syrian, or any other. None of the Latin powers were 
national states, like the Slavonic or even like the Greek 
powers. But the foreign masters of these lands were 
at least European and Christian. The last class consists 
of powers which lie beyond the range of European and 
Christian civilization. These are the Turkish dynasties 
which arose within the borders of the Empire. Of 
these only the last and greatest, the dynasty of Otliman^ 
became geographically European, and swallowed up 
nearly all the lands which had belonged to the Empire 
in Europe, together with much which lay beyond its 
bounds. Here we have, not only the absence of 
national being, but the rule of the Asiatic over the 
European, of the Mussulman over the Christian.' Lastly, 
we come to the partial redressing of this wrong by the 
re-establishment of independent Greek and Slavonic 
states in our own century. 

These seem to make four natural groups, and it is 
needful to bear in mind their nature and relations to 
each other. But it will be more convenient to speak of 
the several states thus formed in an order approaching 
more nearly to the order of their separation from the 
Empire. And first comes a power which parted off so 
early, and which became so thoroughly a part of 
Western Europe, that it needs an effort to grasp the 
fact that its right place is among the powers which had 
their beginning in separation from the Imperial throne 
of Constantinople. 
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§ 2. The Kingdom of Sicily. 

The This is the power which, in the course of the 

eleventh century, was formed by the Norman adven- 
BkSy?“ turers in southern Italy and in Sicily. It was not 
* wholly formed at the expense of the Eastern Empire. 
But all its insular, and the greater part of its 
continental, territory was either won from the Eastern 
Empire and its vassals, or else had once formed part of 
that Empire. Its kings also more than once established 
their power, for a longer or shorter time, in the 
Imperial lands east of the Hadriatic. With the 
Western Empire and the Kingdom of Italy the Sicilian 
kingdom had in its beginnings nothing to do, though 
it was afterwards somewhat enlarged at their expense. 
SoMof the Norman conquests in Italy began, early 

^prein in the eleventh century, the Eastern Empire still kept 
the coast of both seas from the further side of the 
peninsula of Gargano to the head of the gulf of 
Policastro. The Imperial duchies of Naples, Gaeta, 
and Amalfi, lying to the north of this point, were cut 
ofi* by the duchies of Benevento^ Capua, and Salerno, 

^ over which the Empire had at the most a very pre- 

Advance carious Superiority. Within a hundred years, all these 
Noxmans. lands, together with the island of Sicily, were brought 
under Norman rule. Thus grew up a new European 
' power, sometimes forming one kingdom, sometimes 
•<» ’ two, sometimes held alone, sometimes together with' 
.■ other kingdoms. This power supplanted alike the 
, Eastern Empire, the Saracen powers of Sicily, and the 
Lombard princeg of southern Italy. It started from . 
two points, two distinct Norman settlements, of which ' 
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the later outshone the earlier. The earliest Norman 
territorial settlement was the county of Av&rsay held in 
vassalage of the Imperial duchy of Naples. Forty years 
•later its counts became possessed of the principality of 
Capua^ of which they received a papal confirmation 
which implied a denial of all dependence on either 
Empire. The more lasting duchy of Apidia began later 
^ under the adventurers of the house of Hauteville. 
Their first stage is marked by the foundation of the 
county of Apulia, with Melfi as its Capital, under 
William of-the-Iron-arm. This took in the peninsula of 
Gargano and the lands immediately to the south of it. 
The next stage is when Leo the Ninth invested Count 
. Humfrey, or rather the Norihans as a body, with all that 
they could conquer in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 
The first of several takings of Tarentim^ and the as- 
sumption of the ducal title by Eobert Wiscard, marks 
another stage. Less than twenty years later the Eastern 
Empire kept nothing but the duchy of Naples ; Bmevmto 
had passed to the Popes. The rest of the lands both of 
the Empire and of the Lombard princes were now very 
unequally divided between two Norman lords, the Duke 
of Apulia and the Prince of Capua. The Byzantine 
power west of the Hadriatic being thus overthrown, 
Eobert Wiscard for the first time pushed the Norman 
arms into the Eastern peninsula itself. For the last 
few years of his life he held the islands of Corfu and 
Kephall^nia, with Durazzo and the coast to the south, 
and his power even stretched inland as far as Kastoria 
and Trikkala, His dominion was renewed for a moment 
by his son Behemund, and in the middle of the next 
century Corfu was again for a short ^me held by King 
Eogeir of Sicily. 
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For by that time the island of Sicily was a kingdom 
of Western Christendom. The second time of Mussul- 
man rule over ’the whole island was short. In the 
space of thirty years Count Eoger won the great island 
alike from Islam and from Eastern Christendom. Greek 
Messina was first won ; after a while Saracen Palermo 
followed ; Syracuse was won much later ; the last 
Saracen post in the island to hold out was Noto in the 
south-eastern corner. Malta ^ the natural appendage of 
Sicily, was soon added. The first Norman capital was 
Messina. Duke Eobert, as overlord of his brother 
Count Eoger, kept Palermo and the surrounding dis- 
trict in his own hands. It was not till the next cen- 
tury that the Count of Sicily won full possession of the 
city. Palermo then became again, as it had been 
under the Saracens, the head of Sicily. 

The ruler of Sicily also became a potentate on the 
Italian mainland. First the half, then the whole, of 
Calabria formed part of his dominions. The third 
Great Count, the first King, of Sicily, Eoger the Second, 
gradually won the whole possessions of his family on 
the mainland. To these he presently added the Norman 
priiKupality of Capua, first as a dependent territory, 
then as fully incorporated with his dominions. He 
next won the last possession in the West which was still 
held by the Eastern Empire, the city of Naples. He 
then pressed beyond the bounds both of the Eastern 
Empire and of the early Norman conquests by the an- 
nexation of the Ahnizzi. Tliis was the only part of the 
Norman possessions in Italy which had belonged to 
the Kingdom of Italy held by the Western Emperors. 
At this point the^ Western Terminus must be held to 
have gone back. Eoger next, as we have seen, 
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extended his power for a moment east of the Hadriatic. c^p. 
Meanwhile he was more successful against the common — ' 
enemies of Eastern and Western Christendom. As 
Sicily had twice been conquered from Africa, Africa 
now began to be conquered from Sicily. Eoger held con^eats 
a considerable dominion on the African coast, including 
Mehadia^ Bona, and other points, which were lost 
under his son William. iieo. 

Thus was founded a kingdom which has, perhaps, 
oftener than any other European state, been divided 
and united and handed over from one dynasty of 
strangers to another. In the twelfth, in the sixteenth, 
in the eighteenth century, Sicily, the Two Sicilies, one 
of the Si('ilies, found a king in the Western Emperor, 
but neither the whole nor either of its parts was ever 
incorporated with the Empire. And the boundaries, 
strictly so called, of tlie kingdom have hardly changed at 
aU. For the only immediate neighbour of the Sicilian 
King was his ecclesiastical overlord. The question was 
whether the king of the mainland should be also 
king of the island. But the successive dynasties which 
reigned both over the whole kingdom and over its 
divided parts were for a long time eager to carry out 
the policy of their first founder, by conquests east of 
the Hadriatic. Before the Latin taking of Constanti- of ^rniam 
nople, William the Good began again to establish an 
Epeirot and insular dominion by the conquest of 
Durazzo, Corfu, Kephall^nia, and Zakynthos. But 
these outlying dominions were granted in fief to the 
Sicilian Admiral Margarito,^ who, himself bearing the 

^ On this very singular, but very obscure, little state see our 
own Benedict (ii. 199) and Roger of Howden (iii. 161, 269), and the 
Ghibeline Annals of Placentia, Pertz, adx. 468. jfee also Hopf, 

QeadkicHtU GriechenlandSf vi. 161. 
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oi King of the Epdrots^ founded a dynasty ' 

"whieh, with the title of Count Palatine, held KephalUnia^ > 

' ; Zahynthos^ and IthaM into the fourteenth century. 

: 1888. Thus these lands, like C3rprus and TrebizonS, were cut 
off from the Empire just before its fall, and the revolu- 
tions of Sicily cut them off equally from the Sicilian 
kingdom. A more lasting power in these regions 
Bpeiiot began under Manfred, who received, as his Greek wife’s 
dowry, Corfu, Durazzo, and a strip of the Albanian 
. coast, with the title of Lord of Romania. This 
Sf aSo?**' passed to his conqueror Charles of Anjou, 

1266 - 69 .* -vv^ho further established a feudal superiority over the 
1272-1276. Epeirot despotat. But the plans of Charles were cut 
1882. short by the revolution of the Vespers. The Two 
^ Sicilies — to forestall the name — were now divided. 
Both kingdoms had to do with the lauds east of the 
Hadriatic, but it was only the continental kingdom 
History of whicli kept any actual dominion there. Durazzo was 

UtirftzzOy , 

1822.' lost and won more than once ; but it came back to the 
Su^zo* Angevin house, to become a separate Angevin duchy, 

18S8-*1860 • j. cj •/ 

1878 . ' till it fell before the growth of the Albanian powers. 

Another branch held Lepanto — once Naupaktos — which 
1878-1886. lasted longer. Corfu and Butrinto became immediate 
possessions of the Neapolitan crown till they found 
more lasting masters at Venice. 

This Eastern dominion of the Angevin lords of 
Naples, besides the influence of both Sicilian crowns in 
southern Greece, of which we shall have presently to 
speak, tends to keep up the connexion of the Sicilian 
kingdoms with the Empire out of which they sprang. 
But it can hardly be called a geographical enlargement 
of the kingdoms themselves. Still less can that name 
be given to the short occupation of Acre by Charles of 
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njou in his character of one of the many Kings of 
Jerusalem. The Sicilian kingdoms themselves cannot XorT’ 
be said to have gained or lost territory till Charles the 
Fifth granted Malta to the Knights of Saint John, till 
Philip the Second added the Stati degli Presidi to the 
Two Sicilies. The great revolution of all has taken ‘ 

place in our own day. The name of Sicily has for the 
first time been wiped from the European map. The 
island of Hierdn and Eoger has sunk to form seven 
provinces of a prince who has not deigned to take the 
crown or the title of that illustrious realm. 


ooo^ed 
bv Charles 
of Aiijou. 
Malta 


§ 3. The Crusading States, 

The Sicilian kingdom has much in common with the Compari. 

^ son be* 

states formed by the crusaders in Asia and Eastern , 

*' Sicily and 

Europe. Both grew out of lands won by Western con- 
querors, partly from the Eastern Empire itself, partly 
from Mussulman holders of lands which had belonged 
to the Eastern Empire. But the order of the two pro- 
cesses is difierent. The Sicilian Normans began by con- 
quering lands of the Empire, and then went on to win 
the island which the Saracens had torn from the Empire. 

The successive crusades first founded Christian states 
in the lands which the Mussulmans had won from the 
Empire, and then partitioned the Empire itself. The 
first crusaders undertook to hold their conquest as fiefs 
of the Eastern Empire. This condition was only very 
partially carried out ; but the mere theory marks a 
stage in the relations between the Eastern Empire and 
the Latin powers of Palestine which has nothing answer- 
ing to it in the case of Sicily. 

First among these powers came the Kingdom of 

VOL. L i D D 
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,' O^f*' Jerusalem and the otJier Fra 
arose out of the first crusade. 
tL^iind which in som^ sort continued the kingdom of Jeru*f' 
Salem, forms a link between the true crusading states^ 
Byri“ * and those which arose out of the partition of the Em-. 
Cyprus, fourth crusade. And closely connected 

Armenia. ; with this was the kingdom of Kilikian Armenia whose 
foundation we have already mentioned.^ This last was 
an Eastern state which became to some extent latinized. 


EMPIRE. 


nk principalities wluA 
The kingdpoL of Cyprml% 


But Cyprus, the Syrian states, and the Latin powers 
which arose out of the partition of the Empire, all 
agree in being colonies of Western Europe in Eastern 
lands, states where the Latin settlers appear as a domi- 
nant race over the natives, of whatever blood or creed. 

TheCru- The great geographical result of the first crusade 

BAiders cut o o a 

oiftheMufl- was to cut off the Mussulman powers from the seas 
of Asia and Eastern Europe. In the first years of 
the twelfth century the Christian powers, Byzantine, 
Armenian, and Latin, held the whole coast of Asia 
Minor and Syria. The Kingdom of Jerusalem, at its 

jerosiem extent. Stretched along the coast from Berytoe 

to Gaza. To the east it reached some way beyond 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, with a strip of territory 


Tripe^B. 

Antioch. 

640 . 

968 . 


reaching southward to the eastern gulf of the Bed Sea. 


To the north lay f^ro Latin states which, in the days 
of Komiienian revival, acknowledged the superiority of, 
the Eastern Emperor. These were the county of 
Tripolis^ reaching northwards to the Syrian AUxan- f 
dretta^ and the more famous principality of Antiocfi. , I 


That great^city, lost to Christendom in the first days of 
'Saracen conquest, won back to the Empire in the 


Macedonian revival, lost to the 'furk, won back by thefc 
* See above, p. 382. 
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IFrank, remain^ a Christian principality long after the chap. 
fall of Jerusaletn, and did not pass again under ^ 

* JMussuhnan" r^^^ till late in the thirteenth century, loas] 
Korth-east of Antioch lay the furthest of the Latin 
possessions, the inland county of Edessa. This was the Bdessa. 
first to be lost ; it fell under the power of the Turkish iias-iiTs. 
Attabegs of Syria. They cut short the kingdom of Loss of the 
Jerusalem, taking away the territory east of Jordan, beyond 

/*v 1 • • ’* • 1 . Jordan. 

' On their ruin arose a mightier power of Saladin, lord 

alike of Egypt and Syria. He took Jerusalem, and the Jemaaiom 

kingdom which still bore that name was cut down to ^iad£^ 

the lands just round Tyre. The crusades which , 

followed won back Acre and various points, and at last 

the diplomacy of Frederick the Second won back from 

the Egyptian Sultan Tyre, Sidon, and the Holy City Jerusalem 

itself. A strip of coast running inland at two points, 

so as to take m Tilierias and Hazareth at one end, second, 

’ 1228. 

Jerusalem and Bethlehem at the other, formed the ' 

Eastern realm of the lord of Borne and Sicily. Lost 1288-1248. 
and won again by the Christians, Jerusalem was finally of Jen^* 

p Ti 11- • c 1 . lem,!*!. 

won for Islam by the invasion of the Chorasmians 
from the shores of the Caspian. But for nearly fifty 
years longer the points on the coast were lost and won, 
as the Mussulman powers or fresh crusaders from 
Europe had the upper hand. With the fall of Acre, ^aiiof 

, , , Acre, 1281. 

the Latin dominion on the Syrian mainland came to an 
end. The land won by the Western ' Christians from 
the Mussulman went back to the disciples of the Pro- 
phet. The land won by the Western Christian from 
the Eastern, and the land where the Eastern Christian 
still maintained his independence, held out longer. . ? 7^ 

^ These were the kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia. , , 

The frontier of Cyprus hardly admitted of geographical cyjw^^ 

'V y . y' o ‘ ■' i' ' 
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Famagostii 

Oenoeae. 

Ckmnexion 

between 

Cyprus and 

Jerusalem. 


Armenia 

aoknow* 

ledges the 

Western 

Emperor, 

1190. 


1842. 


Connexion 

between 

Armenia 

and 

Cyprus, 

1808. 

End of 

Armepiia 

and 

Cyprus, 

1469. 


change, unless it was when, for a part of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the city and haven of Famagosta 
passed to Genoa. The kings of Cyprus however claimed 
the crown of Jerusalem, and sometimes, before the whole 
Syrian coast was lost, they really held this or that piece 
of territory on the mainland. Meanwhile the Armenian 
kingdom in some sort entered the Western world, when 
its king, after receiving one confirmation from the Eastern 
Emperor, thought it wise to receive another from the 
Western Emperor also. The kingdom, though sadly 
cut short by its Mussulman neighbours, lived on under 
native princes’ till the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Then the fragments of the kingdom passed, first to a 
branch of the Cypriot royal family, and then to the 
reigning king of Cyprus. But the first joint reign was 
the last. The remnant of independent Armenia was 
swallowed up by the Mameluke lords of Syria, while 
Cyprus lingered on till Saint Mark and his common- 
wealth became the heirs of its last king. 


The kingdom of Cyprus forms a link between the 
Latin states in Syria and those which arose in Eomania 
after the crusading capture of Constantinople. And these 
Frankprin. last again fall into two classes. There are the Frank 

dpalitiesin ..... , 

uweoe. principalities on the mainland of Greece, and there are 
the lands, chiefly insular, which fell to the lot of the 
Posaea- maritime commonwealths of the West and of their 

nonaox the 

citizens. Among these the first place belongs to the 
wealths, great commonwealth which had now cast off all traces 
Genoa. of allegiance to the Empire. Gmoa^ which had no 
share in the original partition of the Empire, obtained 
several points of Imperial territory, both for the com- 
monwealth itself and for particular G^oese citizens. 
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But the part played by Genoa in the East is small 
beside the great and abiding dominion of Venice. No 
result of the partition was greater than the field which 
it gave to Venetian growth. The position of the 
two commonwealths is different. Genoa was a mere tween the 

• -n TT • • *'*®* 

Stranger in the East ; Venice was in a manner at home. 

Once an outlying possession of the Empire, her really 
great historical position is due to her share in its over- * 
throw. 

§ 4. The Eastern Dominion oj Venice and Genoa. 

We have already seen the origin of the Venetian 
state, and its position as an, outlying member of the 
Eastern Empire which gradually became an indepen- 
dent power without any formal act of separation. The 
beginning of Venetian rule over the Slavonic coasts of 
the Hadriatic dates from the time when Venice was still 
undoubtedly a city of the Empire. Her first conquests 997. 
at the end of the tenth century, conquests which gave 
her chiefs the style of Dukes of Venice and Dalmatia^ 
involved no casting aside of the Imperial superiority.^ 

But the Eastern dominion of Venice had now begun, 
and the full developement of that dominion was incon- 
sistent with the supremacy, or indeed with the existence, connexion 
of the Empire. In a strictly geographical view, her Di^atian 

Oiutt 06 a 

Istrian and Dalmatian dominion cannot be separated do^nipn 
from her Albanian and purely Greek dominion. Venice 
could not become a great European power till she passed ^ 
from the Slavonic lands whose connexion with the 
Empire was nominal or precarious into the Albanian 

^ See the Venetian Chronicle in Pertz, viii. 29, 32. After the 
Venetian conquest the Duke’s name is placed after that of the . 

Emperor in religious ceremonies. \ i,, 
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offiWPx ^ind Greek lands which were among its immediate 
possessions. Bjpr greatness dates from that partition of * 
^ke Empire which was the surest proof that she had. 
wholly cast aside her Byzantine allegiance. ^Erom this 
point of view the history of Venice may be compar^^ 
Oompari. and contrasted with the history of Sicily. In each 
tSSe^ case, a part of the dominions of the Eastern Eome 

Venloe and . 11' 

Sicily. » grew into a separate power ; that power passed, so to 
, speak, from Eastern Europe to Western, and, in its new 
Western character, it appeared as a conqueror in the 
Eastern lands. But, as Venice and Sicily parted from 
the Empire in different ways, so their later relations to 
the Empire were widely different. The Sicilian state 
began in actual conquests made by foreign invaders at 
the expense of the Empire. Venice was a dependency 
of the Empire which gradually drifted into indepen- 
dence. Thus Sicily became more thoroughly Western 
than Venice. The attempts of the kings, both of the 
whole Sicilian kingdom and of its divided parts, to 
establish an Eastern dominion were attacks from with- 


really lasting. But Venice, whose 
lords of one fourth and one eighth of the 
Empire of Eomania,' took up in some sort the position 
of the Empire itself. If she destroyed one bulwark 
against the Mussulman, she set up another and a more 
lasting one. I 

The true scene of Venetian power was the East, and 
; 4 in the East her true sphere of enterprise was primarily 
' the Hadriatic, and next to that, the coasts at..d islands" 

, , of the -^Eean She remained both a Dalmatian and a 

* It is well to see this familiar title in Greek. The Duke (Soif 
' t Bcvcr^s) was Scowortic^ &^fjLwn tc ii 5Aov rth/ 

t TO Ttav ^pdyKiav itenfa-aro ycVos to Teraprav kcX rdv rero^mn; 

Vvi .. „ George Akropolit^, 15. ed. Bonn. 
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Greek power down to the moment of hei^^bverthiW, 
and, at the moment of her overthrow, it was not eighty 
years since she had ceased to be a Peloponnesian and 
an jSEgsBan power. Tlie Greek dominion of Venice 
was an enlargement of her Dalmatian dominion. The ^ 

fourth crusade was the turning-point in her history. 

It is significant that Zara was taken — not for the first 
or the last time — on the way to the taking of Constan-^ * 
tinople. Already mistress, or striving to be mistress, Hadriatio 
of the northern part of the eastern coast of the Hadriatic, Venice, 
the partition of the Empire opened to Venice the hope 
■ of becoming mistress of the southern part. Mistress of 
the whole coast she never was at any one moment ; one 
point was gained and another lost. But extension in 
those lands was steadily aimed at for more than seven 
hundred* years, and the greater part of the eastern 
Hadriatic coast has been, at one time or another, under 
Venetian rule. 

This mission of Venice was fully recognized in the 
scheme of partition of the Eastern Empire. She was to 
be mistress of the Hadriatic and Ionian seas. To her Temt^ 
were assigned, not only the islands off the west coast of ViSSeby 

the Act of , 

the Empire, but the whole western coast itself, from the Fwftitioa. 
north of Albania to the southern point of Peloponn^sos. 

She was to have some points in the iEgaean, among them 
^ Oreos and Karystos at the two ends ofEuboia. But she 
was also to have a large continental dominion. She was 
to have her quarter of the capital, with a Thracian and \ 
an Asiatic dominion, including, according to some ver- 
sions, the strange allotment of Lada at the east of the ^ * 
Buxine. V The actual possessions of Venice in the East 


* If thiaas what is really meant by Laza or Lactc^m the Act of 
Partition. Muratori, adi. 357. 
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have a very different look. Much of the territory which 
was assigned to,jthe republic never became hers, while 
she obtained large possessions which were not assigned 
to her. But the main point, the dominion of the 
Hadriatic, was never forgotten, though some both of 
her earliest and of her latest conquests lay beyond its 
necessary range. 

' Among those possessions of Venice which were not 
assigned to her in the act of partition was her greatest 
and most lasting possession of all, the island of Crete. 
This she won almost at the first moment of the conquest, 
and she kept it for more than four centuries and a half, 
tiU the war of Gandia handed over all Crete, save two 
fortresses, to the Ottoman. Before this loss. Saint Mark 
had won and lost another great island which lay alto- 
gether beyond the scheme of the Latin conquerors of 
Constantinople. Late in the fifteenth century the 
republic succeeded the Latin kings in the possession of 
Cypncs. But this was held for less than a century. 
Cyprus, like Crete and Sicily, was a special scene of 
struggle between European and barbarian powers. But 
it shared the fate, not of Sicily but of Crete, and became 
the solid prize of the Ottoman, when Christendom won 
the barren laurels of Lepanto. Another possession 
which lay out of the usual course of Venetian dominion 
was the short occupation of Thessalonike. Bought of 
a Greek despot, it was after four years taken by the 
Turk. Had Thessaloniki been kept, it might have 
passed as a late compensation to the republic for the 
early loss of Hadrianople and her other Thracian 
territory. 


The short Venetian possession of Thessaloniki, the 
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longer possession of Cyprus, stand apart in time and ^ 

place from that more nearly continuous Venetian 
dominion in the Hadriatic and the -dSgean, of which , 

Crete may be fairly looked on as the most distant point. 

The early stages of that dominion cannot be kept apart 
from the story of the Slavonic lands on the Hadriatic. 

The states of Servia and Croatia were from the begin- 
ning the inland neighbours of the Dalmatian coast cities. ' 
The river Tzettina may pass as the boundary between 
the Servian and Croatian states. Paqania on the Servian 

diatnots on 

Narenta, Zaclihumia between the Narenta and Eagusa, ^ 
Terbounia, represented by the modern Trebinje, the 
coast district of the Canaliy Diokleay taking in the 
modern Montenegro with the coast as far as the Drin — 

Skodra or Scutari on its lake, the harbours of Spizzay 
Antivariy and DidcignOy were all originally Servian. 

The Dalmatian coast cities, Dekatera or CattarOy TheOfti* 

^ ' matian 

Raousion or Ragusa, Tragourion or Traily DiadorUy 
JaderUy or ZarUy formed a Eoman fringe on what had 
become a Slavonic body. It was not even a continuous 
fringe, as the Slaves came down to the sea at more than ‘ 
one point. Pagania above all, the land of the heathen Papain. 
Narentines, cut Eoman Dalmatia into two marked parts. 

It even took in most of the great islands, Curzola — 
once Black Korkyra — Meleday Lesina — once Pharos — ^ 

and others. At the separation of the two Empires the 
Croatian power was strongest in those lands. The 

wars of Charles the Great left the coast cities to the 


Eastern Empire, while inland Dalmatia and Croatia 
passed under Frankish rule. Presently Croatia won its 
independence of the Western Empire, while the coast sas-BBO.., 
cities were practically lost by the Eastern. Under Basil 
the Macedonian the Imperial authority was admitted, in 





Fixtt 
' Venetitta 
oonqnmti 
09JMM»7. 
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, CHAP, >flVn 4 at least, both by the cities and by the Croatian 
' prince. More t^an a century later came the *first 
Venetian conquest, which destroyed the pagan power 
on the Narenta and was looked on at Venice as a 
deliverance of the cities from Croatian rule. The pagan 
power on the Narenta was destroyed, and the Duke 
of Venice took the title of Duke of Dalmatia. But 
all this involved no formal separation from the Empire.^ 
Such a separation may be held to have taken place 
in the middle of the next century, when the cities 
again passed under Croatian rule, and when the taking 
of the title of King of Dalmatia by the Croatian 
Kresimir may pass for an assertion of complete inde- 
pendence. But the kingdoms, first of Croatia, then of 
Dalmatia, were presently swallowed up by the growing 
power of the Magyar. Then comes a time in which 
this city and tliat passes to and fro between Venice and 
Hungary. Under Manuel Komnenos the whole of 
^ Croatia and Dahuatia was fully restored to the Empire ; 
but ten years later the cities again passed to Hungary. 
This was their final separation from the Empire, and 
by this time Venice had thrown off all Byzantine 
giance. 

From this time the history of Croatia forms part of 
the history of the Hungarian kingdom. The history of 
Dalmatia becomes part of the long struggle of Venice 
for Hadriatic dominion. For five hundred years the 
cities and islands of the whole Hadriatic coast were lost 
and won over and over again in the strifes of the powers ‘ 


The oitiee 
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^ But we see how slight was the real hold of the Empire on these 
distant dependencies, when we dnd that, on the submission of 
Croatia and Dalmatia to Basil the Macedonian, the tribute of the 
cities was assigned to the Croatian prince. 



of the mainland. These were in Dahnatia the Hunga- 
rian and Bosnian Kings ; more to the south they were 
the endless powers which rose and fell in Albania and 
northern Greece. In after times the Ottoman tojjjk the 
place of all. And many of the cities were able, amid 
, the disputes of their stronger neighbours, to make 
themselves independent commonwealths for a longer or 
shorter time. Ragma, above all, kept her independence 
during the whole time, modified in later times by a 
certain external dependence on the Turk. And the 
almost invisible inland commonwealth of Polizza — a 


Indepen- 
deiioe of 

BiOgvMk; 


Slavonic San Marino — kept its separate being into the 
present century. 

The crusading conquest of Zara, the first act of the 
conquest of Constantinople, was the beginning of this 
long struggle. The frontier between Venice and Hun- 
gary fluctuated during the whole of the thirteenth 
century ; early in the fourteenth the whole coast was 
again Venetian. Meanwhile the republic was striving 
to make good her position further south. The Epeirot 
despotat long hindered her establishment either on the 
coasts or on the islands of northern Greece. JDurazzo, First ocm- 

? ueBt of 

aL^oSu 

and the newer Venetian range, was won, along with i^oe. 
Corfu, in the earliest days of the conquest ; but both were laie; 
presently lost, to come back again in after times. The 
famous island of Korkyra or Corfu has a special history History of 
of its own. No part of Greece has been so often cut 
off from the Greek body. Under Pyrrhos and Agatho- 
kl^, no less than under Michael Angelos and Eoger, it 
obeyed an Epeirot or a Sicilian master. It was among 
the first parts of Greece to pass permanently under 
; Bpman dependence. At last, after yet another turn of 
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CHAP. Sicilian^ rule, it passed for four hundred years to the 
great commonwealth. In our own day Corfu was not 
8 -dded to free Greece tiU long after the deliverance of 
1^1797, Attica^and Peloponn^sos. But, under so many changes 
of foreign masters, the island has always remained part 
* of Europe and of Christendom. Alone among the 
Greek lands, Corfu has never passed under barbarian 
1716 . rule. It has seen the Turk only, for one moment as 

1800. an invader, for another moment as a nominal over- 

lord. 

Greek The second Venetian occupation of Corfu was the 

beginning of a great advance among the neighbouring 
islands. But, during the hundred and eighty years 
between the two occupations, the main fields of Vene- 
tian action lay more to the north and more to the 
south. The Greek acquisitions of the Eepublic at this 
time were in Peloponnesos and the -d 3 ga 3 an islands. 
On the mainland she won, at the very beginning of 
Latin settlement in the East, the south-western penin- 
, .sula of Peloponnesos, with the towns of Meihdne.2xA 
Corw*^ — otherwise Modon and Goron — which she held 

1206. £qj. i^early three hundred years. Among the -^Egasan 
islands Venice began very early to win an influence 
Sow greatest of their number, that of Euhoia^ often 

disguised under the specially barbarous name of 
Negropont} The history of that island, the endless 
shiftings between its Latin lords and the neighbouring 
powers of all kinds, is the most perplexed part of the 
perplexed Greek history of the time. Venice, mixed up 

^ Negroponte — a wild corruption of Ewnpoa — is strictly the 
name of one of the Latin baronies in Euboia, and has been care- 
lessly transferred to the whole island, as Crete used often to be 
called Ccmdia, \Negro~ponte was a * popular etymology ’ from aton 
Bgripon, suggested by the bridge at Chdcis.] 
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in its aflfairs throughout, obtained in the end complete 
possession, but not till after the second occupation of 
Corfu. The island was kept till the Turkish conquest 
eighty years later. Several other islands were h^ld by 
the Eepublic at different times. Of these Tmos and 
Mykonos were not finally lost till Venice was in the 
eighteenth century confined to the western seas. 

Between the first and the seconcj occupation of 
Corfu, the Venetian power in Dalmatia had risen and 
fallen again. By the peace of Zara, Lewis the Great of 
Hungary shut out Venice altogether from the Dalma- 
tian coasts, and, as Dalmatian King, he required the 
Venetian Duke to give up his Dalmatian title. Later 
in the century Venice again gained ground, and her 
Dalmatian, Albanian, and Greek possessions began to 
draw near together, and to form one whole, though 
never a continuous whole. In the space of about 
eighty years, amid many fluctuations towards Hungary, 
Bosnia, and Genoa — a new claimant called into rivalry 
by the war of Chioggia — Venice again became mistress 
of the greater part of Dalmatia. Some districts how- 
ever formed part of the duchy of Saint Sava, and Hun- 
gary kept part of the inland territory with the fortress 
of Clissa. The point where the Hadriatic coast turns 
nearly due south may be taken as the boundary of the 
lasting and nearly continuous dominion of the Eepublic ; 
but for the present the Venetian power went on spread- 
ing far south of that point. On the second occupation 
of Corfu followed the acquisition of Durdzzo, AUssio, 
and of the Albanian Skodra or Scutari. Butrinto and 
the ever memorable Parga put themselves under Vene- 
tian protection, and Lepanto was ceded by a Prince of 
Achaia. In Peloponndsos the Messenian towns were 
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; oHAPi ^ . still Thelii, and to them were now added Argos and its 
; — » — ' port oiNauplia, known in Italian as Napoli di Romania^ 
i^im. Patras was held for a few years* Monembasia was woj^ 
and the isle of Aigina^ which might almost pass for, 
part ofPeloponn^sos; On the other side of Greece, the 
possession of Corfu led to the acquisition of the other so- 
‘ called Ionian Islands. The prince of of Zal:- 

ynthos or Zante, and of Leuhadia or Santa Maura^ found 
; it to his interest, for fear of the advancing Ottoman, 

to put his dominions under the overlordship of Saint 
Mark. 


THE EMPHSE. 






' Venice the This marks an epoch in the history of Venice and 
^St^ttie of Europe. The championship of Christendom against 
the Turk now passes from the New Eome to the hardly 
less Byzantine city in the Lagoons, The short occupa- 
' * tion of Thessaloniki may pass for the beginning of the 
struggle. Later in the fifteenth century, Venice and 
the Turk were meeting at every point. In Pelopon- 
liOBsoi nesos, Argos was first lost t6 the Turk: at the same 

ArgoS} 

1468. moment he appeared far to the north, and gradually 
occupied the Bosnian and Hungarian districts of Dal- 
1605-1099. matia. Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the inland districts and the smaller towns were 
^ lost over and over again, but the Eepublic always kept 
the chief coast cities, Zara, Sehenico, and Spalato. 
Meanwhile, to the south of Dalmatia, the Venetian power 
^ went back everywhere, except in the western islands. 
1474-14T8. On the mainland Croja, the city of Scanderbeg, was 
* held for a while. But both Croja and Skodra were won 

^ ; by Mahomet the Conqueror, and the treaty which ended 
y/' . ■ ; this war left to the Eepublic nothing on the coast of 
*1479. Albania and Northern Greece, save Durazzo, Antivari, 

, and Butrinto, The treaty which, followed the next wat 
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took away Durazzo^ Butrinto^ and Lepanto. A series 
of revolutions in the islands of which Bepublic 
, already held the overlordship placed them under her 
immediate dominion, to be struggled for against the 
Turk. By the next peace Zakynthos was kept, on pay- 
ment of a tribute to the Sultan ; KephaU^nia passed to 
the Turk, to be won back seventeen years later, and 
then to be permanently kept. Leukadia was at the same 
time won for a moment and lost again. In Peloponn^sos 
Modon and Koran were lost along witii Durazzo and 
Lepanto^ and the great naval war with Suleiman cost the 
Eepublic her last Peloponnesian possessions, Nauplia and 
Monembasia^ together with all her jEgsean islands, except 
Tenos and Mykonos, The victory of Lepanto leaves its 
mark in geography only by the loss of the Greek island of 
Cyprus and the Albanian city of Antivari. The strictly 
Greek dominion of Venice was now for a hundred and 
forty years confined to the islands, and, after the loss 
of Cyprus and Crete, almost wholly to the western 
islands. But after the loss of Crete came a revival of 
the Venetian power, like one of the old revivals of the 
Empire. The great campaigns of Francesco Morosini, 
confirmed by the peace of Carlowitz, freed all Pelo- 
ponn^sos from the Turk, and added it to the dominion 
of Saint Mark. 

The same treaty confirmed Venice in the ppssession 
of the greater part of Dalmatia. The next war cost 
her the whole of Peloponn^sos, her two Cretan for- 
trfesses, and her two remaining jEgaean islands. She 
now -withdrew wholly to the western side of Greece, 
where she had again won Lmkadia and Butrinto^ 
and had enlarged her dominion by the acquisition of 
Prevesa, During the last century the Venetian posses- 
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SSS7 

'VeaaAiaii 
dominioa 
ia Oteeoe 
intiMilast^ 
oeataxtf. 

VenetiaQ^ 

north-east, and of the whole coast down to Budua^ 


' sions ih Greece cc^isted of the seven so-called Ionian 
islands, with the continental posts of Butrinto^ Preveaa^ 
and Parga. 

The Dalmatian territory of the Eepublic during the 
same time consisted of a considerable inland district in 


Bagnsan 

frontier. 


except where the territory of independent Eagusa 
broke the continuity of her rule. Eagusa was so 
jealous of the mightier commonwealth that she pre- 
ferred the Turk as a neighbour. At two points of the 
coast, at Kleh at the bottom of the gulf formed by the 
long peninsula of Sabbioncello, and again at Sutorina 
on the Bocche, the Ottoman territory came down to 
the sea, so as to isolate the dominion of Eagusa from 
the Venetian possessions on either side. Meleda and the 
smaller islands near Eagusa were part of the Eagusan 
territory; the others, great and small, Curzola^ once 
Black Korkyra, Lesina, once Pharos^ and the rest, were 
Venetian. Such were the relations of the two Hadriatic 
commonwealths down to the days when, first Venice, 
and then Eagusa, passed away. 


Posaea- Meanwhile, besides the direct possessions of the 
veSltian Venetian commonwealth, there were other lands within 
the former dominions of the Eastern Empire which were 
held by Venetian lords, as vassals either of the Eepublic 
or of the Empire of Eomania. It would be endless to 
trace out the revolutions of every ASgaean island ; but 
one among the few which claim our notice became the 
seat of a dynasty which proved, next to the Venetian 
, commonwealth itself, the most long-lived Latin power 

The Duchy in the Greek world. This is the duchy variously 
an>g. gjg Na.voSf of the Dddekannisos^ and 
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<rf the Archipelago^ the barbarous name given to the chap. 

^ JEgSMiD. or White. Sea} Founded in the early years ! 

of Latin settlement by the Venetian Marco Sanudo^ t3ie wot!. .. 
island duchy lived on as a Latin state, commonly ^ a ' v >, 

vassal or tributary state of some greater power, till the 
last half of the sixteenth century. Shorn of many of im" 
its islands by its Ottoman overlord, granted afresh to Annexed 
a Jewish duke, it passed thirteen years later under 
the immediate dominion of the Sultan. Most of the 
Kyklades were either parts of this duchy or fiefs held of 
it by other Venetian families. All came into the hands, wit. 
of the Turk ; but some of the very smallest remained ‘ 
merely tributary, and not fully annexed, into the 
seventeenth century. 


The year which saw the Naxian duchy pass from settie- 
Latin to Jlebrew hands saw the fall of the most remark- and 
able of the Genoese settlements in the Greek lands. citix«n». 
These settlements, like those of Venice, formed two 
classes, those which were possessions of the Genoese 
commonwealth itself and those which came into the 
hands of Genoese citizens. Genoa had no share in the 
fourth crusade ; she had therefore no share in the 
division of the Empire, though, after the restoration of 
Byzantine rule, her colony of Galata made her almost , i 804 . 
a sharer in the capital of the Empire. But the seat of 
direct Genoese dominion in the East was not the .dSgaean poBaes- 
but the Euxine. On the southern coast of that sea the 
^ republic held Amaeiris and AmiaoSy and in the Tauric 
.Ohersoittsos was her great colony of Kaffa, The 
!Euxine dominion of Genoa came to an end during the 


Aonr/i^ 


distinguished from the Busing the /tavpnn 
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latter half of the fifteenth century ; but it outlived the 
Empires both 9f Constantinople and of Trebizond. 

The JSgsean dominion of the citizens of Genoa was 
longer lived than the Euxine dominion of Genoa her- 
self. The family of Gattilusio received Lesbos as an 
Imperial fief in the fourteenth century, and kept it till 
after the fall of Constantinople. But the most remark- 
able Genoese settlement in the JSgasan was that of 
Chios. First held by princes of the Genoese’ house of 
Zaccaria, the island, with some of its neighbours, passed 
into the hands of a Genoese commercial company or 
Maona, a body somewhat like our own East India 
Company. Samos, Kds, and Phokaia on the mainland, 
came at diflferent times under their power, and Chios 
did not fall under the Ottoman yoke till the same year 
as the duchy of Naxos. 

One more insular dominion remains, chiefly famous 
as the possession, not indeed of a commonwealth, but of 
an order. In a few years of the thirteenth century 
the island of Rhodes passed through all possible revolu- 
tions. In the first moment of the Latin conquest, it 
became an independent Greek principality, like Epeiros 
and Trebizond. Then it admitted the overlordship of 
the Nicene Emperors, Seized by Genoa, it was pre- 
sently won back to the Empire, till seventy years later 
it was again seized by the Knights of Saint John. 
From Ehodes as a centre, the order established its. 
dominion over Kds and some other islands, and on some 
points of the Asiatic coast, especially their^ famous 
fortress of Halikarnassos. They beat back Mahomet the 
Conqueror, but they yielded to Suleiman the Lawgiver 
forty years later. Driven from Ehodes, the order re- 
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ceived Malta from Charles the Fifth. as a fief of his chap. 
Sieilian kingdom. We are thus brought back to the 
island which had been lost to the Eastern Empire for 
seven hundred years. The knights in their new home 
beat back their former conqueror Suleiman, and kept 
their island till the times of confusion. Held by Revoiu- 
. France, held by England, held, nominally at least, by mSu!* 
its own Sicilian overlord, this fragment of the Empire of 
Leo and of the kingdom of Roger finally passed at the 1814 . 
peace under the acknowledged rule of England. 


§ 5. The Principalities of the Greek Mainland, 

The Greek possessions of Venice, of Genoa, and of 
the Knights of Saint John, consisted mainly of islands 
and detached points of coast. The Venetian conquest of 
Peloponn^sos was the only exception on a great scale. 

In this they are distinguished from the several powers, 

Greek and Frank, which arose on the Greek mainland. 

We have already heard, and we shall hear again, of the 
Greek despotat of Epeiros, which for a moment grew 
into an Empire of Thessaloniki. Among the Latin 
powers two rose to European importance. These are 
the duchy of Athens in central Greece — in Hellds^ Duohyof 
according to the Byzantine nomenclature — and the 
principality of Achaia or Morea in Peloponnisos. This ^ 
last name^ has come to be a modern name of the Achaia. 

^ [The origin of the name Mwea G Mopea or 6 Mopcas) was for 
a long time a perplexing riddle, and several impossible derivations 
were proposed. Hatzidakis has shown (Bysxbntiniache Zeitachrift^ 
ii. 283 sqq.) that it meant mulberry-land. It originally designated 
£Us, where mull)erries were cultivated for the silk industry, and 
afterwards received a wider signification, though it may be questioned 
whether (as is suggested in the text) it was used of the Principality, 
before it cams to be used of the Peloponndsos.] 
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itself. But the name , of Morea seems 
strictly to belong to the domain lands of the prin- 
cipality, and neVer to go beyond the bounds of the 
principality, which at no time took in the whole of 
Peloponn^sos. 

Both these* powers were founded in the first days of 
the Latin conquest, and the Turk did not finally annex 
the territories of either till after the fall of Constan- 
tinople. But while the Athenian duchy lived on to 
become itself the prize of Mahomet the Conqueror, the 
lands of the Achaian principality had already gone back 
into Greek hands. The lordship of Athens, founded by 
Otho de la Eoche, was first a fief of the kingdom of 
Thessaloniki, then of the Empire of Eomania. But it 
was by the grant of Saint Lewis of France that the title 
of Chrmt Lord ^ was exchanged for that of Duke, The 
duchy fell into the hands of the Catalan Great Company, 
who in central Greece grew from mere ravagers into 
territorial occupiers. They had already occupied the 
Thessalian land of Neopatra, and they transferred the 
nominal title of Duke of Athens and Neopatra to princes 
of the Sicilian branch of the House of Aragon. Thus 
the two claimants of the Sicilian crown were brought 
face to face on old Greek ground. The duchy next 
passed to the Florentine house of /Acciauoli, which 
already held Corinth, Megara, Siky6n, and the greatep^^ : 
part of Argolis, But their Peloponnesian dominion 
passed to the Byzantine lords of the peninsula, and , 
Neopatra fell into the hands of the Turk. The Athenian 
duchy itself, taking in Attica and Boidtia, lived on, the 
vassal in turn of the Angevin king at Naples, of the ; 

^ Grand Sire^ Mega^hyi]^ = fUya% Kvpioi, See Nikephoros Gr^- ^ 
goras, vii. 6, vol. i* p. 239. . . ,3 . 
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Greek despot of Peloponn^sos, and of nie Ottoman ohap. 

Sultan. Annexed at last to the Ottoman dominions, — 

. Ottoman 

Athens remained in bondage till our own day, save oon^neat. 
only two momentary occupations jby Vemce, one soon 
after the first conquest, the other in the great war of im, 
Morosini. mi. 


The smaller principalities of Saldna (the ancient 
, Amphissa) and Bodonitza play their part in the 
* history of the Athenian duchy; but we turn to the . 
chief Latin power of Peloponnesos, the principality 
of Achaia. The shiftings of its dynasties and feuds^l 
relations are endless ; its geographical history is simpler. 

The peninsula was, at the time of the Latin conquest, . 
already beginning to fall away from the Empire. King 
Boniface of Thessaloniki, had to win the land from its 1206. 
Greek lord Le6n Sgouros, The princes of the house 
of Champlitte and Villehardouin were his vassals. 4 

They had to struggle with the Venetian settlement in 
■ Messenia, and with the Greek despot of Epeiros, who, 

-6ddly enough, held Corinth, Argos, and Nauplia. 

These last towns were won by the Latins, and became iaio-i2ia. 
an Achaian fief in the hands of Otho of Athens. 

Before the end of half a century, the conquest of the 
whole peninsula, save the Venetian possessions, was laS?** 
■completed by the taking of Monembasia, Things 
looked as if, now that the Latin power was waning 
at Constantinople, a stronger Latin power had arisen 
in Peloponnisos. A crowd of Greek lands, Zakynthos, . 

Naxos, Euboia, Athens, even Epeiros and Thessaloniki, 
acknowledged at one time or another the supremacy 
f’*;=;rjof Achaia. But Latin Achaia, like |Latin Con--, 

: istantinople, had to yidd (ip revived Gr^k energy.^ 
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The Empire won back the three Lacedaemonian 
fortresses/ and presently made Kahhryia in northern 
Arkadia a Gre^ outpost. Here the Greek advance 
thlEm^pire, Stopped for a while. 

1268. Before the end of the century the Frank principality 

OTOTio^. lost its independence. It passed into vassalage to the 
Angevin crown, and was held, sometimes by the 
Neapolitan kings themselves, sometimes by princes of 
their house — some of them nominal Emperors of Eo- 
mania — sometimes by princes of Savoy, who carried 
the Achaian name into Northern Italy.* In the 
Diamem- course of the fourteenth century the principality 
crumbled away. Fati'as became an ecclesiastical 
1887^ principality under the overlordship of the Pope of the 
1356 . Old Kome. Argos and its port became a separate 
lordship. Both of these passed for a longer or a 
1858. shorter time under the power of Venice. Corinth 
and the north-east corner of the peninsula passed to 
the Acciauoli. Meantime the Byzantine province 
Byzantine grew. For soine while, under despots of the house of 
1848 - 1848 . Kantakouzenos, it might ahnost pass for an indepen- 
dent Greek state. Notwithstanding the inroads of the 
1881. Navarrese, the second Spanish invaders of Greece, 
1887. * and the first appearance of the Ottoman, the Greek 
1442 . power advanced, till it took in all Peloponn^sos save* 

Patras. the Venetian towns and included Patras. The last 

Conque^ Constantinc even appeared as a conqueror at Athens- 
tinePaiaio. and iu Central Greece. Then came more Ottoman 

logos. 

1468 - 1460 . inroads, dismemberment, Albanian colonization, final 
soog^s annexation by the Turk. But the last conqueror has. 
conquests been twice driven to conquer Peloponn^sos afresh. 

ofPelopon- 1 1 -rr . 

nftsos. The first revolt under Venetian support was crushed a 
^ See above, p. 390. » See abovej p. 283. 
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few years after the first conquest* Then the Turk chap. 
gradually gathered in the Venetian ports, and the — — ' 
whole peninsula was his, save so far as Mama kept on 
a kind of wild independence jdmost down to the last leee, 
Venetian conquest. The complete and unbroken pos- 
session of all Peloponn^sos by the Ottoman has never 
filled up the whol§ of any one century. 

We have seen how the despotat of Epeiros parted Desiwtatoi 
away from the momentary Empire of Thessaloniki. ®**®“®** 
The despots, like their neighbours, often found it con- 
venient to acknowledge the overlordship of some other 
power, Venice, Nikaia, Sicily, or Achaia. The boun- 
daries of their dominions were greatly cut short by the 
advance of the restored Empire and by the cessions to 
Manfred of Sicily. A state was left which took in old Digmem- 
Epeiros, Akarnania, and Aitilia, save the points on the S’the”* 
coast which were held by other powers. Arta^ the old 
Ambrakia, was, as in the days of Pyrrhos, its head. i27i-i8i8. 
Another branch reigned in Great Vlachia or Thessaly, 
with its capital at Neopatra^ a capital presently lost to 
the Catalan invaders. Next the greater part of Thessaly, isis. 
and then Epeiros itself, were recovered by the Empire, i 889 . 
and then all gradually passed under the Servian power. Servian 
On the break-up of that power came a time of utter issi-Ssi. 
confusion and endless shiftings, which has however one 
marked feature. The Albanian race now comes fully Advance 
to the front. Albanian settlers press into all the AibaSiana. 
southern lands, and Albanian principalities stand fo^th 
on a level with those held % Greek and Latin lords. ^ 

The chief Albanian power which arose within the Kings of 

^ , , Alhn-TfiiM. of 

bounds of the despotat ,was the house of Thopia in 
northern Epeiros. They called themselves Kings of im-im* 
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Turkish 

conquest. 


' '!4Kama; they won Durazzo from the Angevins, and 
" — * their power lasted till that duchy passed to Venice. To 
\ / ' the south of tiem, in southern Epeiros, Akamania, 

, krviiin and Ait61ia, reigned a Servian dynasty, a fragment of 
the great Servian Empire of which we shall presently 
, have to speak ; its prince Stephen Urosh, who bore an 
tm. imperial style, added Thessaly to his dominions. His 
- western dominion passed from him. A Servian despot 
ruled at Joannina, and an Albanian despot at Ai^ta, But 
, Thessaly went on as a kingdom, a kingdom which was 
•^y* r the first Hellenic land to pass under the power of the 
Turkish “ Turk. It took in the greater part of the land 
conquest. Called, all except Neopatra which was 

1898. attached to Athens, PteUon which was held by Venice, 
and Zeitouni which remained to the Empire. Neopatra 
1896. and Sal6na followed, and the Ottoman power stretched 
to the Corinthian gulf, and parted asunder the still 
independent states of Western Greece from Attica and 
Peloponn^sos. 

^ , In Epeiros the Servian and Albanian despots had 

both to yield to Italian princes. Northern Epeiros 
Buondci- passed to the Florentine house of Buondelmonte. To 

mouti in , , , „ . , 

^ Northem the soutli arose a dynasty of greater interest, the Bene- 
Thehwae veiitaii house of Tocco^ the last independent princes in 
1857. Western Greece. They first, as counts palatine, held 
Kephall^nia and Zakynthos as a fief of the Latin Em- 
1888. pire. Then they won Leukadia with the ducal title. 

1884. They next began a continental dominion, first for a 

^ moment in Peloponn^sos, then more lastingly in the lands 
M near their island duchy. Duke Charles of Leukadia 


i40«**i4i8. gradually won all Epeiros save the Venetian posts ; and 
, he, his wife, and his heirs borp the titles of Despot of, 
Bomania, King of Epeiros, and even Empress of the;.; 



i;'; A lbania '"and TBBBigoiro^^*'' ■■■j ' i2IS>' 

" ‘ ' V ' . ^ ' 

, Eomans,^ Tlii« dynasty, thongli not long-lived on the chap. ' 

mainland, is of real and abiding importance in , the 
history of the Greek nation. The advance of the 

Sf Albanians was checked; their settlements were thrust 
further north and further south, Vhile the Beneventan 
dominions became and remained purely Greek. . Soon 
after the death of Duke Charles, the Turk won J6an- Venetian 
nina and the greater part of Epeiros ; but his son kept Turkish 
Aria and its neighbourhood for nineteen years as a 
vassal of Venice. Then the dominions of Duke Charles 1449. 
became the Turkish province of KarlilL The house of 
Tocco kept its island possessions for thirty years longer. 1440-1479, 
Then they too passed to the Turk, to be recovered for a i48i-i488. 
moment by their own Duke, and then to be struggled 
for between Turk and Venetian. 

Meanwhile the strictly Albanian lands, from the Northern 
Akrokeraunian point northwards, were subdued by 
the Turk, were freed, and subdued again. Early in the 1414. 
fifteenth century the Turk won all Albania, exc'ept the Turkish 
Venetian posts. Seventeen years later came a revolt I 

and a successful' defence of the country, whose later Beruit 
stages are ennobled by the name of George Kastriota 
of Croja, the famous Scanderbeg. His death gave his Death of 
land back to the Ottoman, while Croja itself was for a 
while held by Venice. The whole Greek and Albanian ‘ ; 
mainland was now divided between Turk and Venetian. 

. Lastly, we must not forget that Greek state which 
outlived all the rest. Far away, on the furthest bounds 
of the elder Empire, the Empire of Trebizond had the ^ 

j- 

^ * Basilissa Bomsdorum ‘sss'Pofiawv fiao^Duara-a. ‘ Eom<si * is not , 

uncommonly used for the'PcD/iatoc of the Bast, as dist^guished from , * 

Xm{>esni.tor ’ of the West.. 
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honour of being the last remaining fiagment of the 
— *-" — ’ Eastern Eoman power. The rule of the Grand Kom- 
n^nos survived Hhe fall of Constantinople; it survived 
the conquest of Athens and Peloponn^sos. 

Origin of We have seen the origin and early history of this- 
iao4**®‘ After its western dominions passed to the 

Nicene Emperors and Sinop^ to the Turk, the Trape- 
zuntine Empire was confined to the eastern part of the 
south coast of the Euxine, stretching over part of 
Iberia, and keeping the Imperial possessions in the 
Tauric Chersonesos. Sometimes independent, some- 
times tributary to Turks or Mongols, the power of 
Trebizond lived on for nearly eighty years as a distinct 
A^ment and rival Eoman Empire. Then, when Constantinople 
Sopf^d’ again in Greek hands, John Komn^nos of Trebizond 
j^biaond, content to acknowledge Michael Palaiologos as. 
Emperor of the Eomans, and to content himself with 
the style of ‘ Emperor of all the East, of Iberia, and of 
Perateia' This last name means the province beyond 
the sea, in the Tauric Cliersonesos or Crim. We thus 
see that the style of ‘ Emperor of the East,’ which it is. 
sometimes convenient to give to liim of Constantinople,, 
strictly belongs to him of Trebizond. The new Empire* 
of the East suffered many fluctuations of territory,, 
chiefly at the hands of the neighbouring Turkomans.. 
Chalyhia, the land of iron, was lost ; the coast-line waa 
split asunder ; the Empire bowed to Timour. But the 
capital and a large part of the coast bore up to the last,, 
Turkish and did not pass under the Ottoman yoke fill eight 
years after the fall of Constantinople. The outlying 
’ dependency of Perateia or Gothia was not conquered 
of Perateia, till elevou years later still. As the Tauric Cherson^soa 

1472. 

had sheltered the last Greek commonwealth, it sheltered, 
also the last Greet principality. 
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The Slaxionic States. 


The Greek and Frank states of which we have just 
been speaking arose, for the most part they directly 
arose, out of the Latin partition of the Empire. On the 
Slavonic powers the effect of that partition was only 
indirect. Servia and Bulgaria had begun their second 
career of independence before the partition. The 
partition touched them only so far as the splitting up of 
the Empire into a number of small states took away all 
fear of their being again brought under its obedience. 
In Croatia and Dalmatia all trace of the Imperial power 
passed away. The Magyar held the inland parts ; the 
question was whether the Magyar or the Venetian 
should hold the coast. 

^ The chief independent Slavonic powers were those 
of Servia and Bidgaria. Of these, Servia represents 
the unmixed Slave, as unmixed, that is, as any nation 
ever is ; Bulgaria represents the Slave brought under 
some measure of Turanian influence and mixture. The 
history of the purer race is the longer and the more 
brilliant. The Servian people made a longer resistance 
to the Turk than the Bulgarian people ; they were the 
first to throw off* his yoke ; one part of them never sub- 
mitted to his yoke at all. The oldest Servia, as we 
have seen, stretched far beyond the bounds of the pre- 
sent principality, and had a considerable Hadriatic sea- 
board, though interrupted by the Eoman cities. Among 
the Zu|fans or princes of the many Servian tribes, the, 
chief were the northern Grand-Zupans of Demica on 
the Drina, and the southern Grand-Zupans of DioUea 
or Rascia^ so called from their capital Rassa^ the 
modem NoviSazar. This last principality was the 
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chap ;;, . germ of the'historicafldngdom of Servia. But till tM 
SilS^ fall of the old ll^pire, the Imperial claims over Servia 
were always asserted and were often enforced. Indeed 
common enmity to the Bulgarian, the momentary con- 
queror of Servia,^ formed a tie between Servia and 
the Empire down to the complete incorporation of 
Servia by Basil the Second. The successful revolt of 
Servia made room for more than one claimant of Servian 
dominion and kingship ; but the Imperial claims re- 
mained, to be enforced again in their fulness by Manuel 
Komn^nos. At last the Latin conquest relieved Servia 
from all danger on the part of Constantinople ; it nW 
stood forth as an independent power under the kings 
of the house of Nemanja. 

They had to struggle ^against more dangerous 
enemies to the north in the Kings of Hungary. E'v^n 
before the last Imperial conquest, the Magyars had 
cut away the western part of Servia, the land beyond 
the Drina, known as Bosnia or Rama, Under the last-** 
^ name it gave the Hungarian princes one of their royal 

1288. titles, Tliis land was more than once won back by 

Servia; but its tendency was to separation and to 
* growth at the cost of Servia. In the first half of the 
1228. ^ fourteenth century, Bosnia was enlarged by the Servian 
lands bordering on the Dalmatian coast, the lands of 
Zachhumia and Terhounia^ which were never perma- 
nently won back. So the lands on the Save, between 
I the Drina and the Morava, taking in the modern capital 

, ^ of Belgrade, passed, in the endless shiftings’^of the* 

' frontier, at one time to Bulgaria and at another to 

Hungary, Servia, thus cut short to the north and; 

driven to advance southward and eastward^.^' 

i: 1 a.. .V \ 
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^ jSee above, p. 379. 
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at 'the expense of Bulgaria and of tne powers which 
had taken the place of the Empire on the lowcir Ha- 
driatie' coast. From the latter part of the thirteenth 
oentury onwards, Servia grew to be the greatest power 
in the south-eastern peninsula. Shorn of her old Ha- 
driatic seaboard, she gained a new and longer one, 
stretching from the mouths of Cattaro to Durazzo. 
Durazzo itself twice fell into Servian hands; but at 
the time of the highest power of Servia that city 
remained an Angevin outpost on the Servian main- 
land. That highest power was reached in the reign 
of Stephen Dushaii, who spread his dominions far 
indeed at the cost of Greeks and Franks, at the cost 
of Ihs old^ Slavonic neighbours and of the rising powers 
of Albania. In the new Servian capital of Skopia^ Skoupi^ 
' or Skopje^ the Tzar Stephen took an Imperial crown as 
Emperor of the Serbs and Greeks. The new Empire 
stretched uninterruptedly from the Danube to the 
, Corinthian gulf. At one end Bosnia was won back ; 
at the other end the Servian rule was spread over 
Aitdlia and Thessaly, over Macedonia and Thrace as 
far as Christopolis. It only remained to give a head to 
this great body, and to make New Borne the seat of 
the Servian power. 

But the Servian tzardorn broke in pieces at the 
death of the great Servian Tzar ; and before he died, 
the Ottom,an was already iii Europe. In fact the his- 
torical result of the great advance of Servia was to 
split u^ the whole of the Greek and Slavonic lands^ 
aiid to leave no power of either race able lo keep out 
Ithe barbarian. The titles of Stephen’s Empire lived on 
for a generation in the Greek part of his xlominions,! 

' " _ ^ ' / ' ' ' ^ above, p. 424. 
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OHi^; ' TB^re the younger St^h^, lord of Epeiros 
— Thessaly, stiU called himself Emperor of the Serbs 
and Greeks. In Macedonia and Thrace several small 
principalities sprang up, and a power arose at Skodra 
of which we shall have to speak again. To the north 
Bosnia fell away, and carried Zachloumia with it. 


Lftter Servia itself comes out of the chaos as a separate king- 
•of Sorvia. dom, a kingdom wholly cut on from the sea, but 
stretching southward as far as Prisrend^ and again 


Con^ueBts holding the lands between the Drina and the Morava. 
Toranooe The Turk first took Nish^ and brought the kingdom 

SoFvift* 

1876. under tribute. The overthrow at Kossovo made Servia 


1889. 

1408. 

1488. 

1442. 

1444. 

1469. 


wholly dependent. With the fall of Bajazet it again 
became free for a generation. Then the Turk won 
the whole land except Belgrade. Then the campaign 
of Huniades restored Servia as a free kingdom; the 
event of Varna again brought her under tribute. At 
last Mahomet the Conqueror incorporated all Servia, 
except Belgrade, with his dominions. 


The King- The historj of Bosnia^ as a really separate power, 

'dom of *' ♦ . . 

Bosnia. holding its own place in Europe, begins with the 

Its origin, break-up of the momentary Servian Empire. The 
Ban Stephen Tvartko became the first king of the 4ast 
Bosnian dynasty, under the nominal superiority of the 
Hungarian crown. Thus, at the very moment of the 
coming of the Turk, a kingdom of Latin creed and 
associations became the first power among the south- 
eastern Slaves. For a while it seemed as if Bosnia was 
going to take the place which had been held by Servia. 

oreatest The Bosiiiau kingdom at its greatest extent took in all 
the present Bosnk and Herzegovina, with, it would 
seem, all Dalmatia except Zara, and the north-west 



Corner of S^ia stretching beyond thelbrihal Bat the 
Bosnian power was broken at Kossovo as well as that 
of Servia. In the time of confusion which followed, 
Jayce in the north-west comer became a power con- 
nected with both Hungary and Bosnia, while the Turk 
established himself in the extreme south. The Turk 
was driven out for a while, but the kingdom was dis- 
membered to form a new Latin power. The Lord of 
the old Zachloumia, a Bosnian vassal, transferred his 
homage to the Austrian King of the Eomans, and 
became sovereign Duke of Saint Sava, perliaps rather 
of Primorie. Thus arose the state of Herzegovina, that 
is the Duchy, commemorating in its half-German name 
the relation of its prince to ihe Western Empire. But 
neither kingdom nor duchy was long-lived. Within 
ten years after the separation of Herzegovina the Turk 
held western Bosnia. Fourteen years later he subdued 
the whole kingdom. The next year the duchy became 
tributary, and twenty years after the conquest of 
Bosnia it was incorporated with the now Turkish 
province of lk)snia. But in the long struggle between 
Venice and the Turk various parts of its territory, 
especially the coast, came under the power of the 
Eepublic. 
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Meanwhile one small Slavonic land, one surviving 
fragment of the great Servian dominion, maintained its 
independence through all changes. In the break-up of 
the Servian Empire, a small state, with Skodra for its 
capital, formed itself in the district of Zeta, reaching 
northwards as far as Cattaro. For a moment its Dominion 
princes of the house of Balsa spread their power over 
all northern Albania ; but the new state was cut short skoai* 
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’ all sidiM by Bosnia, Ve^ce, and the Turk, and:^ 
Skodra itself was sold to Venice. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the state took a more definite 
shape, though with a smaller territory, under a new 
negro4«66. dynasty, that of Tzemojevich. This independent rem- 
nant answer^ to the modern Tzemagora or Montenegro^ 

' with a greater extent to the east and with a small sea- 
board taking in Antivari. Its capital Zahljak was more 
, than once lost and won from the Turk; at the end of 
* the century it was found hopeless to defend the lower 
districts, and prince and people withdrew to the natural 
^ fortress of the Black Mountain with its newly founded 
EBtebiisii- capital of Tzetinje. The last prince of the dynasty 
TMWnje, resigned his power to the metropolitan bishop, and 
Montenegro remained an independent state under its 
The Vladikas or hereditary prelates, till their dominion was 
in our own time again exchanged for that of temporal 
princes. During all this time the territory of Monte- 
negro was simply so much of the mountain region as 
could maintain its practical independence against the 
ceaseless attacks of the Turk. The Christian state 


had no acknowledged frontier; it was often harried 
and sometimes for a moment occupied, but it never 
became either a province or a lasting dependency*^ of 
the invader. Yet, while her existence was thus pre- 
carious, Montenegro, as the ally of England and iRusi^a, . 
bore her part in the great European struggle ; she won for 
herself a haven and a capital at Cattaro, and received 
, the free commendation of the men of the neighbouring 
16U. , ; Boccke. Her allies stood by while Cattaro and the Bocche ' - 
1858. ; filched by the Austrian ; and, more than forty 

years later, when a definite frontier was first traced, " 
, ' W^tam diplomacy so traced it as to give tl;ie Tur^; an ; \ 



MONTENEGRO; .::y 

■Inlet on febtH sides to the unconquered Christian iknd. 

In latest times the Montenegrin arms set’free a large ' — * 
part of the kindred land of Herzegovina, and won tack 
a considerable part of the lost territory to the east^ mISSrf. 
including part of the old seaboard as far as Dukigno, 

Then Western diplomacy drew another frontier, which " , 

forbade any large incorporation of the kindred Slavonic 
districts, while a small extension was allowed in that 
part of the lost ancient territory which had become 
Albanian. Of three havens won by Montenegro in the^ ^* 
war, Didcigno was given back to the Turk. Austria 
was allowed to filch Spizza^ as she had before filched s^wk. ; 
Eagusa and Cattaro. The third haven, that of Antivari^ : j, 

was left to those who had won it under insulting restric- 
tions. Yet more lately the wrong has been partly re- 
dressed by English energy. In exchange for some small 
Albanian territory given back to the Turk, Montenegro ® . 


has been again put into possession of her hard-won 
prize of Dulcigno. 


DnloignOy '< 
1878 , 1881 .', . 


The continued independence of Montenegro enables 
the Servian branch of the Slavonic "race to say that 
their nation has never been wholly enslaved. The 
case Jias been different with Bulgaria. We have seen TheihM 
the origin of the third Bulgarian, or rather Vhxcho- 
Bulgarian^ kingdom which won its independence of the 
Empire in the last years of the twelfth century. From 
that time to the Turkish conquest, one or more Bul- 
garian states always existed. And throughout the 
thirteenth century the Bulgarian kingdom, though its 
boundaries were ever shifting, was one of the chief 
powers of the south-eastern peninsula. 


Tim oldest Bulgaria between Danube and Hssmus 
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the first to throw off the* Byzantine dominion, and 
'‘■^’‘7' ' the last to cqiye under the power of the Turk. The 

Bd|«sian new Bulgarian power grew fast, and for a while -called 
H97-1207. back the days of Simeon and Samuel. Under Joannice 
the frontier stretched far to the north-west, over lands 
which gradually passed to Servia, taking in Skupi, 
Dbmiiiion Nish, and even Belgrade. Under the Tzar John Asan 
Asaa. the new Bulgaria, the kingdom of Timovo^ reached its 
greatest extent. John claimed to rule over the Greek, 
the Servian, and the Albanian lands, from Hadrianople 
to Durazzo.^ And certainly the greater part of Thrace, 
♦ Philippopolis and the whole land of Rhodope or 
Achridoa^ Hadrianople itself, Macedonia too stretching 
away to Samuel’s Ochrida and to Albanon or Elbassan, 
were all under his rule. If his realm did not touch the 
Hadriatic or the JEgsean, it came very near to both ; 
^ but Thessalonikt* at least always remained to its Frank 

and Greek lords. But this great power, like so many 
other powers of its kind, did not survive its founder. 
Decline of The revived Greek states, the Nicene Empire and the 

Bulgaria. ’ ^ 

1246-1267. Epeirot despotat, cut the Bulgarian realm short. The 
disputes of an older and of a later time went on.^ 
Wi^nge There was undisputed Bulgaria north of Hasmus, an 
frontier, ever-shiftiug frontier south of it. The inland Philip- 
popolis, and the coast towns of Anchialos and Mesemr 
bria, passed backwards and forwards between Greek 
^iSSnSi Bulgarian. The last state of things, immediately 
common overthrow, gave Philippopolis to 
Bulgaria and the coast towns to the Empire. 

^ See Jire6ek, Gescihiokte der Bvlgwrm^ p. 351, 

* The histoiy of George Akropolit^s gives a narrative of these 
wars which is worth studying, if only for its close bearing on very 
recent events. 
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An attempt at extension to the north by an attacl ci^. 
on the Hungarian Banat of Severing the western part — ^ 
of modern Wallachia, led only to a Hungarian invasion, Watswith 
to a temporary loss of Widdin^ and the assumption of a Seof**^* 
Bulgarian title by the Magyar king. Presently a new 
Turanian dynasty, this time of Cuman descent, reigned cuman 
in Bulgaria, and soon after, the kingdom passed for the 
moment under mightier overlord in the person of 
Nogai Klian. In the fourteenth century the kingdom Break-up 
broke up. The despot Dobroditius — his name has 
many spellings — formed a separate dominion on the Prmoi- 
seaboard, stretching from the Danube to the Imperial S>obratdha. 
frontier, cutting off the King of Tirnovo from the sea. 

Part of his land preserves his memory in its modern 
name Dohrutcha. Presently we hear of three Bulgarias, 
the central state at Tirnovo, the sea-land of Dobroditius, 
and a north-western state at Widdin. By this time the 
Ottoman inroads had begun ; Philippopolis was lost, 
and Bulgarian princes were blind enough to employ 1862, 
Turkish help in a second attack on Severin, which Ied*i 8 cc-i 86 ». 
only to a second tepaporary loss of Widdin. The Turk 
now pressed on ; Sofia was taken ; the whole land 1882. 
became a Turkish dependency. After Kossovo the lase. 
land was wholly conquered, save only that the northern Conquest 
part of the land of Dobroditius passed to Wallachia. 

Bulgaria passed away from the list of- European states 
both sooner and more utterly than Servia. Servia still 
had its alternations of freedom and bondage for sixty 
years. In after times large parts of it passed for a 
while to a rule which, if foreign, was at least European. 

In later days Servia was the first of the subject nations 
to win its freedom. But the bondage of Bulgaria was 
never disturbed from the days of Bajazet to our own time^ 
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’ § 7 . The iCingdom of Bungary. ' ' ^ 

‘-•11 

The origia of the Hungarian kingdom, and the 
reason^ for dealing with it along with the states which, 
arose out of the break-up of the Eastern Empire, have 
already been spoken of.* The Finnish conquerors of 
the Slave, admitted within the pale of Western Chris- 
tendom, founding a new Hungary on^the Danube and 
the Theiss while they left behind them an older Hun- 
gary on the Kama, have points of contact at once with 
Asia and with both Eastern and Western Europe. 
But, as closely connected in its history with the nations 
of the south-eastern peninsula, as a sharer in the bond- 
age and in the deliverance of Servia, Greece, and Bul- 
, garia, the fitting place of the Hungarian kingdom in 

r our geographical survey is one where it may be looked 
at strictly as part of the south-eastern world. 

It has been already noticed^ that the main geo- 
Effectoof graphical work of the Magyar was to cut off that 
invasion, south-castem world, the* world where the Greek and 
the Slave, struggling for its supremacy, were both 
swallowed up by the Ottoman, from the Slavonic region 
> between the Carpathians and the Baltic. At the mo- 
ment of the Magyar inroad, the foundation of the 
Great-Moravian kingdom, the kingdom of Sviatopluk, 
made it more likely than it has ever been since that 
the Slaves of the two regions might be united into a 
single power. That kingdom, stretching to Sirmium, 
marched on the north-western dependencies of the‘ 
Eastern Empire, while on the north it took in the Chro- 
batian land which was afterwards Little Poland, ^uch 
a power might have been dangerous to both Empires 
1 See al*ove, p. 165. a See abaye, p. 166. ; . . 
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once ; but the invaders whom the two Emperors called^ 
in proved far more dangerous than Ghreat Mdraina 
oould ever have been. The Magyars, Ogres, or Hun- 
garians, the Turks of the Imperial geographer,^ were 
•called in by his father Leo to check the Bulgarians, 

' as they were called in by Arnulf in the West to check 
the new power of Moravia. They passed, from the 
north rather than from the east, into the land wliich 
was ^sputed between Moravian and Bulgarian. The 
Moravian power was overthrown, and the Magyars, m. 

. stepping into its place, became constant invaders of between® 
both Empires and their dependent lands. -But to the anTSS- 
west, the victories of the Saxon kings put a check to 
their inroads, and, save some shiftings on the Austrian 
march, the frontier of Germany and Hungary has been - ; 
^singularly abiding. ^ 

While the Magyar settlement placed a barrier be- The two 

7 . ^ ChxobatMi 

tween the two chief regions of the Slavonic race as a separated 


^ whole, it specially placed a barrier between the two divi- 
sions of the Croatian or Chrohdtian people, those on the * 
Vistula and those on the Drave and Save. The northern 
Chrobatia still reached south of the Carpathians, and 
it was not until the eleventh century that the Magyar 1025 
kingdom, by the acquisition of its southern part, gained 
a natural frontier which, with some shiftings, served to 
Impart it off from the Slavonic powers to the north of it. 

To the south-east an uncultivated and wooded tract 

•separated the Magyar territory from the lands between 

■( 

^ On the origin of the name, see Boesler, Ronianische Studien^ 
101^218, 260. There is something strange in Ocmstantine [and 
3^ Vl. in his Tactics] calling the Finnish Magyai^ Tavpaui, in 
, -c^poshac^ to the really Turkish Fatsinaks. His ’TovpKta and 
i^yyia me ot covam Hungary and Germany. De j^m. Imp. 13, 

^ PP-. 8 L 178. ed. Bonn. , , , i 
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^ CH^'* tt^ Carpathians and the lower Danube which were still 
held by the Pijtzinaks. The oldest Magyar settlement , 
thus occupied the central part of the modern kingdom^ 
Magyars, lands on the Theiss and the middle Danube. There 
the Turanian invaders formed a ruling and central 
race, within a Slavonic fringe at each end. There were 
northern and southern Croats, Slovaks to the north, 
and Riithenians to the north-east, towards the kindred 
land of Halicz or Red Russia. 

Hun|ary a Hungary, ranking from the beginning of the eleventh 
its growth, century as a kingdom of Latin Christendom, presently 
grew in all directions. We have just seen its advance 
at the expense of the northern Clirobatian land. Its 
advance at the expense of the southern branch of that 
race, and of the other Slavonic lands wliich owed more 
or less of allegiance to the Eastern Empire, was still 
more marked. All these lands at one time or another 
gave royal titles to the King of Hungary, King also of 
Croatia, of Dalmatia, of Kama, even of J3ulgaria. Hut in 
Himgaiy most of these lands the Hungarian kingship was tempo- 
’ Croatia, rary or nominal ; in Croatia alone, though the frontier 
has often shifted, Hungarian rule has been abiding. 
Croatia has never formed an independent state since the 
first Hungarian conquest ; it has never been fully wrested 
from Hungary since the days of Manuel Komnenos. In 
those days it was indeed a question whether Hungary 
itself had not an overlord in the Eastern Emperor. 
After the great Bulgarian revolt that question c;ould 
never be raised again. But the Hungarian frontier was 
ever shifting towards the former lands of the Em|pre, 
Venetian, Servian, and Bulgarian. One part of the old 
Croatian kingdom, the laud between Save and Drave^ 
was cut off to form, first an appanage, then an annexed 



THE ROUHANS. 


kingdom, by the special name of Slavonia^ a name 
shared by. it with lands on the Baltic, perhaps on the 
uEgsean. 

But, from the first days of its conversion, the Hun- 
garian realm began to advance in other directions, in 
lands which had formed no part of the Empire since 
. the days of Aurelian. Before their Chrobatian conquest, 
the Magyars passed the boundary which divided them 
from the Patzinaks, and won the land, which from its 
position took the name of Transsilvania} Colonists 
were invited to settle in the thinly inhabited land. One 
chief settlement was of the Low-Dutch speech from 
Saxony and Flanders. Another element was fonned 
by the Turanian Szeklers^ whose Latin form of Siadi 
might easily mislead. Another migration brought back 
the name and speech of the Old Rome to the first land 
from which she had withdrawn her power. 

The unbroken life of the Roman name and speech 
in the lands north of the Danube, though it has been 
exaggerated, is not merely a legend. But there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the present principality 
of Roumania and the Rournan lands beyond its borders 
largely derived their present population and language 
from a settlement of the Rournan people further south. ^ 
South of the Danube, the Rournan or Vlach population, 
scattered among Greeks, Slaves, and Albanians, at many 
points from Pindos northwards, has kept its distinct 

^ Also called SiehenhUrgen, a corruption of the name of the 
fortress of Cihin, which has many spellings. [Transsilvania is the 
Latin equivalent of the Hungarian name Erdely^ 

? Boesler’s book, Romaniache Studim^ has shown this clearly. 
[But Roesler went too fer. The greater part of the Roman popula- 
tion were certainly south of the Danube up to the twelfth century, 
but the evidence points to the conclusion that some Latin speaking 
people esdsted in the Oarpathians.] 
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^ njitibnality, but it has uever fanned a whole. / 

But their migijation beyond the Danube reinforced the 
22 S§oii. fi<5anty Eouman remnant which seems to have survived \ 
in the Dacian since the days of Aureliah, 

^ " , i and enabled the Eoumans in course of time to found 
' two distinct principalities, and to form a chief element 

’ in the population of a tliird. There is no sign of a 4 

considerable Eouman population north of the Danube 
/r^ ,' before the thirteenth century. The events of %hat 

‘ , century opened a way for a reversal of the ordinary 

course of migration, for the settlement of lands beyond 
the Empire by former subjects of the Empire. 

Botiinim We have seen that the third Bulgarian kingdom, that 

in,,- , iPi * 

the tbitd which arosc at the end of the twelfth century, was in 

BnlgurtMi , , ' . . 

kingaom. its Origin as much Eouman as Bulgarian. By this time 
Onii^s in the rule of the Patzinaks beyond the lower Danube had 
given way to that of the kindred Cumans. Then the 
Mongolian storm of Mongolian invasion, which crushed Hungary 
wvaaion. ^ juoment, crushed the Cumaii power for 

ever. Bift the rehmant of the Cuman nation lived on 


within the Magyar realm, and gave its king yet another 
Eouman title, that of King of Cumaniu. The former Cuman 
in the land now lay open to new settlers, and the Eouman part 

iwid. of the inhabitants of the new Bulgaria began to cross the 

Danube into that land and the neighbouring districts. 
In the course of the thirteenth century they occupied 
the present Wallachia, and already formed an element 
f ‘ in the mixed population of Trans^ilvania, A Eouman 
state thus began to be formed, which took the name 
^ by which the Eoumans were known to their neigh- 
- ^ The new Vlachia^ Wallachia^ stretched on both 

Little sides of the Aluta. To the west of that river, Little i 
, T**!***^ WWiacAta formed, jis therljanat of integr?^ 
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part ol the S^ungarian kingdom. Great Wallaehia to chap " 
' ^the east foiined a separate principality, dependent on 
Hungary dr independent, according to its strength from ^^J^*** 
time to time.^ And, towards the end pf the fourteenth ^ 
century, the land south of the Danube, called Dobrutcha/^^>oiu^^ 
passed from Bulgaria to Wallaehia. Another Eouman^ 
^.migration, passing from the land of Marmaros north 
^pf Transsilvania, founded the principality of Moldavia 
, between the Carpathians and the Dniester. This too 
stood to the Hungarian crown in the same shifting ; 
relation as Great Wallacliia, and sometimes transferred 
its vassalage to Lithuania and Poland. ' ^ 

The greatest extension of the Hungarian dominion 
was in the fourteenth century, under the Angevin leia-isaa. 
King Lewis the Great. Before his time the Magj’ar 
frpntier had advanced and fallen back. Hungary, First 
having a Eussian population within its borders, had for 
a while enlarged its Eussian dominion by the annexation 
of the Eed Eussian land of Halicz or Galicia, It 
had also, for a shorter time, occupied the Bulgarian of wiaain, 

. 1260^1204. 

town of Widdin. Lewis renewed both these conquests, ooaqiwstB 
and made others. Halicz was not only won again, 
but was enlarged by the neighbouring principality W42^; * ^ 
of Vladimir. The great day of Hungary was contem- isw-iaW 
porary with the grelit day of Servia, but it was a 
longer day, and Hungary profited greatly by the fall 
of Servia. While Lewis annexed Dalmatia, he also at isse, 
various times established his supremacy over Bosnia 
and the Eouman principalities. That Lewis was king 

1 [Distinguish from this Great and this Little Wa12|M:hia, the 
WoUwdm in Thessaly, first mentioned 1:^ Anna Comnena, and the , 

JbUik WMxMa in Aetolia and Acornania. There , were also* the X 
^lack WaUaohians (Mavro-vlachoi or Morlachs) of {Dalmatia and 4 

' ^ k. :.i 
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of Poland by a personal union did not affect Hun- 
garian geography. But the separation of the crowns 
at his death led presently to the restoration of the 
•■Eed Eussian provinces to Poland. Somewhat later, 
under Sigismund, a territory within the Hungarian 
, border, part of the county of Zips or Czepiisz, was 
pledged to Poland, and continued to be held by that 
power. 

Meanwhile the Ottoman was on his march to over- 
throw Hungary as well as its neighbours, though the 
position of the Magyar kingdom made it the last to 
be devoured and the first to be delivered. The Turkish 
inroads as yet barely grazed the strictly Hungarian 
frontier. The first Turkish invasion of Hungary, the 
first Turkish exaction of tribute from Wallachia, came 
in the same year in which Sigismund established his 
supremacy over Bosnia. The defeat of Nikopolis con- 
firmed the Turkish supremacy in Wallachia, a supre- 
macy which was again won for Hungary in the great 
campaign of Huniades, and was again lost at Varna: 
Meanwhile the full possession of Dalmatia did not out- 
live the reign of Lewis. Henceforth Hungary is merely 
one competitor among others in the ceaseless shiftings 
of the Dalmatian frontier. 

Later in the fifteenth century came another day 
of Hungarian greatness under the son of Huniades, 
Matthias Corvinus. Its most distinguishing feature 
was the extension of the Magyar power to the west, 
over Bohemia, and its dependencies, and even over the 
Austrian archduchy. In the south-eastern lands Wal* 
lachia and Moldavia again became Hungarian depen- 
dencies. Jayce was won hack from the Turk, now lord 
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of Bosnia, and, Belgrade being now Hungarian, the 
frontier , towards the Ottoman was fixed till the time 
of his great advance northwards. 

The first stage of Ottoman conquest in Hungary, 
as distinguished from mere ravage, was the taking of 
Belgrade. With the battle of Mohacz, five years later, 
the separate history of Hungary ends. That victory, 
followed by the disputes for the Hungarian crown 
between an Austrian archduke and a Transsilvanian 
palatine, enabled Suleiman to make himself master of 
the greater part of the kingdom, especially of the part 
which was most thoroughly Magyar. From the middle 
of the sixteenth century till the latter years of the 
seventeenth, the Austrian Kings of Hungary kept only 
a fragment of Croatia, including Zagrab or Agram, and 
a strip of north-western Hungary, including Presshiirg. 
The whole central part of the kingdom passed under 
the immediate dominion of the Turk, and a Pasha ruled 
at Buda. Besides this great incorporation of Hungarian 
soil, the Turk held three vassal principalities witliiii 
the dominions of Lewis the Great. One was Trans- 
silvania, increased by a large part of north-eastern 
Hungary; the second was WaUachia\ the third was 
Moldavia, which began to be tributary late in the 
fifteenth century. The Eouman lands became more 
and more closely dependent on the Turk, who took 
on him to name their princes. Indeed, one might for a 
while add the Austrian kingdom of Hungary itself as a 
fourth vassal state, for it paid tribute to the Turk even 
as late as the first years of the seventeenth century. 
"iPor the superiority of the Eouman principalities an 
endless struggle .went on between Poland and the 
Turk. At last the same Slavonic power stepped in 
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deliver Hangary and Austria also. With the over- ; 
jj55j^*"throw of the Turk before Vienna began the reaction of 
Chri^ndom against Islam which has gone on to our 
own day. 

‘ aeoiBvm^ The wars which follow answer to the wars of 


a«8a \4 




‘ Servia and Greece in so far as the Turk 

^ , was driven out of a Christian land. They differ in this, 

that the Turk was driven out of Greece and Servia 
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to the profit of Greece and Servia themselves, while he 
was driven out of Hungary to the profit of the Austrian 
king. The first stage of the work, the war which was 
ended by the Peace of Carlowitz, won back nearly all 
Croatia and Slavonia, and all Hungary proper, except 
tlie land of Temeswar between Danube, Theiss, and 
Maros. TranssUvania became a dependency of the 
Hungarian kingdom, with which it was presently in- 
corporated. Wallachia and Moldavia remained under 
Turkish supremacy. The next war, ended by the 
Peace of Passarowitz, fully restored the Hungarian 
kingdom as part of Christendom. The Turk kept only 
a small part of Croatia. All Slavonia and the banat 
of Temeswar were won back ; the frontier was even 
carried south of the Save, so as to take in a small 
strip of Bosnia and a great part of Servia, as also the 
Lesser Wallachia, the old banat of Severin. Thus, 
while the first stage delivered Buda, the second delivered 
Belgrade. But the next war, ended by the Peace of 
Belgrade, largely undid the work. The frontier fell . 
back to the point at which it stayed till our own day. 
^om the mouth of the Unna to Orsova, the Save and * 
‘the Danube became the frontier. Belgrade, and all th^ 
land south of those rivers, passed agai^ to th^ Turk,| 
|nd Little "V^^achia became again payt ^ Tp^k^h } 
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deperidenc;^. At a later stage of the centpiy Belgrade 
was again delivered and again lost. ( - 

The later acquisitions of the House o^^ Austria were 
made in the character of Hungarian kings, but the/* 
did not lead to any enlargement of the Hungarian 
kingdom. Thus the qlaiin to the Austrian acquisi- 
tions made at the first and third partitions of Poland, 
rested solely on the two Hungarian occupations of 
Eed Eussia. Under the softened forms of Galicia 

, and Lodomeria^ the Eed Eussian lands of Halicz 
rand Vladimir^ together with part of Poland itself, 
became a new kingdom of the House of Habsburg, 
as the greater part of the tlrritory thus won still re- 
mains. Between the two partitions the new kingdorS 
was increased by the addition of Bukovina, the north- 
western comer of Moldavia, which was claimed as an 

(A • • • 

ancient part of the Transsilvanian principality. It was 
again only in its Hungarian character that the House of 
Habsburg could make any claim to Dalmatia. Certainly 
no Austrian duke had ever reigned over Dalmatia, 
Eed Eussia, or the Eouman principalities. Yet in the 
present dual arrangement of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy the so-called tinple kingdom of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, add Slavonia, is divided between the rule of 
Pest and the rule of Vienna. Galicia also counts to 
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the Austrian, and not to the Hungarian, division of the 
monarchy. All this is perhaps in harmony with the 
■ generally anomalous character of the power of which 
they form part. The port of Spizza has been added S|rfaBa, 
to the Dalmatian kingdom. It is hard to say in which 
^f his many characters the Hungarian King and . : 
Austrian Archduke holds the lands of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina^ of which the Treaty of Berlin confers on ism 
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oHii:?, ' Jiirn^ not tlije sovereignty, but the administration. They 
" — ^ might have bef n claimed by the Hungarian king in his 
ancient character of King of Eama. But the formal 
"aspect of the transaction would seem rather to be that 
he has, like his predecessors in the sixteenth century, 
become the man of the Turk. 

Later hit- After the restoration of the Lesser Wallachia to the 
nSi^ttiia. Turk and the addition of Bukovina to Galicia, the 
geographical history of the Eouman principalities parts 
off wholly from that of Hungary, and will be more, 
fittingly treated in another section. 

* 

* § 8. The Ottoman Power. 

The Otto- Last among the powers which among them sup- 
planted the Eastern Empire, comes the greatest and 
most terrible of all, that which overthrew the Empire 
itself and most of the states which arose out of its ^ 
ruins, and which stands distinguished from all the rest 
by its abiding possession of the Imperial city. This is 
Their the power of the Ottoman Turks. They stand distin- 
SlStex guished from all the other invaders of the European 

«.s Maho. ® . . 

metaaB. mainland of the Empire by being Mahometan invaders. 
The examples of Bulgaria and Hungary sliow that 
Turanian invaders, as such, are not incapable of being 
received into European fellowship. This could not be in 
, the case of a Mahometan power, bound by its religion to 

keep its Christian subjects in the condition of bondmen. 
The Ottomans could not, like the Bulgarians, be lost in 
the greater mass of those whom they conquered. But 
Preserva- this Very necessity helped in some measure to preserve 

tioQofthe - .11* /» 1 1 . . 

aubieot the national being ot the subiect nations. Greeks, 
Servians, Bulgarians, have under Ottoman rqle remained 
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Greeks, Servians, and Bulgarians, ready to begin their chap, 
nd,tional career afresh whenever the time for indepen- ' — 
dence should come. The dominion of the Turk in , 
Eastern Europe answers, as a Mahometan dominion, to " 

‘ the dominion of the Saracen in Western Europe. *But Compari- 
in everything, save the mere reckoning of years, it has 
been far more abiding. The Mahometan dominion in 
southern Spain did indeed last two hundred years 
longer than Mahometan dominion has yet lasted in 
any part of Eastern Europe. But the Saracen power 
in the West began to fall back as soon as it was esta- 
blished, and its last two hundred years were a mere 
survival. The Ottomans underwent no considerable 
;loss of territory till more than four centuries and a 
half after their first appearance in Asia, till more than 
three centuries after their passage into Europe. Con- 
stantinople has been Ottoman sixty years longer than 
Toledo was Saracen. 

The Ottoman, possessor of the Eastern Home, does Extent 
in a rough way represent the Eastern Eoinan in the Ottoman 

dominion 

extent of his dominion. The dominions and depen- ci^pared 

^ with the 

dencies of the Sultans at the height of their power took 
in, in Eastern Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, nearly 
all that had formed part of the Empire of Justinian, 
with a large territory, both in Europe and Asia, which 
Justinian had not held. Justinian held nothing north 
of the Danube; Suleiman held, as sovereign or as 
overlord, a vast dominion from Buda to Azof. On the 
other hand, no part of the dominions of Justinian in 
Western Europe, save one Italian city for one moment, 
ever came under Ottoman rule. The Eastern Empire ^ 
in the year 800 was smaller than even the present 
reduced dominion of the Turk. The Easiprn Empire, 
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ISeight in the eleventh, century, held in Europe" 
a dominion far smaller than the dominion of the Turt 
in, the sixteenth century, far larger than his dominion 
now. -But in the essential feature of Byzantine geo/ 
graphy, the possession of Constantinople and of the ; 
lands on each side of the Bosporos and Hellespont, the 
Ottoman Sultan took the place of the Eastern Emperor, 
and as yet he keeps it. 

The history of the Eastern Empire, and that of the 
Ottomans in connexion with it, was largely affected by 
the movements of the Mongols in the further East. 
Mongolian pressure weakened the Seljuk Turks, and so 
allowed the growth of the Nicene Empire. Mongolian 
invasions also led indirectly to the growth of th® 
Ottoman power, and at a later time they gave it its 
greatest check. The Ottomans grew out of a Turkish 
band who served the Seljuk Sultan against the Mongols. 
As his vassals, they began to be a power in Asia and to 
harry the coasts of Europe. They passed into Europe, 
and won a great European dominion far more quickly 
than they had won their Asiatic dominion. This Is the 
special characteristic of the Ottoman power. Asiatic 
in everything else, it is geographically European ; most 
of its Asiatic and all its African dominion was won 
from an European centre. Already a power in Europe, 
but not yet in possession of the Imperial city, the 
new Ottoman power was for a moment utterly broken 
in pieces by the second flood of Mongol invasion. That 
the shattered dominion came together again is an event^f 
without a parallel in Eastern history. The restored 


Ottoman power then won Constantinople, and from 
Constantinople, as representing the fallen Empire, it won 
^ back the lost dominion of the Empire. perma- * 
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nence of the Ottoman power, when Constantinople was 
once won; is in no way wonderful. Even the unreclaimed 
Asiatic, when he was once seated on the throne of the 
New Eome, inherited his share of Home’s eternity. 


44» 


CHAP. 

Z. 


The first settlements of the Ottoman Turks were 
made on the banks of the Sangarios, a position which 
gave them from the beginning a threatening aspect to- 
wards Europe. By the end of the thirteenth century 
they were firmly established in that region. In the first 
half of the fourteenth they became the leading power 
in Western Asia. Bnisa, their Asiatic capital, won in 
the last days of the Emir Othman, has a manifest eye 
towards Europe. Nikaia and NikomMeia followed, 
and the Ottoman stepped geographically into the same 
position towards the revived Greek Empire which the 
Nicene princes had held towards the Latin Empire. In 
the last days of the Emir Othman came their passage 
into Europe, and a few more years saw Amurath in his 
European capital of Hadrianople, completely hemming 
Constantinople in. The second half of the fourteenth 
century was a time of the most speedy Ottoman advance, 
and the amount of real advance is by no means repre- 
sented by the change on the map. We have seen in 
the case of Servia, of Greece, and of Hungary, that the 
course of Turkish invasion commonly went through 
three stages. There was first the time of mere plunder. 
Then came the tributary stage, and lastly, the day of 
complete bondage. Under Bajazet, the first Ottoman 
prince who bore the title of Sultan, the immediate 
Ottoman dominion in Europe stretched from the ^dSgffiah 
to the Danube. It took in all Bulgaria, all Macedonia, 
md, Thrace, save only Chalkidikfi and the 
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district just round Constantinople. Servia and Wal- 
^rr-r4^ lachia were dependent states, as indeed was the Empire 
itself. Central and southern Greece, Bosnia, Hungary, 
even Styria, were lands open to plunder. 

Battle of This great dominion was broken in pieces by the 
victory of Timour at Angora. It seemed that the 
BT«ak-up power of the Ottoman had passed away like the power 
ottoman of the Servian. The dominion of Bajazet was divided 
among his sons and the princes of the dispossessed 
Turkish dynasties. The Christian states had a breathing- 
time, and the sons of Bajazet were glad to give back to 
the Empire some important parts of its lost territories. 
The Ottoman power came together again under Ma- 
Mahomet. hoiuet the First; but for nearly half a century its * 
advance was slower than in the half-century before. 
The conquests of Mahomet and of Amurath the Second 
lay mainly in the Greek and Albanian lands. The Turk 
c^ueat now readied the Hadriatic, and the conquest of Thessa- 
lonikfi. loiiike save him a firmer hold on the uEgsean. Towards 
Servia and Hungary he lost and he won again ; he hardly 
Mahomet conQuered. It was the thirty years of Mahomet the 
queror. Coiiqueror which finally gave the Ottoman dominion its 
Conquest Europcau positioii. From his first and greatest con- 
ttoo^e,^"^ quest of the New Eome, he gathered in what remained, 
Greek, Frank, and Slave. The conquest of the Greek 
mainland, of Albania and Bosnia, the final conquest of 
Servia, made him master of the whole south-eastern 
peninsula, save only the points held by Venice and the 
unconquered height of the Black Mountain. He began 
to gather in the Western islands, and he struck the first 
great blow to the Venetian power by the conquest of 
Euboia. Around the Euxine he won the Empire of 
Trebizond and the points held by Genoa* The great 
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mass of the islands and the few Venetian points on the 
coast still escaped. Otherwise Mahomet the Conqueror 
held the whole European dominions^of Basil the Second, 
with a greater dominion in Asia than that of Manuel 
Komn^nos, From the Danube to the Tanais and beyond 
it, he held a vast overlordship, over lands which had 
obeyed no Emperor since Aurelian, over lands which 
had never obeyed any Emperor at all. At last the 
Mussulman lord of Constantinople seemed about to win 
back the Italian dominion of its Christian lords. In 
his last days, through the taking of Otranto, Mahomet 
ruled west of the Hadriatic. 

It might have been deemed that the little cloud 
which now lighted on Otranto would grow as fast 
as the little cloud which a hundred and thirty years 
before had lighted on Kallipolis. But Bajazet the 
Second made no conquests save the points which were 
won from V enice. Selim the First, the greatest conqueror 
of his line against fellow Mahometans, had no leisure, 
while winning Syria and Egypt, to make any advance on 
Christian ground. But under Suleiman the Lawgiver, 
not only the overlordship but the immediate rule of 
Constantinople under its Turkish Sultans was spread 
over wide European lauds which had never obeyed its 
Christian Emperors. Then too its Mussulman lords won 
back at least the nominal overlordship of that African 
seaboard which the first Mussulmans had rent away 
from the allegiance of Constantinople. The greatest 
conquest of Suleiman was made in Hungary; but he 
also made the .ZEgsekn an Ottoman sea. The early years 
of his reign saw the driving of the Knights from Ehodes, 
and the winning of their fortress of Halikamassos, the 
last European possession on Asiatic ground* His ^t 
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days saw the annexation of the Naxian duchy; at 
an intermediate stage Venice lost her Peloponnesian 
strongholds. In i;^ca the Turk received the com- 
mendation of Algiers and of Tunis. But Tunis, won 
for Christendom by the Imperial King of the Two 
Sicilies, was lost and won again, till it was finally 
won for Islam by the second Selim. Tripolis, granted 
to the Knights, also passed to Suleiman. Under 
Selim Cyprus was added ; the fight of Lepantc^ could 


dmUha neither save nor recover it ; but the advance of the 
Ottoman Turk was stopped. The conquests of the seventeenth 
century were small compared with those of earlier 
days, and, before that century was out, the Ottoman 
Terminus had begun to go back. 

G^tosii Yet it was in the last half of the seventeenth 

extent of 

ceutury that the Ottoman Empire reached its greatest 
conqneBt geographical extent. Crete was now won ; a few years 
1641 - 1669 ; later Kamienetz and all Podolia were ceded to the Turk 

of Podolia, 

1673 - 1676 . by Poland. This was not absolutely his last European 
acquisition, but it was his last acquisition of a great 
province. The Ottoman dominion now covered a 
wider space on the map than it had done at any earlier 
moment. Suleiman in all his glory had not reigned 
over Cyprus, Crete, and Podolia. The tide now turned 
ofhebtto for ever. From that time the Ottoman has, like his 

maw Iron. 

Byzantine predecessor, had his periods of revival and 
recovery, but on the whole his frontier has steadily 
^ gone back. 

The first great blow to the integrity and independence / 
of the Ottoman Empire was dealt in the war which was 
ended by the Peace of Carlowitz. We have ^en how 
Hungary and Peloponnfisos were won back for Christenr 
dom ; so was Podolia. We have seen too how at the next , 
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Stage the Turk gained at one end aid lost at the other, f 

Winning back Peloponn^sos, winning Mykonos and 
T^nos, but losing on the Save and the Danube. The ^ 

next stage shows the Ottoman frontfer again in advance ; 
in our own day we have seen it again fall back. And 
the change which has given Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the master of Dalmatia, Eagusa, and Cattaro, has, 
besides throwing back the frontier of the Turk, re- 
dressed a very old geographical wrong. Ever since 
the first Slavonic settlements, the inland region of 
northern lUyricum has been more or less thoroughly 
cut off from the coast cities which form its natural 
outlets. Whatever may be the fate of those lands, the 
body is again joined to the mouth, and the mouth 
to the body, and we can hardly fancy them again 
severed- 

The same arrangements which transferred the 
‘ administration ’ of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the King 
of Hungary and Dalmatia, have transferred another part 
of the Ottoman dominion to a more distant European 
power on terms which are still less easy to understand. 

The Greek island of Cyprus has passed to English rule ; 
but it is after a fashion Which may imply that the con- 
quest of Eichard of Poitou is held — ^not, it is to be 
hoped, by the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
possibly by the Empress of India — as a tributary of the 
Ottoman Sultan. 

*. 

, * 

During the former half of the eighteenth century 
tbe shiftings of the Ottoman territory to the north were 
all on the side of Austria or Hungary, w^chever the 
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northern neighboui* of the Turk is to be called. But 
the Turk saw a new enemy appear towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, one who was, before the end 
of the eighteenth, to stand forth as his chief enemy. 
Under Peter the Great Azof was won by Eussia and 
lost again. Sixty years later great geographical 
changes took place in the same region. By the Treaty 
of Kainardji, the dependent khanate of Crim — the old 
Tauric Chersonesos and the neighbouring lands — ^was 
released from the superiority of the Sultan. This was 
a natural step towards its annexation by Eussia, which 
thus again made her way to the Euxine. The Bug was 
now the frontier ; presently, by the Eussian annexation 
of Oczakow and the land of Jedisan^ it fell back to the 
Dniester. By the Treaty of Bucharest the frontier 
alike of the dominion and of the overlordship of the 
Turk fell back to the Pruth and the lower Danube. 
Eussia thus gained Bessarabia and the eastern part of 
Moldavia. By the Treaty of Hadrianople she further 
won the islands at the mouth of the Danube. The 
Treaty of Paris restored to Moldavia a small part of the 
lands ceded at Bucharest, so as to keep the Eussian 
frontier away from the Danube. This last cession, with 
the exception of the islands, was recovered by Eussia 
at the Treaty of Berlin. But c*kanges of frontier in 
those regions no longer affect the dominion of the 
Turk. 


The Liberated States. 


The losses which the Ottoman power has undergone 
'SStiSe at the hands of its independent neighbours, Eussia, 
Montenegro, and Austria or Hungary, must be dis- 
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tinguished from the liberation of certain lands from 
Turkish rule to form new or revived European states. 
We have seen that the kingdom of Hungary and its 
dependent lands might fairly come under this head, 
and we have seen in what the circumstances of their 
liberation differ from the liberation of Greece or Servia 
or Bulgaria. But it is important to bear in mind that 
the Turk had to be driven from Hungary, no less than 
from Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria. If the Turk has 
ruled at Belgrade, at Athens, and at Tirnovo, he has 
ruled at Buda no less. All stand in the same opposi- 
tion to Tzetinje, where he has never ruled.^ 

As the Servian people was the only one among the 
south-eastern nations of which any part maintained 
its abiding independence, so the enslaved part of the 
Servian people was the first among the subject nations 
to throw off the yoke. But the first attempt to form 
anything like a free state in south-eastern Europe was 
made among a branch of the Greek nation, in the so- 
called Ionian Islands, But the form which the attempt 
took was no lessening of the Turkish dominion, but its 
increase. By the peace of Campofomiio, the islands, 
with the few Venetian points on the mainland, were to 
pass to France. By the treaty of the next year between 
Eussia and the Turk, the points on the mainland were 
to be handed over to the Turk, while, the islands were 
to form a commonwealth, tributary to the Turk, 
but under the protection of Eussia. Thus, besides an 

^ It is quite accurate to say that the Turk has never ruled at 
Tzetinje. It is perfectly true that the Turk has more than once 
harried Montenegro and Tzetinje itself ; the Turk has professed to 
•consider the land as included in a pashalik ; but Montenegro has 
never been a regularly and avowedly tributary state, like Servia, 
Boumania, and Bulgaria. 
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advance of the Tar1s:*&. immediate dominioii on the . 
mainland, his overiordship was to be extended over the 
islands, including Corfu, the one island which had 
never come under his power. The other points on the 
mainland passed, not so much to the Sultan . as to his 
rebellious vassal Ali of J6annina ; but Parga kept its 
freedom till five years after the general peace. Then 
the Turk made his last encroachment on Christendom, 
and held for a moment the whole of the Greek and 
Albanian mainland. The islands meanwhile, tossed to . 
and fro during the war between France and England, 
were at the peace again made into a nominal common- 
wealth, but under a form of British protection which it 
is not easy to distinguish from British sovereignty. Still 
a nominally free Greek state was again set up, and the 
possibility of Greek freedom on a larger scale was 
practically acknowledged. 

It was only for a very short time that the Turk 
held complete possession 6f all Albania and continental 
Greece. Two years after the betrayal of Parga began 
the Greek War of Independence. The geographical 
disposition of the Greek nation has changed very little 
since the Latin conquest of Constantinople ; it has 
changed very little since the later days of old HeUas. 
At all these stages some other people has held the solid 
mainland of south-eastern Europe and of western Asia, 
while the Greek has been the prevailing race on the 
coasts, the islands, the peninsular lands, of both conti- 
nents, from Durazzo to Trebizond.’ Within this ranges 
the Greeks revolted at every point where they were 
strong enough tb revolt at all. But it was only in the 
old Hellenic mainland, and in Crete and others of the 
.ffig^an islands, that the Greeks were able to hold their^ 
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growid.^ ‘ Of these lands some parts Were allowed bj 
diplomi^y to keep their freedom. A Kihgchm 
of Greece was formed, taking in Peloponnfesos, Eubda,* 
the Kyklades, and a small part of central Greece, south 
of a line drawn from the gulf of Arta to the gulf of 
Volo. But the Turk was allowed to hold, not only the 
more distant Greek lands and islands, but Epeiros, 
Thessaly, and Crete. The kingdom was afterwards 
enlarged by the addition of the Ionian islands, whose 
nominal Septinsular Eepublic was merged in the king- 
dom. By the Treaty of Berlin, parts of Thessaly and 
Epeiros were ordered to be set free and to be added to 
the kingdom. Two years later the new frontier was 
again traced, so as to enforce the freedom of a great 
part of Epeiros, including Jdannina. Later still, the 
promises of Europe have been partly carried out. 
Thessaly, as a whole, is set free ; so is a very small part 
of Epeiros. Arta and Larissa are restored to Chris- 
tendom ; Jdannina, a city as truly Greek as Athens, 
and Parga and Prevesa, points so lately tom away 
from Christendom, are left in bondage. Crete, which 
had twice arisen, was thrust back at Berlin into bon- 
dage; but it has since won practical independence, 
though it remains stiU, like ‘Bulgaria, under the 
nominal suzerainty of the ruler of Turkey. 
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Between the first and the second establishment of Firetrevoit 

de< 

the Ionian commonwealth, Servia had been delivered 
and had been conquered again. The first revolt made isos-iwa. 
Servia a tributary principality. It was then won baqk second ^ 

by the Turk and again delivered. Its freedom, modi- deiivw. : 

. fied by the payment of tribute and by the^^presence of 
Turkish garrisons in certain towns, was-decre^ by ^ 
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the peace of Akerman, and was carried out by the 
treaty of Hadrianople. Fifty years after the second 
establishmen1?of the principality, its practical freedom 
was made good by the withdrawal of the Turkish 
garrisons. The last changes have made Servia, under 
a native dynasty, an independent state, released from 
all tribute or vassalage. The same changes have given 
Servia a slight increase of territory. But the boundary 
is so drawn as to leave part of the old Servian land to 
the Turk, and carefully to keep the frontiers of the 
Servian and Montenegrin principalities apart. That is 
to say, the Servian nation is split into four parts — Monte- 
negro, free Servia, Turkish Servia, and those Servian 
lands which are, some under the ‘ administration,’ some 
under the acknowledged rule, of the King of Hungary 
and Dalmatia. 

While Servia and Greece were under the immediate 
rule of the Turk, the Eouman lands of WaUachia and 
Moldavia always kept a certain measure of separate 
being. The Turk named and deposed their princes, but 
they never came under his direct rule. After the 
Treaty of Paris, the two principalities, being again 
allowed to choose for themselves, took the first step 
towards union by choosing the same prince. Then 
followed their complete union as the Principality of 
Roumanian paying tribute to the Turk, but otherwise 
free. The last changes have made Eoumania, as well 
as Servia, an independent state. Its frontier towards 
Eussia, enlarged at Paris, was cut short at Berlin. 
But this last treSty restored to it the land of Dohrutcha 
south of the Danube, thus giving the new state a certain 
Euxine seaboard. More lately still the emancipated 
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principality has taken the rank of a kingdom. Thus the 
Eoumans, the Eomance-speaking people of Eastern 
Europe, still a scattered remnant in their older seats, 
have, in their great colony on the Danube, won for 
themselves a place among the nations of Europe. ^ 

Lastly, while Servia and Eoumania have been 
wholly freed from the yoke, a part of Bulgaria has 
been raised to that position of practical independence 
which they formerly held. The Eussian Treaty of San Tiie 

... . Bulgarift 

Stefano decreed a tributary principality of Bulgaria, of^san 
whose boundaries came most nearly to those of the ists. 
third Bulgarian kingdom’ at its greatest extent. But it 
was to have, what no Bulgarian state had had before, 
a considerable JEgasan seaboard. This would have had 
the effect of splitting the immediate dominion of the 
Turk in two. It would also have had the real fault of 
adding to Bulgaria some districts which ought rather to 
be added to free Greece. By the Treaty of Berlin the geaty of 
Turk was to keep the whole north coast of the uEgeean, Dm^of 
while the Bulgarian nation was split into three parts, 
in three different political conditions. The oldest and 
latest Bulgarian land, the land between Danube 
and Balkan, forms, with the exception of the corner Free, 
ceded to Eoumania, the tributary Principality of 
Bulgaria. The land immediately south of the Danube; 
the southern Bulgaria of history — ^northern Eoumelia, 
according to the compass — receives the diplomatic 
name of Eastern Roumelia.^ a name which would more HaU-free. 
naturally take in Constantinople. Its political condi- 
tion is described as ‘ administrative autonomy,’ a half- 
way house, it would seem, between bondage and 
freedom. Meanwhile in the old Macedonian land, the ^ 





, land for wHich Badl and Samuel strove «o the 

' quaationj^etween Gfreek and Bulgarian is Ikelid to be 
;aolved by banding over Greek and Bulgarian alike to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the Turk. 


We may end our survey of the south-eastern lands 
by taking a general view of their geographical position 
at some of the most important points in their history. 
At the end of the eighth century we see the Eastern 
Empire still stretching from Tauros to Sardinia; but 
everywhere, save in its solid Asiatic peninsula, it has 
shrunk up into a dominion of coasts and islands. It 
still holds Sicily, Sardinia, and Crete, the heel and the 
toe of Italy, the outlying duchies of Campania, the out- 
lying duchy at the head of the Hadriatic. In its great 
European peninsula it holds the whole of the -^asan 
coast, a great part of the coasts of the Euxine and the 
Hadriatic. But the lord of the sea rules nowhere far 
from the sea; the inland regions are held, partly by 
the great Bulgarian power, partly by smaller Slavonic 
tribes fluctuating between independence and formal 
submission. At the end of the next century the 
general character of the East-Eoman dominion remains 
the same, but many points of detail have changed. 
Sardinia and Crete are lost ; a comer is all that is 
left in Sicily ; but the Imperial power is acknowledged 
along the whole eastern Hadriatic coast; the heel and 
the toe have grown into the dominion of all southern 
Italy; all Greece has been won back to the Empire.' 
But the Empire has now new neighbours. The 
Turanian Magyar is seated on the Danube, and other 
kindred nations are pressing in his wake. Bussians, r 
Slaves, that is,, under Scandinavian leadex:ship, threateh^ 


1000 . 
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shows Sicily wholly lost, but Crete and Cyprus won back ; ** 

Kilikia and northern Syria are ^on again ; !]§ulgaria is 
won and lost again; Eussian establishment on the 
Danube is put off for eight hundred years; the great 
struggle is going on to decide whether the Slave or the 
Eastern Eoman is ^ rule in the south-eastern peninsula. : j 
At one moment in the eleventh century we see the 
dominion of the New Borne at its full height. Europe o. loio. 
south of the Danube and its great tributaries, Asia to 
Caucasus and almost to the Caspian, form a compact 
body of dominion, stretching from the Venetian isles 
to the old Phoenician cities. The Italian and insular 
dominion is lintouched ; it is enlarged for a moment 
by Sicilian conquest. Another glance, half-a-century ©. looo. 
later, shows the time when the Empire was most fright- 
fully cut short by old enemies and new. The Servian 
wins back his own land ; the Saracen wins back Sicily. 

The Norman in Italy cuts down the Imperial dominion 
to the nominal superiority of Naples, the last of Greek 
cities in the West, as Kym^ was the first. For a 
moment he even plants himself east of Hadria, and 
rends away Corfu and Durazzo from the Eastern world, 
as Eome rent them away thirteen centuries before. 

The Turk swallows up the inland provinces of Asia ; he 
plants his throne at Nikaia, and leaves to the Empire 
no Asiatic dominion beyond a strip of Euxine and 
.SlgaBan coast. Towards the end of the twelfth century, c. iiao. 
the Empire is restored to its full extent in Europe; 

Servia and Dalmatia are won back, Hungary itself 
looks like a vassal. In Asia the inland realm of the 
Turk is hemmed in by the strong Imperial grasp of the 
^whole coast-line, Euxine, .ffigaean, and M^iterranean. 
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oHtf. QQxt moment comes the beginning of ihe final 

■- • V-' overthrow; before the century is out, the- distant 

c* 1800 « * 

possessions of the Eml)ire have either fallen away of 
themselves, or have been rent away by other powers; 

' Bulgaria, Cyprus, Trebizond, Corfu, even Epeiros and 
Hellas, have parted away, or are in the act of parting 
away. Venice, its long nominal homage cast aside, 
mo 4 . joins with faithless crusaders to split the Empire in 
pieces. The Flemish Emperor reigns at Constantinople ; 
the Lombard King reigns at Thessaloniki; Achaia, 
Athens, Naxos, give their names to more abiding 
dynasties; Venice plants herself firmly in Crete and 
Peloponnisos. Still the Empire is not dead. The 
Frank, victorious in Europe, hardly wins a footing in 
Asia. Nikaia and Trebizond keep on the Imperial suc- 
cession, and a third Greek power, for a moment Imperial 
also, holds it in Western Greece and the islands. 
1260. Fifty years later, the Empire of Nikaia has become an 
European power ; it has already outlived the Latin 
dominion at Thessalonike ; it has checked the revived 
power of Bulgaria ; it has cut short the Latin Empire 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the Imperial city. 
To the north Servia is strengthening herself ; Bosnia is 
coming into being ; the Dalmatian cities are tossed to 
and fro among their neighbours. Another glance at the 
1800. end of the thirteenth century shows us the revived East- 
Eoman Empire in its old Imperial seat, still in Europe 
an advancing and conquering power, ruling on the 
three seas of its own peninsula, established once more in 
Peloponndsos, a compact and seemingly powerful state, 
as compared with the Epeirot, Achaian, and Athenian 
principalities, or with the scattered possessions of Venice 
in the Greek lands. But the power which seems so 
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grnUy ^tablished in Europe has all but passed away in o^kp. 

Asia. ' There the Turk has taken the place of the Greek, ^ 

and the Greek the place of the Frank, as they stood 
a hundred years earlier. And behind the immediate , 
Turkish enemies stands that younger and mightier 
Turkish power which is to swallow up all its neigh- 
bours, Mussulman and Christian. In the central years 
of the fourteenth century we see the Empire hemmed «• 
in between two enemies, European and Asiatic, which 
J^ave risen to unexpected power at the same time. 

Part of Thrace, Chalkidik6, part of Thessaly, *a few 
scattered points in Asia, are left to the Empire; in 
Peloponn^sos alone is it an advancing power ; every- 
where else its frontiers ha.ve fallen back. The Servian 
Tzar rules from the Danube to the Gulf of Corinth. 

The Ottoman Emir has left but a few fragments to the 
Empire in Asia, and has already fixed his grasp on 
Europe. Before the century is ended, neither Constan- 1400. 
tinople, nor Servia, nor any other Christian power, is 
dominant in the south-eastern peninsula. The Ottoman 
rules in their stead. The Empire is cut short to a 
corner of Thrace, with Thessalonike, Chalkidik^, and 
the Peloponnesian province which now forms its greatest 
possession. Instead of the great power of Servia, we 
see a crowd of small principalities, Greek, Slavonic, 
and Albanian, falling for the most part under either' 
Ottoman or Venetian supremacy. The Servian name 
is still borne by one of them ; but its prince is a 
Turkish vassal ; the true representative of Servian in- 
dependence has already begun to show itself among the 
mountains which look down on the mouths of Cattaro 
and the lake of Skodra. Bulgaria has fallen lower 
still; the Turk’s immediate power reaches to the 
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banu\)e. .Bosnia at one end, the SVank principalities . 
at the other Wl, the Venetian islands in either sea, stiff 
hold out ; but )the Turk has begun, if not to rule over 
them, at least to harry them. Within the memory of 
men who could remember when the Empire of Servia 
was not yet, who could remember when the eagles of 
Constantinople still went forth to victory, the Ottoman 
had become the true master of the South-Eastern lands ; 
whatever has as yet escaped his grasp remained simply 
as remnants ready for the gleaning. ^ 

Wt will take our next glance in the later years of 
the fifteenth centuiy, a few years after the death of 
the great conqueror. The momentary break-up of the 
power -of the Ottoman has been followed by the greatest 
of his conquests. All now is over. The New Borne is 
the seat of barbarian power, Trebizond, Peloponn^sos, 
'Athens, Euboia, the remnant of independent Epeiros, 
Servia, Bosnia, Albania, all are gathered in. The 
islands are still mostly untouched; but the whole 
mainland is conquered, save where Venice still holds 
her outposts, and where the warrior prelates of the 
Black Mountain, the one independent Christian power 
from the Save to Tainaros, have entered on their career 
of undying glory. With these small exceptions, the 
whole dominion of the Macedonian Emperors has passed 
^into Ottoman hands, together with ^ vast tributary 
dominion beyond the Danube, much of which had never 
bowed to either Borne. At the end of another century, 
we see all Hungary, save a tributary remnant, a subject 
land of the Turk. We see Venice shorn of Cyprus and 
all her Peloponnesian possessions. The Dukes have 
gone from Naxos and the Knights from Bhodes, and 
the Mussulman lord of so many Christian lands has 
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spread his power over his fellow Mussulmans in Syria, 
i^pt, and Africa. Another century passes, and the ' — • — ^ 
tidf is turned. The Turk can still conquer; he has 
won Crete for long and Podolia for a moment. But 
the crescent has passed away for ever from Buda and 
from the Western isles it has passed away for a 
moment from Corinth and all Peloponn^sos. At the 
end of another century we see the Turk’s immediate leoo. 
possession bounded by the Save and the Danube, and 
his overlordship bounded by the Dniester. His old 
rivals Poland and Venice are no more ; but the power 
of Austria hems in his Slavonic provinces; France 
struggles for the islands off his western shore ; Eussia 
watches him from the peninsula so long held by the 
free Goth and the free Greek. Seventy-eight years isia 
more, and his shadow of overlordship ends at the 
Danube, his shadow of immediate dominion ends at the 
Balkan. Free Greece, free Servia, free Eoumania — 
Thessaly set free, while Joannina is denied the boon lesi. 
twice promised — Montenegro again reaching to her 
own sea — Bulgaria parted into three, but longing for 
reunion — Bosnia, Herzegovina, Cyprus, held in a 
mysterious way by neighbouring or distant European 
powers — all join to form, not so much a picture as a 
dissolving view. We see in them a transitional state 
of things, which, at each of its stages, diplomacy fondly 
believes to be an eternal settlement of an eternal ques- 
tion, but of which reason and history can say only that 
we know not what a day may bring forth. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE BALTIC LANDS. 

OuB sfirvey of the two Empires and of the powers 
which sprang out of them has still left out of sight 
a large part of Europe, including some lands which 
formed part of the elder Empire. It is only indirectly 
that we have spoken of the extreme north, the extreme 
east, or the extreme west, of Europe. In all these 
regions powers have risen and fallen which might pass 
for shadows of the two Empires of Eome. Thus in the 
north-west lie two great islands with a following of 
smaller ones, of which the elder Empire never held 
more than part of the greater island and those among 
the smaller ones which could not be separated from it. 
Britain passed for a world of its own, and the princes 
who rose to a ^least-Imperial position within that world 
took, by a kind of analogy, the titles of Empire.^ 
In the extreme north are a larger and smaller peninsula, 
with their attendant islands, which lay wholly beyond 
the elder Empire, and of which the later Western 
Empire took in only a very small part for a short time^t 
The momentary union of these two insular and penin* 
sular systems, of Britain and Scandinavia, formed more 
truly a third Empire of the North, fully the fellow of 
those of the East and West.^ In the south-west of 

f 

. * See above, p. 161 , , ^ » 
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Europe again lies another peninsula, wlii<^>was Tully 
incorporated with the elder Empire, parts of wHch*--^ 
at two opposite ends — belonged to the Empire of 
Justinian and to the Empire of Charles, but whose 
history, as a whole, stands apart from that of either 
the Eastern or the Western Eoman power. And in 
Spain also, as being, like Britain, in some sort a world 
of its o'^m, the leading power asserted an Imperial rank. 
As Wessex had its Emperors, so had Castile. 

Britain, Scandinavia, and Spain, thus form^three 
marked geographical wholes, three great divisions of 
that part of Europe which lay outside the bounds of 
either Empire at the time of the separation. But the 
geographical position of the three regions has led to 
marked differences in their history. Insular Britain 
is wholly oceanic. Peninsular Spain and Scandinavia 
have each an oceanic side; but each has also a side 
towards one of the great inland seas of Europe — Spain 
towards the Mediterranean, Scandinavia towards the 
northern Mediterranean, the Baltic. But the Baltic 
side of Scandinavia has been of far greater relative 
importance than the Mediterranean side of Spain. Of 
the three chief Spanish kingdoms Aragon alone has a 
Mediterranean history ; the seaward course of Castile 
and Portugal was oceanic. Of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms Norway alone is wholly oceanic. Denmark 
is more Baltic than oceanic ; the whole historic life of 
Sweden lies on the Baltic coasts. The Mediterranean 
position of Aragon enabled her to win whole kingdoms 
as her dependencies. But they were not geographically 
continuous, and they never could be incorporated. 
Sweden^ on th^other hand, was able to establish a con- 
tinuous doxninion on both sides of the gre|t northern 
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CH^. gulfs, and to make at least a nearer approach to the 
incorporation of her conquests than Aragon could ever 
make. The history of Sweden mainly consists in the 

oi Binsden. growth and the loss of her dominion in the Baltic lands 
out of her own peninsula. It is only in quite modem 
times that the union of the crowns, though not of the 
kingdoms, of Sweden and Norway has created a power 
wholly peninsular and equally Baltic and oceanic. 

This eastern aspect of Scandinavian history needs 

western the more to be insisted on, because there is another 

aspects ot . , , 

na^* which we are naturally more likely to be 

struck. Scandinavian inroads and conquests — ^inroads 
and conquests, that is, from Denmark and Norway — 
make up a large part of the early history of Gaul and 
Britain. When this phase of their history ends, the 
Scandinavian kingdoms are apt to pass out of our sight,, 
till we are perhaps surprised at the great part which 
they suddenly play in Europe in the seventeenth 
century. But both Denmark and Sweden had mean- 
while been running their course in the lands north, 
east, and south of the Baltic. And it is this Baltic Side 
of their history which is of primary importance in our 
general European view. 

The Baltic It follows then that, for the purposes of our present 

Iftnds gene 

wily* survey, while the British islands and the Spanish pen-^ 
insula will each claim a distinct treatment, we cannot 
separate the Scandinavian peninsulas from the general 
mass of the Baltic lands. We must look at Scandi 
navia in close geographical connexion with the region 
which stretches from the centre to the extreme east of 

The Europe, a region which, while by no means wholly Sla- 

Notthem • • i 1 a 

gjwnio vonic, IS best marked as containing the seats of the 
northern branch of the Slavonic race* lliis region has a 
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constant connexion with both German and Scandinavian 
history. It takes in those wide lands, once Slavonic, 
which have at various times been more or less 
thoroughly incorporated with Germany, l)ut which did 
not become German without vigorous efforts to make 
large parts of them Scandinavian. In another part of 
our survey we have watched them join on to the 
Teutonic body ; we must now watch them drop off 
from the Slavonic body. And with them we must take 
another glimpse at those among the Northern Slaves who 
passed under the power of the Magyar, and of that com- 
posite dominion which claims the Magyar crown among 
many others. These North-Slavonic lands which have 
passed to non-Slavonic rulers form a region stretching 
from Holstein to the Austrian kingdom of Galicia 
and Lodomeria and to the Slovak and Euthenian dis- 
tricts of Hungary. But above all, this North-Slavonic 
region takes in those two branches of the Slavonic race 
which have in turn lorded it over one another, neither 
•of which passed permanently under the lordship of 
'either Empire, but one of which owed its unity and 
natiojial life to settlers from the Scandinavian North. 
That is to say, it is the land of the Pole and the Eussian, 
the land of the two branches of the Slavonic race which 
passed severally under the spiritual dominion of the 
elder and the younger Eome without passing under the 
temporal dominion of either. And within the same 
region we have to deal with the remnant that is left of 
those ancient nations, Aryan and non- Aryan, which so 
long refused all obedience to either Church as well as to 
• either Empire. The region at which we now look takes 
in the land of those elder brethren of the European 
family ^whose speech has changed less than any other 
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* Eurbpean tongue from the Aryan speech once common to 

— ' all. Alongside of the Orthodox Eussian, of the Catholic 
^ Pole, of the S^s^ede first Catholic and then Lutheran, we 
have to look on the long abiding heathendom of the 
Non-i^wi Lithuanian and the Prussian.^ And at their side we" 
have to look on older races still, on th^ prse- Aryan 
nations on either side of the Bothnian and Finnish gulfs. 
The history of the eastern coast of the Baltic is the 
history of the struggle for the rule or the destruction of 
these ancient nations at the hands of their Teutonic 


and Slavonic neighbours. 

centeai The whole North-Slavonic region, north-eastern 
SSfNorth- rather than central with regard to Europe in general,. 

SlftTonio , , ■> . 

has still a central character of its own. It is con- 
nected with the history of northern, of western, and 
of south-eastern Europe. The falling away of so 
^ many Slavonic lands to Germany is of itself no small 
part of German history. But besides this, the strictly 
^ Polish and Eussian area marches at once on the 

Western Empire, on the lands which fringe the Eastern 
Empire, on the Scandinavian North, and on the bar- 
barian lands to the north-east. This last feature is a 
characteristic both of the North-Slavonic region and of 
Bwbarian the Scandinavian peninsula. Norway, Sweden, Eussia, 
are the only European powers whose land has always- 
marched on the land of barbarian neighbours, and which 
have therefore been able to conquer and colonize in 
barbarian lands simply by extending their own frontiers. 
This was done by Norway and Sweden as far as their- 


^ A common name for these closely allied nations Is sometimes 
needed. Lettie is the most convenient ; Lett, with the adjective 
LeUishf is the special name of one of the obscurer members of the; 
family, 
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geographical position allowed them ; but it has beep done ^ 
on a far greater scale by Eussia. While other European ; 

nations have conquered and colonized by sea, Eussia, s 

the one European state of later times which has marched ^ 

upon Asia, has found a boundless field for conquest and / 
colonization by land. She has had her India, her ' , 
Canada, and her Australia, her Mexico, her Brazil, her 
Java, and her Algeria, geographically continuous with 
her European territory. This fact is the key to much 
in the later history of Eussia. 

With regard to the two Empires, the lands round 
the Baltic show us several relations. In Scandinavia, iMdsto 

^ . the two 

Norway stands alone in never naving had anything to Bmpiree. 
do with the Eoman power in any of its forms. Sweden 
itself has always been equally independent ; but in later Beiationa 
times Swedish kings have held fiefs within the Western 
Empire. The position of Denmark has naturally caused 
it to have much more to do with its Eoman or German 
neighbour. In earlier times some Danish kings became 
vassals of the Empire for the Danish crown; others 
made conquests within the lands of the Empire. In 
later times Danish kings have held fiefs within the 
.Gterman kingdom and have been members of the more 
modern Confederation. The western parts of the Slavonic 
region became formally part of the Western Empire. 

But this was.^after the Empire had put on the character 
of a German state ; these lands were not drawn to it from 
its strictly Imperial side. Poland sometimes passed in poiandwid 
early days for a fief of the German kingdom ; in later days Empire, 
it was divided between the two chief powers which ^ 

arose out of that kingdom. Eussia, on the other hand, 

%the pupil of the Eastern Empire, has never been the >*^-1 

subject or th^ vassal of either Empire, yjlien Eussia 
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had An external overlord, he was an Asiatic barbarian. 

" — ^ ^ The peculiar relation between Eussia and Constantinople, 
spiritual subn^ission combined with temporal indepen- 
dence, has led to the appearance in Eussia of Imperial 
Bnssia. ideas and titles with a. somewhat different meaning from 
that with which they were taken in Spain and in 
Britain. The Eussian prince claims the Imperial style 
and bearings, not so much as holding an Imperial 
position in a world of his own, as because the most 
powerful prince of the Eastern Church in some sort 
inherits the position of the Eastern Emperor in the 
general world of Europe. 

§ 1. The Scandinavian Lands after the Separation of 
the Empires, 

At the end of the eighth century the Scandinavian 
and Slavonic inhabitants of the Baltic lands as yet 
hardly touched one another. The most northern 
^ Scandinavians and the most northern Slaves were still 

far apart ; if the two races anywhere marched on one 
another, it must have been at the extreme south-western 
TheBai- comer of the Baltic coast. The greater part of that 
maMy coast, all its northem and eastern parts, was still held 

heldbythe . r ^ 

earlier by the earlier nations, Aryan and non-Aryan. But, 
Formation within the two Scandinavian peninsulas, the three 
siimdi. Scandinavian nations were fast forming. A number 
kingdoms, of kindred tribes were settling down into the king- 
doms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden,^ which, 
sometimes separate, sometimes united, have existed 
ever since. 

Of these three, Denmark, the only one which had 
a frontier towards the Empire, was naturally the first to 
>% * See above, p. 131. * 
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play « part in general European history. In the course 
of the tenth century, under the half-mythical Gorm and 
his successors Harold and Sven, the Danish kingdom 
itself, as distinguished from other lands held in after 
times by its kings, reached nearly its full historical 
extent in the two peninsulas and the islands between 
them. Halland and Sk&ne or Scania^ it must always be 
remembered, are from the beginning at least as Danish 
as Zealand and Jutland. The Eider remained the frontier 
towards the Empire, save during part of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when the Danish frontier withdrew 
to the Dannewerk, and the land between the two 
boundaries formed the Danish March of the Empire. 
Tinder Cnut the old frontier was restored. 

The name of Northmen^ which the Franks used in 
^ laxer way for the Scandinavian nations generally, was 
•confined to the people of Norway, These were formed 
into a single kingdom under Harold Harfagra late in 
the ninth century. The Norwegian realm of that day 
4stretched far beyond the bounds of the later Norway, 
having an indefinite extension over tributary Finnish 
tribes as far as the White Sea. The central part of 
the eastern side of the northern peninsula, between 
Denmark to the south and the Finnish nations to 
the north, was held by two Scandinavian settlements 
which grew into the Swedish kingdom. These were 
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^ See Einhard, Annals A. 815, where we read, ‘trails j®gidoram 
fluvium in terrain Nordmannorum . . . perveniunt.* So Vita 
Karoli 12 * Dani ac Sueones quos Nortmannos vocamus,’ and 14, 
* Nortmanni qui Dani vocantur.* But Adam of Bremen (ii. 3) speaks 
of ‘ mare novissimum, quod Nortmannos a Danis dirimit.' But the 
name includes the Swedes : as in i. 63 he says, ‘ Sueones et Gothi, 
vel, si ita melius dicuntur, Nortmanni,* and i. 16, ‘ Dani et ceteri qui 
trans Daniam sunt populi ab historicis Frcmcortm onmes Nordmanni 
vTTocantur,* 
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of rthe Swedes strictly so called^ anil the 

' Gedtas or Gauta. This last name has- naturally be^ 
confounded "^th that of the Goths, and has given 
the title of King of the Gotha to the princes of 
Sweden. Gothland^ east and west, lay on each side of 
Lake Wettern. Swithiod or Svealayid, Sweden proper, . 
lay on both sides of the great arm of the sea whose 
entrance is guarded by the modern capital. The union 
of Svealand* and Gothland made up the kingdom of 
Sweden. Its early boundaries towards both Denmark 
and Norway were fluctuating. Wermeland, immediately 
to the north of Lake Wenern, and Jamteland farther to- 
the north, were long a debateable land. At the begin- 
, ning of the twelfth century Wermeland passed finally 
to Sweden, and Jamteland for several ages to Norway: 
Bleking again, at the south-east corner of the peninsula^ 
was a debateable land between Sweden and Denmark 
which passed to Denmark. For a land thus bounded 
the natural course of extension by land lay to the 
north, along the west coast of the gulf of Bothnia. In 
the course of the eleventh century at the latest, Sweden 
began to spread itself in that direction over Helaing- 
land. 


Sweden had thus a better opportunity than Denmark 
and Norway for extension of her own borders by land* 
Meanwhile Denmark and Norway, looking to the west, 
ttSoMies great time of Oceanic conquest and coloniza- 

tion in the ninth and tenth centuries.^ These two pro- 
^ cesses must be distinguished. Some lands, like th§ 
oon«|nest8. Northumbrian and East-Anglian kingdoms in Britain and. 
. ^ the duchy of Normandy in Gaul, received Scandinavian 
princes and a Scandinavian element in their population, 
^ ^ See above, pp. 131, 158-9. 
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withQut the geographical area of Scandinavia being ci^lV. yr^ 
extended. But that area may be looked on as being — ■ — ^ 
extended by colonies like those of Orkney^ Sh 4 iland^ Cokmws. 
Faroe j the islands off the western coast of Scotland, 

Ma% Iceland^ Greenland, Some of these lands were .''5' 
actually discovered and settled for the first time by the ^ * 


Northmen. The settlements in the extreme north of 


Britain, in Caithness and Sutherland^^and those on the 
coast of Ireland, Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, may setm- 

, m in. 

also pass as outposts of Scandinavia on Celtic ground. Mand. 
Of these outlying Scandinavian lands, some of the 
islands, especially Iceland, have remained Scandinavian ; 
the settlements on the mainland of Britain and Ireland, 
and on the islands nearest to them, have been merged 
in the British kingdoms or have become dependencies 
of the British crown. 


Against this vast range of Oceanic settlement there 
is as yet little to set in the form of Baltic conquest on 
the part of Norway and Denmark. Norway indeed 
hardly could become a Baltic power. But there was 
a Danish occupation of Samland in Prussia in the tenth 
century, which caused that land to be reckoned among m. 
the kingdoms which made up the Northern Empire of 
Cnut.^ There is also the famous settlement of the , 


Jomsburg Wikings at the mouth of the Oder. But the 
great eastern extension of Danish power came later. 

Nor did the lasting Swedish occupation of the lands 
east of the gulf of Bothnia begin till the twelfth century. 

But there is no doubt that, long before this, there were , ,, ^ 

Swedish inroads and occasional Swedish conquests in 
other parts of the Baltic lands. Thus Curland is said 

to have been won for a while by Sweden, and to have SSuA y; 

; ‘ , ‘to 

" - v; . , i See Adam of Breioen, iv. 16.x , -r ' 
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cap. been again won back by its own £ettic people.^ The 
' — ninth c^tury indeed saw a wonderful extension of 
Scandinavian dominion far to the east and far to the 
south. But it was neither ordinary conquest nor ordi- 
nary settlement. No new Scandinavian people was 
planted, as in Orkney and Iceland. Nor were Scandi- 
^ navian outposts planted, as in Ireland. But Scandinavian 
Buaaa. princes, who in three generations lost all trace of their 
Scandinavian brigin, created, under the name of Russia^ 
the greatest of Slavonic powers. The vast results of 
their establishment have been results on the history and 
geography of the Slaves; on Scandinavian geography 
it had no direct effect at all. Still it forms a connecting 
link between the Scandinavian lands west and north of 
the Baltic and the Slavonic region to the east and south 
of that sea. 

§ 2. The Lands East and South of the Baltic at the 
Separation of the Empires. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the inland 
region stretching from the Elbe to a line a little beyond 
the Dnieper was continuously held by various Slavonic 
nations. Their land marched on the German kingdom 
at one end, and on various Finnish and Turkish nations 
at the other. But their seaboard was comparatively 
lack small. Wholly cut off from the Euxine, from the 
northern Ocean, and from the great gulfs of the Baltic, 
their only coast was that which reaches from the modern 
haven of Kiel to the mouth of the Vistula. And this 
Slavonic coast was gradually brought under German 
influence and dominion, and has been in the end fully 
incorporated with the German state. It follows then 
* See Adam of Bremen, iv. 16. 
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that, in tracing the history of the chief Slavonic powers 
in this region, of Bohemia, Poland, and Eussia, we are 
dealing with powers which are almost wholly inland. 
At the time of the separation of the Empires, there was 
no one great Slavonic power in these parts, One 
such, with Bohemia for its centre, had shown itself 
for a moment in the seventh century. This was the 
kingdom of Samo, which, if its founder was really 
of Frankish birth, forms an exact parallel to Bulgaria 
and Eussia, also Slavonic powers created by foreign 
princes.^ The next considerable power which arose 
nearly on the same ground was the Qreat-Moravian 
kingdom of Sviatopluk, which passed away before the 
advance of the Magyars. Before its fall the Eussian 
power had already begun to form itself far to the 
north-east. Looking at the map just before the be- 
ginning of the momentary Moravian and the lasting 
Eussian power, the North-Slavonic nations fall into four 
main historical groups. There are, first, the tribes to 
the north-west, whose lands, answering roughly to the 
modern Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and 
Saxony, have been thoroughly germanized. Secondly, 
there are the tribes to the south-west in Bohemia^ 
Moravia^ and Lusatia^ which were brought under 
German dominion or supremacy, but from which 
Slavonic nationality has not in the same sort passed 
away. Silesia, connected in different ways with both 
these groups, forms the link between them and the third 
group. This is formed by the central tribes of the whole 

^ The origin of Samo and the chief seat of his dominion, 
■whether Bohemia or Carinthia, is discussed by Professor Fasching 
of Mai burg (Austria) in the Zweit&r Jahreshenxm der hh, StaaU^ 
Ohtn'eakthvlein Marhnrg, 1872, 
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re^ri,' lying between the Magyar to the south and 
Prussian to the north, whose union made up the 
I SS* original Polish^ kingdom. Lastly, to the east lie the 

BMtom tribes which joined to form the original Ejassian state. 
SSim. Looking at these groups in our own time, we may 
say that from the first of them all signs of Slavonic 
nationality have passed away. The second and third, 
* speaking roughly, k^ep nationality without political 
independence. The fourth group has grown into the 
one great modern power whose ruling nationality is 
Slavonic. 

, With regard to the first group, we have now to 
trace from the Slavonic side the same changes of frontier 
which we have already slightly glanced at from the 
German side. In the land between the Elbe and the 
Oder, taking the upper course of those rivers as repre- 
sented by their tributaries the Saale and the Bober, 
we find that division of the Slaves which their own 
3?oiaA>io historian marks off as Polahic} These asrain fall 

under three groups. First, to the south, in the modern 
sorabi, Saxouy, are the Sorabi, the northern Serbs, cut off 

for ever from their southern brethren by the Magyar 
inroad. , To the north of them lie the Leuticii, Weleti^ 
WeUtahi^ or Wiltai, and other tribes stretching to the 
Baltic in modem Mecklenburg and western Pomerania. 
In the north-west corner, in Mecklenburg and eastern 
Holstein, were the Obotrites^ Wagri, and other tribes. 
Through the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries tbe,^ 
relation 'between these lands andfthe Western Empire 
' was >» not unlike the relation of the southern Slaves 
to the Eastern Empire during the same ages. Only 
* See S< ^ afiirik, Slomische AUertkilimri ii. 503. 
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the Weatern Emperors never had such a rival on , 

their immediate border as the 'Bulgaria of Simeon " — - — ';V 
or SamueL The Slavonic tribes on the north-eastern piudiua. ; 

tioiw of ' 

border of th^ Western Empire were tributary or* in- tributeand 
dependent, according as* the Empire was strong or 
weak. Tributary under Charles the Great, tributary 
again under the great Saxon kings, they had an inter- 
mediate period of independence.!^ The German do- 
minion, which fell back in the latter part of the tenth 
century, was again asserted by the Saxon dukes and 
margraves in the eleventh and twelfth. Long before Vmoi 

® con(3[ti6st. 

the end of the twelfth century the work was done. 

The German dominion, and with it the Christian re- 
ligion, had been forced on the Slaves between Elbe 
and Oder. 

The Serbs between Elbe and Saale seem to have conqne«k 

- of the 

been the earliest and the most thoroughly conquered, soraw. 
They never won back their full independence after the 
victories of the first Saxon kings. The Serbs between 
Elbe and Bober, sometimes tributary to the Empire, 
were also sometimes independent, sometimes under the 
superiority of kindred powers like Poland or Bohemia. 

The lands included in the mark of Meissen were Meissen. . 
thoroughly Germanized by the twelfth century. But in 
the lands included in the mark of Lausitz or Lusatia the Luaatia. 
Slavonic speech and nationality still keep a firm hold. 

The Leutician land to the north was lost and won The 

, -n 1 I<eotieians» 

over and over again. Branihor^ the German Branden-- 
bttrgy was often taken and retaken during a space of two 
hundred years. Lat%in the tenth century the whole 98i. 
land' won back its freedom. In the eleventh it came ioao-iidi. 
under the Polish power. At last, the rmgn of Albert 
the Bear finally added to Germany th#|. land which iwA-iuiT* ' 

- ' I „ 
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was to contain tlie latest German capital, and made 
— * — ^ ' Brandenburg a German mari/ " 

» In the la^d lying on that narrow part of. the 
^ Baltic which bore the special name of the Slavonic 

Gulfj the alternations of revolt and submission, from 
the ninth century to the twelfth, were endless. Here 
we can trace out native dynasties, one of which has 
.lasted to our own day. The mark of the Billungs^ 
Kingdom alternates with the hinqdom of Sclavinia^ and the king- 
dom of Sclavinia alternates between heathen and 
SSaf Christian princes. At last, in the twelfth century, the 

1181. last heathen King of the Wends became the first 

House of Christian Duke, the founder of the house of Mecklen- 

burg. burg. Part of this region, Western Pomerania and 

the island of RUgen, became, both in this and in 
later times, a special borderland of Germany and 
Scandinavia. Etlgen and the neighbouring coast 
^ Danish possession in the twelfth century, and 
so remained into the fourteenth. The kingdom of 
1214 - 1228 . Sclavinia itself became Danish for a short season. A 
Scandinavian power appeared again in the same region 
in the seventeenth century. With these exceptions, 
the history of these lands from the twelfth century 
onward, is that of members of the German kingdom. 

It was otherwise with the second group, with the 
Slaves who dwelled within the fence of the Giant Moun- 
tains, and with their neighbours to the north-east, on 
the upper course of the Oder as well as on the Wag and 
Ku^om the northern Morava. Here a ^avonic kingdom haa 
hemi*. Uvcd on to this day, though it early passed under Ger- 
man supremacy, and though it has been for ages ruled 
1 See above, p. 198, 
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by German kings. Bohemia^ the land ot the Czechs^ 
tributary to Charles the Great, part of the kingdom of 
Sviatopluk, became definitely a German fief through 
the wars of the Saxon kings. But this did not hinder 
Bohemik from becoming, later in the century, an ad- 
vancing and conquering power, the seat of a short-lived 
dominion, like those of Samo and Sviatopluk. To the 
east of the Czechs of Bohemia lie the Moravians and 
Slovaks^ that branch of the Slavonic race which formed 
the centre of the kingdom of Sviatopluk, and which bore 
the main brunt of the Magyar invasion. A large part of 
the Slaves of this region fell permanently under Magyar 
rule; so did Moravia itself for a season. Since then 
Bohemia and Moravia have usually had a common 
destiny. Later in the century the Czechish dominion 
reached to the Oder, and took in the Northern Chro- 
batia on the upper Vistula. This dominion passed away 
with the great growth of the Polish power. Bohemia 
itself for a moment, Moravia for a somewhat longer 
time, became Polish dependencies, and the Magyar won 
a further land between the Wag and the Olzava. 
Later events led to another growth of Bohemia, in more 
forms than one, but always as a member of the Eoman 
Empire and the German kingdom. 

While our second group thus passed under German 
dominion without ceasing to be Slavonic, among the 
third group a great Slavonic power arose whose 
adhesion to the Western Church made it part of the 
general Western worlds but which was never brought 
under the lasting supremacy of the Western Empire. 
Large parts of the old Polish lands have passed 
under German rule ; some parts have %i^en largely 
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germanused. But Poland, m a whole, has never been 
either germanized or brought under lasting German rule. 
Holding the*^ most central position of any European 
state, Poland has had to struggle against enemies from 
every quarter, against the Swede from the Baltic and 
the Turk from tLe Danube. But the distinguishing 
feature of its history has been its abiding rivalry with 
the Slavonic land to the east of it. The common 
history of Poland and Eussia is a history of conquest 
and partition, wrought by whichever power was at the 
time the stronger. 

Our first glimmerings of light in these parts show us 
a number of kindred tribes holding the land between 
Oder and Vistula, with the coast between the mouths 
of those rivers. East of the Vistula they are cut oflT 
from the sea by the Prussians ; but in the inland region 
they stretch somewhat to the east of that river. To 
the west the Oder and Bober may be taken as their 
boundary. But the upper course of these rivers is the 
home of another kindred people, the northern branch 
of the Chrobatians or Croats, whose land of White 
Chrobaiia stretched on both sides of the Carpa- 
thians. These Slaves of the central and lower Oder 
and Vistula would seem to be best distinguished as 
Lechs ; Poland is the name of the land rather than of 
the people. Mazovia^ Gujavia^ Silesia — the German 
Schlesien — with the sea land, Pomore^ Pommem^ or 
Pomerania^ mark different districts held by kindred 
tribes. In the tenth century a considerable power arose 
for the first time in these regions, having its centre 
between the Warta and the Vistula, at Gniezno or 
Gnesen^ the abiding metropolitan city of Poland. The 
extent of fke new power imder the first Christian 
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prince MieczSslaf answered nearly to the later Great 
Poland, Mazovia, and Silesia. But the Polish duke 
became a vassal of the Empire for his lands west of 
Warta, and suffered some dismemberments to the ad- ^ 
vantage of Bohemia. Under his sonw-Boleslaf, Poland 
rose to the same kind of momentary greatness to which 
Moravia and Bohemia had already risen. The do- 
minions of Boleslaf took in, for longer or shorter 
times, Bohemia, Moravia, Lusatia, Silesia, Pomerania, 
Prussia, part of Russia, and part of that middle Slavonic 
land which became the mark of Brandenburg, the dis- 
tricts of Barnim and Custrin. Of this great dominion 
some parts fell away during the life of Boleslaf, and 
other parts at his * death. But he none the less esta- 
blished Poland as a power, and some of his conquests 
were abiding. Western Pomerania, Silesia, Baniim and 
Custrin, were kept for a longer or shorter time ; and 
Chrobatia north of the Carpathians — the southern part 
fell to the Magyar at his death — remained, under the 
name of Little Poland, as long as Poland lasted at all. 
It supplied the land with its second capital, Cracow, 
From this time Poland ranked sometimes as a kingdom, 
sometimes as a duchy. ^ Constant divisions among mem- 
bers of the ruling house, occasional admissions of the 
outward supremacy of the Empire, did not destroy its 
national unity and independence. A Polish state always 
lived on. And from the end of the thirteenth century, 
it took its place as an important European kingdom, 
holding a distinctive position as the one Slavonic power 

^ The Poles claim Boleslaf the First as the first king. But 
Lambert (1067), who strongly insists on the tributary condition of 
Poland, makes Boleslaf the Second the first king. Ill any case the 
royal dignify, was forfeited after the death of Boleslaf Second. 
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at once attached to the Western Church and indepen- 
dent of the Western Empire. 


To the east of the Lechs and Chrobatians lay tliat 
, ' great group of SJ^ivonic tribes whose distinctive histori- 

'Eeiatfons cal character is that they stood in the same relation to* 

of Bussia 

to the Eastern Christendom in which Poland stood to Western. 

Eastern 

Church. Disciples of the Eastern Church, they were never vassals. 
Teutonic of the Eastem Empire. The Western Slaves were 
Muong brought under Christian and under Teutonic influences- 
west^ by the same process, a process which implied submis- 
sion, or attempted submission, to the Western Empire 
or to some of its princes. The Eastern Slaves were also- 
brought under both Christian and Teutonic influences^ 
but in wholly different shapes. The Teutonic influence 
came first. It did not take the form of submission to 
any existing Teutonic power; it was the creation of 
Bussia a new Slavonic power under Teutonic rulers. Chris- 

created by ^ 

tianity did not come till those Teutonic influences had 
settlement, away, except in their results, and, coming from 
the Eastern centre of Christendom, it had the effect of 
keeping its disciples aloof from both the Christian and 
the Teutonic influences of the West. A group of Sla- 
vonic tribes, without losing their Slavonic character, 
grew up to national unity, and took a national name 
SSsian ^ from Scandinavian settlers and rulers, the Warangians. 
or Russians of the Swedish peninsula.^ 


^ There can be no doubt that the Russian name strictly belongs- 
to the Scandinavian rulers, and not to the Slavonic people. See 
Schafarik, i. 65 ; Historical Essays, iii. 386. The case is parallel to 
that of the Bulgarians and the Franks. Whether the name Rus is. 
a real Scandinavian name or only a name applied to the Swedes by 
the Fins, in either case it was as the name of a Scandinavian p^ple 
that it was first heard in the Slavonic lands. 
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The Eussian power began by the Scandinavian chap. 
leaders obtaining, in the latter half of the ninth century, ' 

the dominion of the most northern members of the 

662 . 

Slavonic race, the Slaves of Novgorod on the Ilmen. Piwt 
Thence they pushed their dominion southwards. East Nwgorod. 
and north-east of the Lechs and Chrobatians lay a itwaian 

*' advance. 

•crowd of Slavonic tribes stretching beyond the Dnieper Extent of 
as far as the upper course of the Oka. Cut off from siav^^™ 
the Baltic by the Fins and Letts, they were cut off 
*from the Euxine by various Turanian races in turn, first 
Magyars, then Patzinaks. To the south-east, from the 
Dnieper to the Caspian, lay the Chazar dominion, to 
which the Slaves east of Dnieper were tributary. To 
the north-east lay a crowd of Finnish tribes, among 
which is only one Finnish power of historic name, the 
kingdom of Great or Black Bulgaria on the Volga. 

Within this region, in the space of fifty years, the Union of 

^ ... eastern 

various Slavonic tribes ioined in different degrees of sieves. 

° , 862 - 912 . 

unity to form the new power, called Russian from its 
Scandinavian leaders. The tribes who were tributary Advance 
to the Chazars were set free, and the Eussian power clazars 

/ ^ and Pins. 

was spread over a certain Finnish area on the Upper 
Volga and its tributaries, nearly as far north as Lake 
Bielo. The centres of the new power were, first Nov- Second 

centre at 

gorod^ and then Kief on the Dnieper. Kief. 

How early the Scandinavian rulers of the new The rulers 
Slavonic power became themselves practically Slavonic become^ 
is shown by the name of the prince Sviatoslaf, of 957-979. 
whom we have already heard in the Danubian Bulgaria. 

Already had Eussian enterprise taken the direction which Russian 

, * enterprise. 

it took in far later days. It was needful for the deve- 
lopement of the new Eussian nation that it should have 
free access to the Euxine. From this they were cut off Euxine. 
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by strange fate for nine hundred years. But from the 
very beginning more than one attempt was made on 
Constantinople, though the Tzargrad^ the Imperial city, 
could be reached only by sailing down the Dnieper 
through' an enemy’s country. Sviatoslaf also appears 
as a conqueror in the lands by the Caucasus and the 
Caspian, and Vladimir, the first Christian prince, won' 
his way to baptism by an attack on the Imperial city of 
Chers6n. 

The oldest Eussia was thus, like the oldest Poland, 
emphatically an inland state ; but Eussia was far more 
isolated than Poland. Its ecclesiastical position kept it 
from sharing the history of the Western Slaves. Its 
geographical position kept it from sharing the history 
of the Servians and Bulgarians. And it must not be 
forgotten that the oldest Eussia was formed mainly of 
lands which afterwards passed under the rule of Poland 
and Lithuania. Little Russia^ Black Rtmia^ White 
Russia^ Red RiLssia, all came under foreign rule. The 
Dnieper, from which Eussia was afterwards cut off, was 
the great central river of the elder Eussia ; of the Don 
and the Volga she held only the upper course. The 
northern frontier barely passed the great lakes of Ladoga 
and Onega, and the Gulf of Finland itself. It seems not 
to have reached what was to be the Gulf of Eiga, but 
some of the Eussiaii princes held a certain supremacy 
over the Finnish and Lettish tribes of that region. 

In the course of the eleventh century, the Eussian 
state, like that of Poland, was divided among princes of 
the reigning family, acknowledging the superiority of 
the great prince of Kief. In the next century the chief' 
power passed from Kief to the northern Vladimir on 
the IQiasma. Thus the former Finnish land of Susdal 
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on the upper tributaries of the Volga became the cradle 
of the second’ Eussian power. Novgorod the Great 
meanwhile, under elective princes, clmmed, like its 
neighbour Pskof (PfesAaw), to rank among common- 
wealths. Its dominion was spread far over the Finnish 
tribes to the north and east ; the White sea, and, far 
‘ more precious, the Finnish gulf, had now a Russian 
seaboard. It was out of Vladimir and Novgorod that 
the Russia of the future was to grow. Meanwhile a 
crowd of principalities, Polotsk, Smolensk, the Seoerian 
Novgorod, Tchemigof, and others, grew up on the Duna 
and Dnieper. Far to the east arose the commonwealth 
of Viatka, and on the frontiers of Poland and Hungary 
lay the principality of Halicz or Galicia, which afterwards 
grew for a while into a powerful kingdom. 

Meanwhile in the lands on the Euxine the old 
enemies, Patzinaks and Chazars, gave way to the 
Cumans^ known in Russian history as Polovtzi and 
Parthi. They spread themselves from the Ural river 
to the borders of Servia and Danubian Bulgaria, cutting 
off Russia from the Caspian. In the next century 
Russians and Cumans — ^momentary allies — fell before 
the advance of the Mongols, commonly known in 
European history as Tartars. Known only as ravagers 
in the lands more to the west, over Russia they become 
overlords for two hundred and fifty years. All that 
escaped absorption by the Lithuanian became tributary 
to the Mongol. StiU the relation was only a tributary 
one; Russia was never incorporated in the Mongol 
dominion, as Servia and Bulgaria were incorporated in 
the Ottoman dominion. But Kief was overthrown ; 
Vladimir became dependent; Novgorod remained the 
* See above, pp. 367, 440, 
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true representative of free Eussia in the Baltic 
lands. 

But besides the Slaves of Poland and Eussia, our 
survey takes in also the ancient races by which both 
Poland and Eussia were so largely cut off from the 
Baltic. Down to the middle of the twelfth century, 
notwithstanding occasional Polish or Scandinavian 
occupations, those [races still kept their hold of the 
whole Baltic north-eastwards from the mouth of the 
Vistula The non-Aryan Fins, besides their seats to 
the north, still kept the coast of Esthland and Livland^ 
in Latin shape Esthonia and Livonia^ from the Finnish 
gulf to the Duna and slightly beyond, taking in a small 
strip of the opposite peninsula. The inland part of 
the later Livland was held by the Letts^ the most 
northern branch of the ancient Aryan settlers in Ithis 
region. Of this family were the tribes of Curland in 
their own peninsula, of Samigola or Semigallia, the 
Samaites of Samogitia to the south, the proper Lithu- 
anians south of them, the Jatwages, Jatvingi — in many 
spellings — forming a Lithuanian wedge between the 
Slavonic lands of Mazovia and Black Eussia. The 
Lithuanians, strictly so called, reached the coast just 
north of the Niemen; from the mouth of the Memen 
to the mouth of the Vistula the coast was held by the 
Prussians. Of these nations, Aryan and non-Aryan, 
the Lithuanians alone founded a national dominion in 
historic times. The history of the rest is simply the 
history of their bondage, sometimes of their uprooting. 

Taking a general survey of the lands round the 
Baltic about the middle of the twelfth century, we see 
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the three Scandinavian kingdoms, the first fully formed ch^. 
states in these regions, all living and vigorous powers, ' — ^ ' 
but with fluctuating boundaries. Their western colonies 
are still Scandinavian. East and south t)f the Baltic 
they have not got beyond isolated and temporary 
-enterprises. The Slavonic nations on the middle Elbe 
have fallen under German dominion; to the south, 
Bohemia and its dependencies keep their Slavonic 
nationality under German supremacy. Poland, often 
•divided and no longer conquering, still keeps its 
frontier, and its position as the one independent Slavonic 
power belonging to the Western Church. Eussia, the 
great Eastern Slavonic power, has risen to unity and 
greatness under Scandinavian masters, and has again 
broken up into states connected only by a feeble tie. 

The submission of Eussia to barbarian invaders comes 
later than our immediate survey ; but the weakening 
of the Eussian power both by division and by sub- 
mission is an essential element in the state of things 
which now begins. This is the spread in different Teutonic 

^ ^ ^ advance, 

ways of Teutonic dominion, German and Scandinavian, 

•over the southern and eastern coasts of the Baltic, 
largely at the expense of the Slaves, still more largely 
at the expense of the primitive nations, Aryan and non- 
Aryan. 

§ 3. The German Dominion on the Baltic. 

In the first half of the twelfth century, no Teutonic 
power, German or Scandinavian, had any lasting hold 
•on any part of the eastern coast of the Baltic or its 
gulfs, nor had any such power made any great advances 
on the southern coast. Early in the fourteenth century 
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i;lie ^hole of these coasts had been brought into different 
degrees, of submission to several Teutonic powers, 
German and ^andinavian. Of the two influences the 
German has been the more abiding. Scandinavian do- 
minion has now wholly passed away from these coasts, 
and it is only in the lands north of the Finnish gulf 
that it can be said to have ever been really lasting. 
But German influence has destroyed, assimilated, or 
brought to submission, the whole of the earlier inhabi- 
tants, from Wagria to Esthland. In our own day the 
whole coast, from the isle of EUgen to the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, is in the possession of two powers, one 
German, one Slavonic. But German influence abides 
beyond the bounds of German rule. Not only have 
Pomerania and Prussia become German in every 
sense, but Curland, Livland, and Esthland, under the 
dominion of Eussia, are still spoken of as German 
provinces. 

This great change was brought about by a singular 
union of mercantile, missionary, and military enterprise. 
The beginning came from Scandinavia, when the 
Swedish King Saint Eric undertook the conquest and 
conversion of the proper Finland, east of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Here, in the space of about a century, a 
great province was added to the Swedish kingdom, a 
province whose eastern boundary greatly shifted, but 
the greater part of which remained Swedish down to 
the present century. To the south of the Gulf of Fin-^ 
land the changes of possession have been endless. Th^ 
settled dominion of Sweden in those lands comes later ; 
Danish occupation, though longer, was only temporary. 
Soon after the beginning of Swedish conquest in Fin- 
land began the work of German mercantile enterprise^ 
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followed fifty years later by German conquest and 
conversion, in Livland and the neighbouring lands. 
This hindered the growth of any native power on those 
coasts. Even Lithuania in the days of its greatness was 
cut off from the sea. Whatever tendencies towards 
Eussian supremacy had arisen in those parts were 
hindered from growing into Eussian dominion. The 
Knights of the Sword in Livland were followed by the 
Teutonic Knights in Prussia, and the two orders became 
one. Further west, the latter part of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century saw a great, 
but mostly short-lived, extension of Danish power over 
both German and Slavonic lands. While the coasts are 
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thus changing hands, the relations of the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
kingdoms to one another are ever shifting. Poland is Polish 

° , gams said 

ever losing territory to the west, and, still more after loases. 
the beginning of its connexion with Ijithuania, ever 
gaining it to the east. And, alongside of princes and The 
sovereign orders, this time is marked by the appearance 
of the first germs of the great German commercial 
league, which, without becoming a strictly territorial 
power, exercised the greatest influence on the disposal 
of power among all its neighbours. 


In Scandinavia itself the chief strictly geographical 
change was a temporary transfer to Sweden in the sc ^^ 
fourteenth century of the Danish lands within the isaa-iseo. 
northern peninsula. At the end of that century came 
the union of Calmar, the principle of which was that Union of 

f * - - j Oafanar. 

the three kingdoms, remaining separate states, snould. 1897. 
be joined under a common sovereign. But this union 
was never firmly established, and the arrangements of ; > 

the three crowns were shifting throughout the fifteenth 
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century ; a lasting state of things came only with the 
fihal breach of the union in the sixteenth century. 
From that tim^, Sweden, under the house of Vasa, 
forms one power ; Denmark and Norway, under the 
house of Oldenburg, form another. 

With regard to the more distant relations of the 
three kingdoms, this period is marked by the gradual 
withdrawal of Scandinavian power from the oceanic 
lands. The union of Iceland and Greenland with Nor- 
way was the union of one Scandinavian land with 
another. But Greenland, the most distant Scandinavian 
land, vanishes from history about the time of the 
Calmar union. The Scandinavian settlements in and 
about the British Islands all passed away. The Ost- 
men of Ireland were lost in the mass of the Teutonic 
settlers who passed from England into Ireland. The 
Western Isles were sold to Scotland ; Man passed under 
Scottish and English supremacy. Orkney and Shetland 
were pledged to the Scottish crown ; and, though never 
formally ceded, they have become incorporated with 
the British kingdom. 

East of the Gulf of Bothnia Swedish rule advanced. 
Attempts at conquest both in Eussia and in Esthland 
failed, but Finland and Carelia were fully subdued, and 
the Swedish power reached to Lake Ladoga. Denmark 
made a more lasting, but still short-lived, settlement in 
Esthland. The growth of Denmark at the other end 
of the Baltic lands began earlier and was checked 
sooner. But at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
things looked as if Denmark was about to become the 
chief power on all the Baltic coasts. 

South of the boundary stream of the Eider the 
lands which make up the modern Holstein formed three 
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settlements, two Teutonic and one Slavonic. To the west chap. 
lay the free Frisian land of DitmaHchen. In the middle — 

Dit- 

were the lands of the Saxons beyond the Elbe — the marsoh^n* 
Holtscetan — with Stormam immediately on the Elbe. Holstein. 
On the Baltic side lay the Slavonic land of Wagria, wa^na. 
which at the beginning of the twelfth century formed 
part of the kingdom of Sclavinia^ a kingdom stretching 
from the haven of Kiel to the islands at the mouth of 
the Oder. In these lands began the eastern advance of Danish 
Denmark in the latter half of the twelfth century. All 
Sclavinia was won, with at least a supremacy over the 
Pomeranian land as far as the Eiddow. Thus far the 
Danish conquests, won mainly over Slaves, continue the 
chain of occasional Scandinavian occupation on those 
coasts, from the tenth century to the nineteenth. In 
another point of view, the Christian advance, the Over- 
throw of the chief centre of Slavonic heathendom in 


EUgen, carries on the work of the Saxon Dukes. But 
in the first years of the next century began a Danish Uanuii 
occupation of German ground. Holstein, and Lubeck Germany, 
itself, were won ; a claim was set up to the free land of 
Ditmarschen; and all these conquests were confirmed 
by an Imperial grant.^ The Danish kings took the 1214. 
title of Kings of the Slaves^ afterwards of the Vandals 
or Wends. But this dominion was soon broken up 
by the captivity of the Danish king Waldemar. The gaii rf 
Eider became again the boundary. Of her Slavonic power. 

O 1 . p 1228-1227 

dominion Denmark kept only an outlying fragment, 


1 This document, granted at Metz in 1214, will be found in 
, iBr4holles’ Historia Diplovnatica, Frid&nd Stcv/ndif i. 347 . It reads 
like a complete surrender of all Imperial rights in both the German 
and the Slavonic conquests of Waldemar. But it may be that it 
seems to have that meaning only because the retreating of Terminus 
was deemed inconceivable. 
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for a hundred years longer still. 

The next changes tended to draw the lands imme- 
diately on each side of the Eider into close connexion 
with one another. The southern part of the Danish 
Yi peninsula, from the Eider to the Aa, became a distinct fief 
of the Danish crown, held by a Danish prince under the 
name of the duchy of South-Jutland — Jutia or Sunder- 
Jutia, In the next century this duchy and the county 
United of Holstciu are found in the hands of the same prince, 
Holstein, and it is held that his grant of the Danish duchy con- 
tained a promise that it should never be united with 
the Danish crown. Henceforth South-Jutland begins 
ffleiilnok spoken of as the duchy of Sleswick. But of the 

KnctTut- lands held together, Sleswick remained a fief of Den- 
s^dck mark, while Holstein remained a fief of the Empire. 
Holstein. The duchy was several times united to the crown 
1424 . and again granted out. At one moment of union the 
Eoman King Sigismund expressly confirmed the union, 
and acknowledged Sleswick as a Danish land. At the 
1448 . next grant of the duchy, its perpetual separation from 
^the crown is alleged to have been again confirmed 
by Christian the First. Yet Christian himself, already 
1480 , king of the three kingdoms, was afterwards elected 
Duke of Sleswick and Count of Holstein. The election 
was accompanied by a declaration that the two princi- 
palities, though the one was held of the Empire and 
the other of the Danish crown, should never be sepa- 
rated. In the same reign an Imperial grant raised the 
1474 . counties of Holstein and Stormam with the land of Dit- 
marschen to the rank of a duchy. But the dominions 
^ ^ of its duke were not a continuous territoty stretching 
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from sea to sea. To the west, Ditmarachen — ^notwith- 
standing a renewed Imperial grants — ^remained free ; to 
the east, some districts of the old Wagria formed the 
bishopric of Liibech But now for the first time the 
same prince reigned in the threefold character of King 
of Denmark, Duke of the Danish fief of Sleswick, and 
Duke of the Imperial fief of Holstein. Endless shiftings, 
divisions, and reunions of various parts of the two 
duchies followed. In the partitions between the royal 
and ducal lines of the house of Oldenburg, the several 
portions of the Kings of Denmark and of the Dukes of 
Gottorp paid no regard to the boundary of the Eider, but 
each was made up of detached parts of both duchies. 
Meanwhile the freedom of Ditmarschen came to an end, 
and the old Frisian land became part of the royal share 
of the duchy of Holstein. And, as we began our story 
of Danish advance with the settlement in Esthland, we 
have to end it for the present with the acquisition of 
the islands of Dago and Oesel off the same coasts. 
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After the loss of Eligen, Denmark had little to do Effect of 

, ^ • a Danish 

with the Slavonic lands, except so far as the possession of 
Holstein carried with it the possession of the old Slavonic 
land of Wagria. Still the advance of Denmark at the 
end of the twelfth century had a lasting effect on the 
Slavonic lands by altogether shaking the Polish dominion 
on the Baltic. But it shook it to the advantage, not 
of Scandinavia, but of Germany. Between the twelfth 
century and the fourteenth Poland lost all its western 
dominions. Pomore. Pommem. Pomerania^ the sea- pom«r»n» 

falls ftwfty * 

board of the LechiBh Slaves, is strictly the land between 
the mouth of the Vistula and the meuth of the Oder ; 
but the name had already spread further to the west. ; : ' ; 
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After the fall of the Danish power on this coasts 
Pomerania west of the Riddow altogether fell away 
from Poland. As the duchy of Slavia, it became, 
like Mecklenburg, a land of the Empire, though ruled 
by Slavonic princes. But the eastern part of Pome- 
rania, Casmbia and the mark of Gdansk or Danzig, 
remained under Polish superiority till the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Then the greater part 
fell away, partly for ever, to the Pomeranian duchy 
of Wolgast, partly, for a season only, to the Teutonic 
Knights. To the south Bamim and Custrin passed, 
after some shiftings, to the mark of Brandenburg. 
Further to the south, Silesia, divided among princes 
of the house of Piast, gradually fell under Bohemian 
supremacy. Thus the whole western part of the 
Polish kingdom passed into the hands of princes of 
the Empire, and was included within the bounds of 
the German realm. 

The fate of Silesia brings us again to the history of 
the inland Slavonic land of the Czechs. Bohemia went 
on, as duchy and kingdom,^ ruled by native princes 
as vassals of the Empire. Moravia was a fief of 
Bohemia. In the end Bohemia passed to German 
kings, but not till it had become again the centre of 
a dominion which recalls the fleeting powers of Samo* 
and Sviatopluk. Ottocar the Second united the long- 
severed branches of the Slavonic race by annexing 
the German lands which lay between them. Lord of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Car-^ 

1 Vratislaf, who reigned from 1061 to 1092, is called the first 
king of Bohemia, but^his royal dignity was only personal. The suc- 
cession of kings hegms only with Ottocar the First, who reigned 
from 1197 to 1230. 
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niola, the Czech king reigned on the upper Oder and 
the middle Danube as far as the Hadriatic. The same ' — ' 
lands were in after times to be again united, but from 
the opposite side. 

The successors of Ottocar reigned only over Luxem- 
Bohemia and Moravia. Early in the next century the Wnfs of 
Bohemian crown passed to the house of Luxemburg, isos. 
Under them Bohemia became a powerful state, but a state 
becoming more and more German, less and less Slavonic. 

The gradual extension of Bohemian superiority over suesio, 
Silesia led to its formal incorporation. In the same 
century Lusatia, High and Low, was won from Bran- Lusatia. 
denburg. The mark of Brandenburg itself became for Branden- 
a while a Bohemian possession, before it passed to the 1878-1417. 
burggraves of NUrnberg. The Bohemian possession of 
the Upper Palatinate lies out of our Slavonic range, im. 
Among the revolutions of the fifteenth century, we find 
the Bohemian crown at one time held conjointly with 
that of Hungary, at another time held by a Polish 
prince. Later in the century the victories of Matthias Conqnesta 

* , ' ... . ofMatthiaii, 

Corvinus took away Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, from Corvinua. 

/ ’ ’ . , 1478-1490 

the Bohemian crown. But it was the fourfold dominion 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, which finally 
passed to the House of Austria, to be shorn of its Auatria. 
northern and eastern lands to the profit, first of Saxony, 
and then of Brandenburg or Prussia. 1740. 

Thus far the Teutonic advance, both on the actual 
Baltic coast and on the inland Slavonic region, had 
been made to the profit, partly of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, partly of the princes of the Empire. But 
there were two other forms of Teutonic influence and 

<!ovponi» 

dominion, ^diich fell to the share, not of princes, but of 
TOh/l.' . KK 
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' oo^rporate^ bodies, mercantile and military or religious. 

Tb^ Hanseatic League was a power indeed in dxese 
. regions, but it hardly has a place on the map. Even 
before the second foundation of LUbeck by Henry the 
^Liibeok. German mercantile settlements had begun at 

Novgorod, in Gotland, and in London. Gradually, in 
^ the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

’ ’ the League into which the union of the merchant 
towns of Germany grew spread itself over the 
Baltic, the Westfalian, and the Netherlandish lands. 
A specially close tie bound together the five Wend- 
ish towns, Luheck^ Rostock^ Wismar, Stralmnd, and 
Nature of Greifswald. But the* union of a town with the 
Hansa did not necessarily affect its political posi- 
tion. It might, at least in the later stages of the 
League, be a free city of the Empire, a town subject 
to some prince of the Empire, or a town subject 
to a prince beyond its bounds. Not only the Pome- 
ranian and Prussian cities under the rule of the Knights, 
but Eevel in Esthland under Danish rule, formed part 
of the League. The League waged wars, made peace, 
overthrew and set up kings, as suited its interests ; but 
territorial dominion, strictly so called, was not its 
object. Still in some cases privileges grew into some- 
' thing like dominion; in others military occupation 

might pass for temporary dominion. Thus in the isle 
The Hang* of Gotiaud the Hansa had an ascendency which was 

in Gotland *' 

fiSLifc. overthrown by the conquest of the island by the Danish 
1861. king Waldemar, a conquest avenged by a temporary 
1668-1886. Hanseatic occupation of Scania. In fact the nature of 
the League, the relations of the cities to one another, 
geographical as well as political, hindered the Hansa 
Irom ever becoming a territorial power like Switzerlaiiid 
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and the TJnited Provinces. In the history of the Baltic *^ 3 ^' ' 
lands it takes for some ages a position at least equal "'7 ; 
to that of any kingdom. But it is only casually and oc- 
c^ionaUy that its triumphs can be marked on the map. 

The other great German corporation was not com- 
raerci|,l, but military and religious. The conquests of 
the Order of Christ and of the Order of Saint Mary — 
better known as the Sword-brothers and the Teutonic 
Order — were essentially territorial. These orders be-^ 
came masters of a great part of the Baltic coast, and 
wherever they spread their dominion, Christianity and 
German national life were, by whatever means, esta- 
blished. As both the chiefs of the Order and the . 

connexion 

Livonian prelates ranked as princes of the Empire, the 
conquests of the Knights were in some sort an extension 
of the bounds of the Empire. Yet we can hardly look 
on Livonia and Prussia as coming geographically 
wdthin the Empire in the same sense as Pomerania 
and Silesia.^ But whether strictly an extension of the Effects of 

, their rule. 

Western Empire or not, the conquests of the Knights 
were an extension of the Western Church, the Western 
world, and the German nation, as against both heathen- 
dom and Eastern Christianity, as against all the other 
Baltic nationalities, non- Aryan and Aryan. 

The first settlement began in Livland. In the TheSwo*d- 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the Knights of the m Liriaad. 
Order of Christ were called in as temporal helpers by 
Bishop Albert of Eiga, and they gradually won the 
dominion of the lands on the gulf called from his city. 

For a while they had a partner in the Danish crown. The 
which held part of Esthland, But the rest of Esthland, EgthUmd. 

^ [Idrooia may be described as a transmarine colony of the Empire.] ^ . 
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livland in the narrower sense, Curland, Semigola, the 
special Lettish land, and the Eussian territory on the- 
Duna, madOj up this Livonian dominion, which was 
afterwards enlarged by the isles of Dago and Oesel and 
by the Danish portion of Esthland, Riga and Revel 
became great commercial cities, and Eiga became an 
ecclesiastical metropolis under a prince-archbishop. 
The natives were reduced to bondage, and the Eussian 
powers of Novgorod and Polotsk were effectually kept 
away from the gulf. 

The dominion of the Knights of Saint Mary, the- 
Teutonic Order, in Prussia and in a small part of 
Lithuania, began a little later than that of the Sword- 
brothers in Livland. Invited by a Polish prince, Con- 
rad of Mazovia, they received from him their first 
Polish possession, the palatinate of Culm. Eleven years* 
later the Prussian and Livonian orders were united. 
Their dominion grew. Their acquisition of Pomerelia^ 
the eastern part of the old Pomore, immediately west 
of the lower Vistula, cut off Poland from the sea. 
Later in the century, Lithuania was equally cut off by 
the cession of Samogitia. The isle of Gotland was held 
for a while ; the New Mark of Brandenburg was pledged 
by King Sigismund. The whole coast from Narva on 
the Finnish gulf to the point where the Pomeranian 
coast trends south-west formed the unbroken seaboard 
of the Order. 

Of the two seats of the Order the northern one 
proved the stronger and more lasting. Livland re- 
mained untouched long after Poland had won back her 
lost ground from the Prussian Knights. The battle of 
Tannenberg won back Samogitia for Lithuania, and. 
again parted the Livonian and Prussian lands of the. 
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Order. By the peace of Thom its Prussian dominion , o^. 
was altogether cut short. Culm and Pomerelia^ with 
the cities of Danzig and Thorn^ went back to Poland. 

And a large part of Prussia itself, the bishopric of 
Ermeland^ a district running deep into the land still Poland, 
left to the knights, was added to Poland. The rest of 
Prussia was left to the Order as a Polish fief. 


The thirteenth century was the special time when 
“Teutonic dominion spread itself over the Baltic lands. 

It was also the time when heathendom gave way to Advance 
Christianity at nearly every point of those lands where tianity. 
it still held out. But, while the old creeds and the old 
races were giving way, a single one among them stood 
forth for a while as an independent and conquering 
state, the last heathen power in Europe. While all heathen 

, . power. 

their kinsfolk and neighbours were passing under the 
yoke, the Lithuanians^ strictly so called, showed them- 
selves the mightiest of conquerors in all lands from 
the Baltic to the Euxine. ’ From their own land on Advance of 

Lithuania. 

the Niemen they began, under their prince Mendog, c. 1220. 
to advance at the expense of the Eussian lands to 
the south. Mendog embraced Christianity, and was Mendog 

king. 

crowned King of Lithuania, a realm which now 1252. 
stretched from the Duna beyond the Priepetz. But 

heathendom again won the upper hand, and the next 
century saw the great advance of the Lithuanian 
power, the momentary rule of old Aryan heathendom 
alike over Christendom and over Islam. Under two conquests 

from 

conquering princes, Gedymin and Olgierd, further con- 
quests were made from the surrounding Eussian lands. i846-i877. 
The Lithuanian dominion was extended at the expense 1815-1860. 
of Novgorod and Smolensk ; the Lithuanian frontier 
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CHAP. Stretched far beyond both the Duna and the Dnieper ; 
— :• — ^ Kief was a Lithuanian possession. The kingdom of 
j^iiyni* Galicia los^ Volhynia and Podolia, which became a 
Podoiia. land disputed between Lithuania and Poland. These 
last ponquests carried the Lithuanian frontier to the 
Dniester, and opened a wholly new set of relations 
ggkop. among the powers on the Euxine. By the conquest 
of the Tartar dominion of Perekop^ Lithuania, cut ofl 
from the Baltic, reached to the Euxine. 

Ckmsoiida. Meanwhile Poland, from a collection of duchies. 

turn of 

129^820 ^ nominal head, had again grown into a consoli- 

dated and powerful kingdom. The western frontier had 
„ been cut short by various German powers, and the Teu- 
tonic Order shut olF the kingdom from the sea. Mazovia 
and Cujavia remained separate duchies ; but Great and 
Little Poland remained firmly united, and were ready 
cpnqoeste to enlarge their borders to the eastward. Casimir the 
1888-1870 added Podlachia^ the land of the Jatvingiy and in 

Rea the break-up of the Galician kingdom, he incorporated 

RUBBlft. , , _ 

Snexed Russia as being a former possession of Poland. But,. 

to Hun- as it had also been a former possession of Hungary,^ 

fsT?. Lewis the Great, the common sovereign of Hungary and 

Poland, annexed it to his southern kingdom. 

Po&“^ The two powers which had thus grown up were 

^ Xiitibuania. now to be gradually fused into one. Jagiello, the 

^^1866. heathen prince of Lithuania, became, by conversion 

and marriage, a Christian King of Poland. He enlarged 

^mynia the kingdom at the expense of the duchy, by incor- 

porating Podolia and Volhynia wfth Poland, making 

Poland. Poland as well as Lithuania the possessor of a large extent 

Rtoorery of Eussian soil. The older Eussian territory of Poland, 
of Rod 

i^sia. Bed Eussia, was won back from Hungary; Moldavia 

* See above, p. 442. 
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began Id transfer its fleeting allegiance from Hungary to chap. ^ ; 

Poland ; within Hungary itself part of the county of Zips 

was pledged to the Polish crown. The Polish duchies Pledge at 

now began to fall back to the kingdom. Cujavia came in 

early in the fifteenth century, and parts of Mazovia in its ^ 

course. Of the relation of the kingdom to the Teutonic duoMee. 

° 1401 , 

order we have already spoken. Lithuania meanwhile, as 1468-1476. 
part of Western Christendom, remained, under its sepa- 
rate grand-dukes of the now royal house, the rival both 
of Islam and of Eastern Christendom. Under Witold Oonguest* 

of Witold. 

the advance on Eussian ground was greater than ever. 1892-1480. 
Smolensk and all Severia became Lithuanian ; Kief lay 
in the heart of the grand duchy ; Moscow did not seem 
far from its borders. Lithuania was presently cut lobboi 

* » pBtokop 

short further to the south by the loss of its Euxine 1474. 
dominion. At the beginning of the sixteenth century closer 

anion of 

Poland and Lithuania were united as distinct states Poiandand 

Lithuania. 

under a common sovereign.' But by that time a new 
state of things had begun in the lands on the Duna 
and the Dnie 23 er. 


Wliile the military orders had thus established 
themselves on the Baltic coast, and had already largely 
given way to the combined Polish and Lithuanian 
power behind them, a new Russia was growing up Beviyaiof 
behind them all. Cut oflf from all dealings with 
Western Europe, save with its immediate western 
neighbours, cut ofi* from its own ecclesiastical centre 
by the advance of Mussulman dominion, the new power 
of Moscow was schooling itself to take in course of Power of 
time a greater place than had ever been held by the 
elder power of Kief. The Mongol conquest had placed 
the Eussian principalities in much the ^ame position - ^ 
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as that through which most of the south-eastern 
lands passed before they were finally swallowed up 
by the Ottoman, The princes of Eussia were de- 
pendent on the Tartar dominion of Kiptchak, which 
stretched from the Dniester north-eastwards over 
boundless barbarian lands as far as the lower course 
of the Jenisei. Its capital, the centre of the Golden 
Horde ^ was at Sarai on the lower course of the Volga. 
Even Novgorod, under its great prince Alexander 
Nevsky, did homage to the Khan. But this dependent 
relation did not, like the Lithuanian conquests to 
the west, affect the geographical frontiers of Eussia, 
The Eussian centre at the time of tlie Mongol conquest 
was the northern Vladimir. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, Moskm^ on the river of that name, 
grew into importance, and early in the next century 
it became the centre of Eussian life. From Moshva 
or Moscow comes the old name of Muscovy^ a name 
which historically describes the growth of the second 
Eussian power. Muscovy was to Eussia what France 
in the older sense was to the whole land which came 


to bear that name. Moscow was to Eussia all, and 
more than all, that Paris was to France. It was to 
Moscow as the centre that the separate Eussian princi- 
palities fell in ; it was from Moscow as the centre that 
the lost Eussian lands were won back. BesidesNovgo^ 
other rod, there still were the separate states of Viatka^ Pskof, 

Bassian ... *' 

states. Tver, and Riazan, Disunion and dependence lasted till 
Decline of late in the fifteenth century. But the Tartar power had 
^^Mongoi begun, to grow weaker before the end of the 

fourteenth, and the invasion of Timour, while making 
Eussia for a moment more completely subject, led to 
the dissolution of the dominion of the older Khans. 
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In, the course of the fifteenth century the great 
power of the Golden Horde broke up into a number 
of smaller khanats. The khanat of Crim — the old 
“Tauric Oherson^sos — stretched from its peninsula in- 
wards along the greater part of the course of the Don. 
'The khanat of Kazan on the Volga supplanted the 
old kingdom of Black Bulgaria. Far to the east, on 
the lower course of the Obi, was the khanat of 
Liberia, The Golden Horde itself was represented by 
the khanat of Astrakhan on the lower Volga, with its 
oapital at the mouth of that river. Of these Crim and 
Kazan were immediate neighbours of the Muscovite 
state. The yoke was at last broken by Ivan the Great. 
Seven years later he placed a tributary prince on the 
throne of Kazan, and himself took the title of Prince 
of Bulgaria. By this time the khans of Crim had 
become dependents of the Ottoman Sultans, the begin- 
ning of the long strife between Eussia and the Turk 
in Europe. 

But before Muscovy thus became an independent 
power, it had taken the greatest of steps towards grow- 
ing into Eussia. Novgorod the Great, the only Eussian 
rival of Moscow, first lost its northern territory, and 
then itself became part of the Muscovite dominion. The 
commonwealth of Yiatka, the principality of Tvei\ and 
some small appanages of the house of Moscow followed. 
The annexation of what remained, as Pskof and Riazan^ 
was only a question of time, and it came in the next 
reign. Of the three works which were needful for the 
full growth of the new Eussia, two were accomplished. 
The Eussian state was one, and it was independent. 
And the third work, that of winning back the lost 
Eussian lands, had already begun. 
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c^p. ^ Thus, at the end of the fifteenth century, five powers 

Baltic coast. Sweden held the west coast 
y* from the Danish frontier northward, with both sides 

S< i gV€ >y at 

of the gulf of Bothnia and both sides of the gulf of 
Finland. Denmark held the extreme western coast 
and the isle of Gotland. Poland and Lithuania had a 
smalt seaboard indeed compared to their inland extent. 
Poland had only the Pomeranian and Prussian coast 
which she had just won from the Knights. Lithuania . 
barely touched the sea between Prussia and Curland. 
To the west of the Polish coast lay the now germanized 
lands of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. To the north- 
west lay the coast of the German military Order, under 
Polish vassalage in Prussia, independent in its northern 
possessions. Thus almost the whole Baltic coast was 
held by Teutonic powers ; the Slavonic powers still 
lie mainly inland. The Polish frontier towards the 
Empire has been cut down to the limit which it kept 
till the end. Pomerania, Silesia, a great part of the 
mark of Brandenburg, have fallen away from the Polish 
realm. On the other hand, that realm and its confederate 
Lithuania have grown wonderfully to the east at the 
cost of divided and dependent Eussia, and have begun 
to fall back again before Eussia one and independent. 

^ * Bohemia, enlarged by Silesia and Lusatia, has entered so 
thoroughly into the German world as almost to pass 
out of our sight. 


§ 4. The Growth of Russia and Sweden. 
chMxgeB The work of the last four centuries on the Baltic 

of ttlA 

iMjbiour coast has been to drive back the Scandinavian powers, 

centimes. ^ ' r ’ 

after a vast momentary advance, wholly to the west of 
the Baltic— to give nearly the whole eastern coast to Bus- 
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— to make the whole southern coast German. These chap. 
changes involve the wiping out, first of the German ' — * 
military Order, and then of Poland and Lithuania. This Orowth oi 
last change involves the growth of Bussia, and the crea- 
tion of Prussia in the modem sense, a sense so strangely 
difierent from its earlier meaning. These two, Russia 
and Prussia, have been the powers by which Sweden 
and Denmark have been cut short, by which Poland 
and Lithuania have been swallowed up. In this last 
work they indeed had a third confederate. StiU the share 
of the Austrian in the overthrow of Poland was in a 
manner incidental. But the existence of such a Polish 
and Lithuanian state as stood at the end of the fifteenth, 
or even of the seventeenth, century was inconsistent 
with the existence of either Russia or Prussia as great 
European powers. 

The period with which we have now to deal takes 
in only the former stage of this process. Russia ad- 
vances ; Prussia in the modern sense comes into being. 

But Sweden is still the most advancing power of all ; GroatnenB 
and, if Denmark falls back, it is before the power of 
Sweden. The Hansa too and the Knights pass away ; 

Sweden is the ruling power of the Baltic. 

The sixteenth century saw the fall of both branches^ 
of the Teutonic Order. Out of the fall of one of 
them came the beginnings of modern Prussia, The 
two branches of the Order were separated; the 
Livonian lands had an independent Master. Before 
long the Prussian Grand Master, Albert of Branden- 
burg, changed from the head of a Catholic religious 
order into a Lutheran temporal prince, holding the 
hereditary duchy of Prussia as a Polish fief. ^That 
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duchy had so strange a frontier towards the kingdom 
that it could not fail sooner or later either to be swal- 
lowed up by the kingdom which hemmed it in, or else 
to make its way out of its geographical bonds. When 
the Prussian duchy and the mark of Brandenburg came 
into the hands of one prince, when the dominions of 
that prince were enlarged by the union of Brandenburg 
and Pomerania, the second of these solutions became 
only a question of time. The first formal step towards 
it was the release of the duchy from all dependence on 
Poland. Prussia became a distinct state, a state now 
essentially German, but lying beyond the bounds of 
the Empire. 

As the rights of the Empire had been formally cut 
short when Prussia passed under Polish vassalage, they 
were also formally cut short by the dissolution of the 
northern branch of the Teutonic order. The rule of 
the Livonian Knights survived the secularization of the 
Prussian duchy by forty years ; their dominion then fell 
asunder. As in the case of Prussia, part of their terri- 
tory, Curland and Semigola, was kept by the Livonian 
Master Godhard Kettler, as an hereditary duchy under 
Polish vassalage. The rest of the lands of the order 
were parted out among the chief powers of the Baltic. 
A Livonian kingdom under the Danish prince Magnus 
-was but for a moment. Denmark in the end received 
the islands of Dago and Oesel^ her last conquests east 
of the Baltic. Sweden advanced south of thp Finnish 
gulf, taking the greater part of Esthland. Northern 
Livland fell to Eussia, the southern part to Poland. 
Twenty years later all Livland became a Polish pos- 
session. 

This acquisition of Livland and of the superiority 
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over Prussia and Curland raised the united power of chap. 
Poland and Lithuania to its greatest extent on the - 

, niT • ° extent of 

Baltic coast. Meanwhile the union of Lublin joined £ithu^^ 
the kingdom and the grand duchy yet more closely union of 
together. But, long before this time, the eastern from i 56 o.“’ 
tier of Lithuania had begun to fall back. The central Bussian 
advance of Eussia to the west had begun. A revived ^ 
state, such as Eussia was at the end of the fifteenth 
century, must advance, unless it be artificially hindered ; 
and the new Eussian state was driven to advance if it its causes, 
was to exist at all. It had no seaboard, except on the 
White Sea ; it did not hold the mouth of any one of its 
great rivers, except the Northern Dvina, a stream tho- 
roughly cut off from European Ufe. The dominions of 
Sweden, Lithuania, and the Knights cut Eussia off from 
the Baltic and from central Europe. To the south and 
east she was cut off from the Euxine and the Caspian, 
from the mouths of the Don and the Volga, by the 
powers which represented her old barbarian masters. 

Eussia was thus not only driven to advance, but 
driven to advance in various directions. She had to 
win back her lost lands ; she had, if she was really to 
become an European power, to win her way to the 
Baltic and to the Euxine. Her position made it almost 
equally needful to win her way to the Caspian, and 
made it unavoidable that she should spread her power Advance 
over the barbarian lands to the north-east. Of these north-east, 
several fields of advance the path to the Euxine was 
the longest barred. First, at the end of the fifteenth order of 
century, began the recovery of the lost lands, a work advances, 
spread over the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. Then, in the sixteenth, came the eastern 
extension at the cost of the now weakened Mongol 
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c]^p. epemy. Strictly BalUc ext^ion was in Ae sixteenth 
century merely momentary ; it did not become lasting 
^xsne beginning of the eighteenth. But Russia had 

»ej^ been establislhed on ^he Caspian for more than two 
centuries, she had become a Baltic power for more than 
two generations, before she made her way to the oldest 
scene of her seafaring enterprise. 

The recovery of the lands which had been lost to 
Lithuania began before the end of the fifteenth century. 
Ivan the Great won back Severia^ with Tchemigof and 
the Severian Novgorod and part of the territory of 
Smolensk. Under Basil Smolensk itself followed ; 
1568 . under Ivan the Terrible Polotsk again became Russian. 

Then the tide turned for a season. Russia first lost her 
Recovery uewly-wou territory in Livland. The recovery qf 
lenakiiy Smolensk by Poland was followed by the momentary 
1682. Polish conquest of independent Russia, and the occupa- 
^uMt tion of the throne of Moscow by a Polish prince. The 
Muscovite state came again to life ; but it was shorn of 
^ large part of the national territory, which had to be 
SdBMond won again by a second advance. Smolensk, Tchemigof, 
^a^nsto greater part of the Lithuanian conquests be- 

Poiftnd. yond theDnieper, were again surrendered to the united 
Polish and Lithuanian state. In the middle of the cen- 
tury came the renewed Russian advance. The Treaty 
tiiePea«e of Andraszovo gave back to Russia most of the lands 

of Andrft* ^ 

jwvo, which had been surrendered fifty years before. By 
''Beoovery the last advance in the seventeenth century Russia won 
imf' back a small territory west of the Dnieper, including her 
strperiority aucient Capital of Kief At the same time Poland finally 
gave up to Russia the superiority over the Cossacks 
of Ukraine, between the Bug and the Lower Dnieper. 

^ But, with this exception, Poland and Lithuania still 


lands con- 
oneved by 
Xiithnania. 
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kept aJl the Bussian lands south of Duna and west * 

of Dnieper, with some districts beyond those rivers. 

Nor was Eussia the only power to which Poland had 

to give way on her south-eastern frontier. In this 

quarter the Ottoman for the last time won a new |jjjj®**** 

province from a Christian state by the acquisition of 

Kamimetz and all Podolia} 


IftndaatiO 
kept by 
Polaao. 


But Poland had during this period to give way 
at other points also. This was the time of the great 
growth of the Swedish power. The cdhtrast between 
the growth of Sweden and the contemporary growth 
of Eussia is instructive. The revived power of Moscow 
was partly winning back its own lost lands, partly ad- 
vancing in directions which were needful for national 
growth, ahnost for national being. The growth of 
Sweden in so many directions was almost wholly a 
growth beyond her own borders. Hence doubtless it 
came that the advance of Eussia has been lasting, while 
the advance of Sweden was only for a season. Sweden 
has lost hj far the greater part of her conquests ; she 
has kept only those parts of them which went to com- 
plete her position in her own peninsula. 

On the Swedish conquest of Esthlaiid followed a 
series of shiftings of the frontiers of Sweden and Eussia 
which lasted into the nineteenth century. During the 
reign of Gustavus Adolphus, and the period which we 
might almost call the continuation of his reign after his 
death, Sweden advanced both in her own peninsula and 
east of the Baltic, while she also gained a wholly new 
footing on German ground, both on the Baltic and on 
the Ocean. A long period of alternate war and peace, 
* See above, p. 452. 
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a time in which Novgorod the Great passed for a 
moment into Swedish hands, was ended, as far as 
Sweden and. Eussia were concerned, by the peace of 
Stolbova, ihe Swedish frontier thus fixed took in all 
Carelia and Ingermanland^ and wholly cut off Eussia 
from the Baltic and its gulfs. Such an advance could 
not fail to lead to further advance, though at . the 
expense of another enemy. The long war between 
Sweden and Poland gave to Sweden Eiga and the greater 
part of Livland. Her conquests in this region were 
completed by winning the islands of Dago and Oesel 
from Denmark. 

This last acquisition, geographically connected with 
the Swedish conquests from Eussia and Poland, was 
politically part of an equally great advance which 
Sweden was making at the cost of the rival Scandinavian 
power, the united realms of Denmark and Norway. 
Along with the two eastern islands, Denmark lost the isle 
of Gotland for ever and that of Bornholm for a moment,^ 
and the Norwegian provinces east of the mountains, 
Jdmteland and Herjedalen. The treaty of Eoskild yet 
further enlarged Sweden at the expense of Norway. 
By the cession of Trondhjemldn the Norwegian king- 
dom was split asunder ; the ancient metropolis was lost, 
and Sweden reached to the Ocean. With Trondhjem 
Sweden also received Bohisldn^ the southern province 
of Norway, and, more than all, the ancient possessions 
of Denmark in the northern peninsula, with her old 
metropolis of Lund, Here comes in the application of 
the rule. In annexing Trondhjem Sweden had overshot 
her mark ; it was restored within two years. It was 

* Conquered by Sweden 1643, lestored to Denmark 1645. 
Ceded to Sweden k658, but recovered the same year. 
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otherwise with Bohuslan, Scania, and her other con- chap*/ 
quests within what might seem to be her natural ' — — ’ 
lx>rders ; they have remained Swedish to this day. 

The Swedish acquisition of the eastern lands of i^ndsheia 

^ ^ by Sweden 

Denmark was made more necessary by the position “^Cer- 
which Sweden had now taken on the central mainland. 

The "peace of Westfalia had confirmed her in the 
possession of Hiiffen and Western Pomerania on the 
Baltic, and of the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden 
which made her a power on the Ocean. These lands 
were not strictly an addition to the Swedish realm ; they 
were fiefs of the Empire held by the Swedish king. Here 
again comes in the geographical law. The Swedish 
possession of the German lands on the Ocean was short ; 
part of the German lands on the.Baltic was kept into 
the nineteenth century. 

The peace of Eoskild, which cut short the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway in the northern peninsula, also 
marks an epoch in the controverted history of the 
duchies of Sleswick and -Holstein. The Danish king Denmark ^ 
gave up the sovereignty of the Gottorp districts of the 
duchies. Even if that cession implied the surrender of Got- 

. . lands. 

his own feudal superiority over the Gottorp districts of 
Sleswick, he could not alienate any part of the Imperial 
rights over Holstein. This sovereignty, in whatever it ^uotoa- 
consisted, was lost and won several times between king the 
anq Duke before the end of the century. Meanwhile iots-itoo. 
the Danish crown became possessed of the outlying pobbmmou ^ 
duchies of Oldenburg and Delm^horst, which in some bnrg. 
sort balanced the Swedish possession of Bremen and 
Verden. 

The wars and treaties which were i^ded by the 
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peace of Oliva fixed the boundaries of the Baltic lands 
for a season. They fixed the home extent of Sweden 
down to the present century. They cut oflT Denmark, 
save its one butpoft of Bornholm^ from the Baltic itself, 
as distinguished from the narrow seas which lead to it. 
They fixed the extent of Poland down to the partitions. 
What they failed to do for any length of tiine was to 
cut off Eussia from the Baltic, and to establish Sweden 
on the Ocean. But for the present we leave Sweden 
ruling over the whole western and the greater part of 
the eastern coast of the Northern Mediterranean, and 
holding smaller possessions both on its southern coast 
and on the Ocean. The rest of the eastern and southern 
coast of the Baltic is divided between the Polish fief 
of Curland, the dominions of the common ruler of 
Pomerania and Prussia, — now an independent prince 
in his eastern duchy, — and the small piece of recovered 
Polish territory placed invitingly between the two parts 
of his dominions. In her own peninsula Sweden has 
reached her natural frontier, and has given back what 
she won for a moment beyond it. While Sweden has 
this vast extent of coast with comparatively little 
extent inland, the vast inland region of Poland and 
Lithuania has hardly any seaboard, and the still vaster 
inland region of Eussia has none at all in Europe, except 
on the White Sea. Thus the most striking feature of 
this period is the advance of Sweden ; but we have 
seen that it was also a time of great advance on the 
part of Eussia. It was a time of yet greater advance 
on that side of her dominion where Eussia had no 
European rivals. 

In the case of Eussia, the only European power 
which could conquer and colonize by land in barbarian 
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regions,^ her earlier barbarian conquests were absolutely 
necessary to her existence. No hard line can be drawn 
between her earliest and her latest conquests, between 
the first advance of Novgorod and the last conquests in 
Turkestan. But the advance which immediately- followed 
the deliverance from the Tartar yoke marks a great 
epoch. The smaller klianats into which the dominion 
of the Golden Horde had been broken up still kept 
Eussia from the Euxine and the Caspian. The two 
khanats on the Volga, Kazan and Astrakhan^ were 
subdued by Ivan the Terrible. The coast of the 
Caspian was now reached. But the khans of Crim 
remained, unsubdued and dangerous enemies, still 
cutting off Eussia from the Euxine. Yet, even in this 
direction an advance was made when the Eussian 
supremacy was acknowledged by the Cossacks of the 
Don. The conquest of the Siberian khanat, with its 
capital Tobolsk^ next followed, and thence, in the course 
of the next century, the boundless extent of northern 
Asia was added to the Eussian dominion. 
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§ 5. The Decline of Sweden and Poland. 

In the last section we traced out the greatest 
advance of Sweden and a large advance of Eussia, both 
made at the cost of Poland, that of Sweden also at the 
cost of Denmark. We saw also the beginnings of a 
power which we still called Brandenburg rather than 
Prussia, In the present section, describing the work 
of the eighteenth century, we have to trace the growth of 
of this last power, which now definitely takes the 


See above, p. 471. 
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‘^pHABr- Rfttssian name, and which we have to look at in ita 

..yT. ' 

■ ^Pk’ttssian character. The period is marked by the 

i decline of Sweden and the utter wiping out of Poland 

Sxtioction > .‘i./v 

<^rtoiMid. and Lithuania, Eussia and .Prussia m different degrees 
chief actors in both cases. At the beginning 
mi. of the period Prussia becomes a kingdom — a sign of 
, advance, though not accompanied by any immediate 

increase of territory. A little later the ruler of Eussia, 
Bm^reof already Imperial in his own tongue,^ more definitely 
*m takes the Imperial style as Emperor of all the Russias. 

' This might ]Dass as a challenge of the Eussian lands, 
Black, White, and Eed, which were still held by 
Poland. 
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But more pressing than the recovery of these lands 
was the breaking down of the barrier by which Sweden 
kept Eussia away from the Baltic. To a very slight 
extent this was a recovery of old Eussian territory; 
but ^e position now won by Eussia was wholly new. 
The war with Charles the Twelfth made Eussia a great 
Baltic power, and Peter the Great, early in the struggle, 
set up the great trophy of his victory in the founda- 
tion of his new capital of Saint Petersburg on ground 
won from Sweden. The peace of Nystad confirmed 
Eussia in the possession of Swedish Livland, Esth- 
land, Ingermanland, part of Carelia, and a small 
part of Finland itself. Another war, ended by the 
Peace of Abo, gave Eussia another small extension in 
Finland. 

At the same time Sweden was cut short in her other 

' There is no doubt that the title of CzoTf or rather Tzary home 
by the Russian princes, as by those of Servia dnd Bulgaria in earlier 
times, is simply a contwwjtion of Ccesar. In the Treaty of Oarjlowitz 
Peter the Great appears as Tzar of endless countries, but he is not 
called though the Sultan is. 
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oiitlyii^ possessions. Of her German fiefs, the duchies 

Bremen and Verden passed, first to Denmark, then " 

to Hannover. But her Baltic possessions were only 
partly lost, to the profit of Brandenburg. The frontier 
of Swedish Pomerania fell back to the north-west, losing 
Stettin, but keeping Stralsund, Wolgast, and Riigen. 

Denmark meanwhile advanced in the debateable land 
on her southern frontier. The Danish occupation of 
Bremen and Verden was only momentary; but the cLworp ‘ 
Gottorp share of Sleswick and Holstein was conquered, minis. ^ 
and the possession of all Sleswick was guaranteed to ’ 
Denmark by England and France. But the Gottorp 
share of Holstein, as an Imperial fief, was given back 
to its Duke. Lastly, when the house of Gottorp"^ had 
mounted the throne of Russia, the Gottorp portion of 
Holstein was ceded to Denmark in exchange for 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, which were at once given 


to another branch of the family. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
three partitions of Poland brought about the all but 
complete recovery of the lands which the Lithuanian 
dukes had won from Russia. The first partition 
gave Russia Polish Livland, and all the lands which 
Poland stiU kept beyond Duna and Dnieper. The 
greater part of White. Russia was thus won back. 

At the same time the house of HohenzoUern gained ^ 

its great territorial need, the geographical union of J 

the kingdom of Prussia with the lands of Brandenburg 
and Pomerania, now inc^ased by nearly all Silesia, ' 

This union was made by Poland giving up West-Prussia 
—Danzig remaining an outlying city of Poland — and 
Imrt of Great Poland aM Cuiavia known as the 
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DiMrict} The Austrian share, the pew kingdom 6t 
Gqlida and Lodomeria^ was a kind of commemoration 
©f ihe conqtjests of Lewis the Great ; but, while it did 
not take in all Bed Rmsia^ it took in part of Po^olia 
and of Little Poland south of the Vistula, making 
Gracow a frontier city. Austria thus became possessed 
of n part of the old Eussian territory, most of which 
she has kept ever since. 

The Polish state was thus maimed on all sides ; but 
it still kept a considerable territorial extent. The 
second partition, the work of Eussia and Prussia only, 
could only be a preparation for the final death-blow. 
It gave to Eussia the rest of Podolia and Ukraine^ and 
part of Volhynia and Podlasia, Little Russia and White 
Russia were thus wholly won back, and the Eussian 
frontier was advanced within the old Lithuanian duchy. 
Prussia took nearly all that was left of the oldest Polish 
state, the rest of Great Poland and Cujavia^ and part 
of Mazovia, forming the South Prussia of the new 
nomenclature. Gnesen, the oldest Polish capital, the 
metropolis of the Polish Church, now passed away from 
Poland. 

The remnant that was left to Poland took in the 
greater part of Little Poland^ part of Mazovia^ the 
greater part of the old Lithuania with the fragment 
still left of its Eussian territory, Samogitia and the 
fief of Curland. The final division was delayed only 
two years. This time all three partners joined. 
Eussia took all Lithuania east of the Niemen, with 
its capital F^7^^a, also Curland and Samogitia to the 
north, and the old Eussian remnant to the south. 
Austria took Cracow^ with nearly all the rest of Litde 
^ See above, p. 212. * See above, pp. 321, 441. 
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PelafiS^BA also part of Mazovia^ by the name 9^ New ohap,/^ 
Galicia. Prussia took Danzig and T%om^ as also a 
small piece of Little Poland to improve the frontiers of ®*‘"*®* ^ 
South Prussi|L and Silesia, perhaps without thinking * ' 

that this last process was an advance of the Boman 
Terminus. The capital Warsaw^ with the remnant of 
Mazovia and the strip of Lithuania west of the Nienien, 
also fell to Prussia. The names of Poland and Lithuania 
now passed away from the map. 

It is important to remember that the three partitions No original 
gave no part of the original Polish realm to Eussia. 

Eussia took back the Eussian territory which had been Sub 8» ^ 
long before won by Lithuania, ' and added the greater partitiona. 
part of Lithuania itself, with the lands immediately to 
the north. The ancient kingdom of Poland was divided The oia 

^ Poland 

between Prussia and Austria, and the oldest Poland of divided 

between 


all fell to the lot of Prussia. Great Poland, Silesia, 
Pomerania, the Polish lands which had passed to the Auatrie. 

. . Poland 

mark of Brandenburg, once united under Polish rule, 
were again united under the power to which they had 
gradually fallen away. Austria or Hungary meanwhile 
took the rest of the northern Chrobatia, seven hundred chrobatu 

. . . « 1 n j 1 to Austria, 

years after the acquisition of the former part, and also 
the Eussian land which had been twice before added to 
the Magyar kingdom. 


Meanwhile Eussia made advances in other quarters 
of nearly equal extent. As the remnant of the Saracen Euxine. 
at Granada cut off the Castilian from his southern coast 
on the Mediterranean, for more than two hundred years, ^ 
so did the remnant of the Tartar in Crim cut off the 
Eussian for as long a time from his southern coast on 
the Euxine. Peter the Great first made his way, if not 
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to th^ to itL iidand gulf, by tlil^ taking 

of Azof, But the new conquest was only temporary. 
After seventy years more the work was done. First came 
the nominal independence of the Crimean khanat, then/ 
its incorporation with Eussia. The work at which 
Megarian and Genoese colonists had laboured was now 
done ; the northern coast of the Euxine was won for 
Europe.^ The road through which so many Turanian 
invaders had pressed into the Aryan continent was 
blocked for ever. The next advance, the limit of 
Eussian advance made strictly at the expense of the 
barbarian as distinguished from his Christian vassals, 
carried the Eussian frontier from the Bug to the 
Dniester. 


Bttsflian • The chief Asiatic acquisition of Eussia in the 

coaquesta ^ 

eighteenth century took a strange form. It was con- 

1727 - 1784 . quest beyond the sea, though only beyond the in- 
land Caspian. Turk and Eussian joined to dismember 
Persia, and for some years Eussia held the south coast 
of that great lake, the lands of Daghestan^ Ghilan, and 

Superior- Mazandevan. Later in the century the ancient Christian 

ity over ^ ^ ^ 

im***’ ^iiigdom of Georgia passed under Eussian -euperiority, 
the earnest of much Eussian conquest on both sides of 

Superiority Caucasus. And nearly at the same time as the first 

over toe 

‘ ^|Wb. Steps towards the acquisition of Crim, the Eussian 
dominion was "Spread over the Kirghis hordes west of 
the river Ural, winning a coast on the eastern Caspian, 
the sea of Aral, and the Baltash lake. 

Thus, by the end of the eighteenth century, the 


^ It is however to be regretted that, in bringing back the old 
names into these regions, they have been so often applied to wrong 
places. Thus the new Sebastopol answers to the old Cherson, while 
the new Cherson is elsewhere. The new Odessa has nothing to do 
with the old Od^ssoSj and so in other cases. 
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fallen back. Its territory east of ct^p. 
the Baltic is less than it was at the beginning of the 
sixteentli century. Denmark, on the other hand, has 
grown by an advance in the debateable southern 
duchies. All Sleswick is added to the Danish crown ; 
all Holstein is held by the Danish king. Poland has 
vanished. The anomalous power on the middle 
Danube, the power for which it is so hard to find a 
name which is not misleading, the power whose princes, 
it must be remembered, still wore the crown of the 
Empire, has thrust itself into the very heart of the old 
Polish land. But the power which has gamed most by 
the extinction of Poland has been the new kingdom of 
Prussia. If part of her annexations lasted only a few 
years, she made her Baltic coast continuous for ever. 

But Prussia and Austria alike, by joining to wipe out 
. the central state of the whole region, have given them- 
selves a mighty neighbour. Russia has wholly cast 
aside her character as a mere inland power, inter- 
mediate between Europe and Asia. She has won her 
way, after so many ages, to her old position and much 
more. SKe has a Baltic and an Euxine seaboard. Her 
recovery of her old lands on the Duna and the Dnieper, 
her conquest of new lands on the Niemen, have brought 
her into the heart of Europe. And she has opened the 
path which was also to lead her into the heart of Asia, 
and to establish her in the intermediate mountain land 
between the Euxine and the Caspian. 





power has 


§ 6. „ The Modem Geography of the Baltic Lands. 

The territorial arrangements of Northern ^d 
Eastern Europe were not affected by the.yrench revolu- 
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tionary wars till after the fall of the Western Empire^ 
At that moment the frontier of Germany and Denmark 
was still what it had been under Charles the Great; 
‘Eidora Eomani terminus Imperii.’ Only now the 
Danish king ruled to the south of the boundary stream, 
in the character of a prince of the Empire. The fall 
of the Empire put an end to this relation, and the 
duchy of Holstein was incorporated with the Danish 
realm. In the like sort, the Swedish kingdom waa 
extended to the central mainland of Europe, by the 
incorporation of the Pomeranian dominions of the 
Swedish king. Before long, the last war between 
Sweden and Eussia was ended by the peace of Fpideriks- 
hamn, when Sweden gave up all her territory east of 
the gulf as far as the river Tornea, together with the 
isles of Aland. These lands passed to the Eussian 
Emperor as a separate and privileged dominion, the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. Thus Sweden withdrew 
to her own side of the Baltic, while Eussia at last 
became mistress of the whole eastern coast from the 

c 

Prussian border northward. The general peace left 
this arrangement untouched, but decreed the separation 
of Norway from Denmark and its union with Sweden. 
This was carried out so far as to effect the union of 
Sweden and Norway as independent kingdoms under a 
single king. Denmark got in compensation, as diplo- 
macy calls it, a scrap of its old Slavonic realm, EUgen 
and Swedish Pomerania. These detached lands were 
presently exchanged with Prussia for a land adjoining 
Holstein, the duchy of Lauenhirg^ the representative of 
ancient Saxony.' Denmark kept Iceland, but the 
Frisian island of Heligoland off the coast of Sleswick 
' See above, p. 208. 
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passed to England. Thus the common king of Sweden 
and Norway reigns over the whole of the northern 
peninsula and over nothing out of it. No such great 
change had affected the Scandinavian kingdoms since 
the union of Calmar. 

Meanwhile the king of Denmark, remaining the 
independent sovereign of Denmark, Iceland, and Sles- 
wick, entered the German Confederation for his duchies 
of Holstein and Lauenburg. Disputes and wars made 
no geographical change till the war which followed the 
accession of the present king. The changes which 
then followed have been told elsewhere.^ They amount 
to the transfer to Prussia of Lauenburg, Holstein, and 
Sleswick, with a slight change of frontier and a redistri- 
bution of the smaller islands. A conditional engage- 
ment for the restoration of northern Sleswick to Den- 
mark was not fulfilled, and has been formally annulled. 
Heligoland, the island which naturally belongs to Sles- 
wick, has also passed from England to Germany, in 
exchange for Zanzibar. 
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In the lands which had been Poland and Lithuania, Losses of 

Prussia. 

the immediate result of the French wars was the isoe. 
creation of a new Polish state ; their final result was a 
great extension of the dominion of Kussia. Prussia 
had to surrender its whole Polish territory, save West- 
Prussia.^ A small Lithuanian territory, the district Biaiystok 

•' . added to * 

of Biaiystok^ was given to Bussia ; Danzig became a Russia, 
separate commonwealth. The rest of the Prussian TOmmoi^ 
share of Poland formed the new Duchy of Warsaw, puchy of 
This state was really no bad representative of the 
oldest Poland of aU. Silesia was gone; but the new 
^ See above, p. 228, * See p. 223. 
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dtichy took in Gvekt Poland and Oi^atna, of 

little Poland, Mazovia, and Lithuania. It took in the 
oldest capital at Gnesen and the newest at Warsaw. 
The new state was presently enlarged by the addition 
of the territory added to Austria by the last partition. 
tSracow, with the greater part of Little Poland, was 
again joined to Great Poland. Speaking roughly, the 
duchy took in nearly the whole of the old Polish king- 
dom, without Silesia, but with some small Lithuanian 
and Eussian territory added. 

It was the Poland thus formed, a state which an- 
swered much more nearly to the Poland of the four- 
teenth than to the Poland of the eighteenth century, 
which, by the arrangements of the Vienna Congress, 
first received a Eussian sovereign. Prussia now again 
rounded ofi* her WesUPrassian province by the recovery 
of Danzig and Thorn, and she rounded off her southern 
frontier by the recovery of Posen and Gnesen, which 
had been part of her South-Prussian province. The 
Grand Duchy of Posen became again part of the 
Prussian state. Cracow became a republic, to be 
annexed by Austria thirty years later. The remainder 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, under the style of the 
Kingdom of Poland, became a separate kingdom, but 
with the Eussian Emperor as its king. Later events 
have destroyed, first its constitution, then its separate 
being ; and now all ancient Poland, except the part of 
Great Poland kept by Prussia and the part of Little 
Poland kept by Austria, is merged in the Eussian 
Empire. Thus the Eussian acquisition of strictly 
Polish, as distinguished from old-Eussian and lithua- 
" nian territory, dates, not from the partitions, but from 
the Congress of Vienna. It was to the behoof of. 
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not of Bussia, thai the old king- chap. 
dom of PiaatB was broken in pieces. ' ' — — 

The ohaiigi^ of the nineteenth century with regard 
to the lands on the European coasts of the Euxine ?«««*« 

f frontier 

have been told elsewhere/ They amount, as far as 
the geographical boundaries of Bussia are concerned, 
to he# advance to the Pruth and the Danube, her 
partial withdrawal, her second partial advance. 
Meanwhile the Bussian advance in the nineteenth CaucasuB. 


century on the Asiatic shores of the Euxine and in 

the lands on and beyond the Caspian has been far , 

greater than her advance during the eighteenth. It 

is in the nineteenth century that Bussia has taken up 

her commanding position between the Euxine and the 

Caspian seas, a position which in some sort amounts to 

an enlargement of Europe at the expense of Asia. The ^ 

old frontier on the Caspian, which had hardly changed 

since the conquest of Astrakhan, reached to the Terek. 

The annexation of Crim made the Kuhan the boundary 

on the side of the Euxine. The incorporation of the 

Georgian kingdom gave Bussia an outlying territory 

south of the Caucasus on the upper course of the Kur. 

Next came the acquisition of the Caspian coast from Advance 

the mouth of the Terek to the mouth of tlie Kur, the Caspian. 

1802. 

land of Daghestan and Shirwan^ including part of the ^ 
territory which had been held for a few years in the 
eighteenth century. The Persian and Turkish wars Advance m 

ASrmenia 

gave Bussia the Armenian land of Erivan as far as the and 

” , . Circassia. 

Araxes^ Mingrelia^ and Immeretia^ and the nominal isao. 
cession of the Euxine coast ^ between them and the 
older frontier. But it was thirty years before the 
mountain region of Circassia was fully subdued. The 


* See above, pp. 453-4. 
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c^p. la^t changes have extended the Trans-Caucasian 
1 878? '" “ " frontier of Eussia to the south by the addition of 
Batoum and Kara. 

Advance in the fands east of the Caspian the new province 

lesi-im* of Turkestan gradually grew up in the lands on the 
Jaxartes, reaching southward to Samarkand. Khokand 
to the south-east followed, while Khiva and Bokhara^ 
the lands on the Oxus, have passed under Eussian 
suzerainty. Samarcand and Ferganah have become 
^ part of Eussian dominion in the fullest sense. The Tur- 
coman tribes immediately east of the Caspian have also 
been annexed. The Caspian has thus nearly become a 
Eussian lake. Hardly anything remains to Persia 
except the extreme southern coast which was once for 
a moment Eussian. 

Advance in Far again to the east, Eussia has added a large 

Eastern* ” 

1868 territory on tlie Chinese border on the river Amoor, 
Kwang. and now the territory adjoining the Korea on the west 
wisf* is a province administered by Eussia, under the Chinese 
Extent and name Kwaug-Tung^ held under lease from China. All 
g the these conquests form the greatest continuous extent of 
dominion, territory by land which the world has ever seen, unless 
during the transient dominion of the old Mongols. No 
other European power in any age has, or could have 
^ had, such a continuous dominion, because no other 
European power ever had the unknown barbarian world 
lying in the same way at its side. Nowhere again has 
any European power held a dominion so physically un- 
broken as that which stretches from the gulf of Eiga to 
the gulf of Okhotsk. The greater part of the Asiatic 
dominion of Eussia belongs to that part of Asia which 
has least likeness to Europe. It is only on the Frozen 
Ocean that we find a kind of mockery of inland seas, ^ 
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islands, and peninsulas. Massive unbroken extent by chip, 
land is its leading character. And as this character ^ 
extends to a large part of European Eussia also, Eussia 
is the only European land where there can be any doubt 
where Europe ends. The barbarian dominion of other 
European states, a dominion beyond the sea, has been a 
dominion of choice. The barbarian dominion of Eussia 
in lands adjoining her European territory is a dominion 
forced on her by geographical necessity. The annexa- 
tion of Kamtschatka became a question of time when 
the first successors of Euric made their earliest advance 
towards the Finnish north. 

Alongside of this continuous dominion in Europe Bussiaa 
and Asia, the Eussian occupation of territory in a third 
continent, an occupation made by sea after the manner 
of other European powers, has not been lasting. The 
Eussian territory in the north-west corner of America, 
the only part of the world where Eussia and England 
marched on one another, has been sold to the United 
States. 

To return to Europe, the events of the nineteenth Final 
century have, in the lands with which we are dealing, 
carried on the work of the eighteenth by the further 
aggrandizement of Eussia and Prussia. The Scandi- 
navian powers have withdrawn into the two Scandi- 
navian peninsulas and the adjoining islands, and in the 
southern peninsula the power of Denmark has been 
cut short to the gain of Prussia. The Prussian power 
meanwhile, formed in the eighteenth century by the 
union of the detached lands of Prussia and Branden- 
burg, has in the nineteenth grown into the Imperial 
^ power of Germany, and has, even as a local king^ 
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CHAP, dom, become, by the acquisition of Swedish Pomerania,.* 
' Holstein, and Sleswick, the dominant power on the 
4 southern Baltic. The acquisition of the duchies too, not 
only of Sleswick and Holstein, but of Bremen and Verden 
also, as parts of the annexed kingdom of Hannover, have 
given her a part of the former oceanic position both of 
^enmark and Sweden. Eussia has acquired the ^same 
position on the gulfs of the Baltic which Prussia has on 
‘ the south coast of the Baltic itself. The acquisition of 
the new Poland has brought her frontier into the very 
midst of Europe ; it has made her a neighbour, not 
merely of Prussia as such, but of Germany. The third 
sharer in the partition has drawn back from her 
northern advance, but she has increased her scrap of 
Eussia, her scrap of Little Poland, her scrap of Mol- 
davia,^ by the suppression of a free city. The southern 
advance of Eussia on European ground has been 
during this century an advance not so much of territory 
V as of influence. The frontier of 1878 is the restored 
frontier of 1812. » It is in the lands out of Europe that 
Eussia has in the meanwhile advanced by strides which 
look startling on the map, but which in truth spring 
naturally from the geographical position of the one 
modern European power which cannot help being 
Asiatic as well. 


* See above, p. 446. 
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THE SPANISH PENINSULA AND ITS COLONIES. 

The great peninsula of the West has much in common chap. 
with the great peninsula of the North. Save Sweden 
and Norway, no part of Western Europe had so little 
to do with the later Empire as Spain. And in no land scandi- 
that formed part of the earlier Empire, save our sught 

, -I* 11 m relations 

own island, is the later history so completely cut on with the 

Empive. 

from the earlier history. The modern kingdoms of Break 
Spain have still less claim to represent the West-Gothic 
kingdom than the modern kingdom of France had to history, 
represent the Frankish kingdom. The history of Spain, 
as an element in the European system, begins with the 
Saracen inVasion. For a hundred years before that 
time all trace of dependence on the elder Empire had 
passed away. With the later Western Empire Spain 
had nothing to do after the days of Charles the Great 
and his immediate successors. Their claims over a 
small part of the country passed away from the Empire 
to the kings of Karolingia. 

With the Eastern Empire and the states which grew 
out of it Spain has the closest connexion in the way of 
analogy. Each was a Christian land conquered by the Sacopi. 
Mussulman. Each has been wholly or partially won 
back from him. But the deliverance of south-western goQ ^ the 
Europe was mainly the work of its own people, and its conquest 

VOL. I. MM 
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CH^. ddiverance was iiearly ended when the bondage of 
toiler^ k)utji-ea8tem Europe was only beginning. Again, in 
kSSr south-east^rii Europe the nations were fully formed 
before the Mussulman conquest, and th^ have Kved 
through it. In Spain the Mussulman conquest cut 
Sihort the West-Gothic power just as it was-growing 
Sth™e ^ Eomance nation ; the actual Eomance 

nation of Spain was formed by the work of withstanding 
the invaders. The closest analogy of all is between 
Spain and Eussia. Each was delivered by its own people. 

' In each case, long after the main deliverance had been 
wrought, long after the liberated nation had begun 
again to take its place in Europe, the ransomed land 
was still cut off, by a fragment of its old enemies, from 
the coasts of its own southern sea. 

Extent of The S^raceu dominion in the West, as established 

the West- - , ^ , 

conquerors, answered very nearly to the 
sara^ Wcst-Gothic kingdom, as it then stood ; but it did not 

dommione. ° . . . 

exactly answer to Spain^ either in the geographical or 
in the later Eoman sense.^ When the Saracen came, 
the Empire, not the Goth, still held the Balearic Isles, 
and the fortresses of Tangier and Ceuta on the Maureta- 
• nian side of the strait. On the other hand, the Goth 

did not hold quite the whole of the peninsula, while 
his dominion took in the Gaulish land of Septimanid. 
Strictly speaking, the Saracen conquest was a conquest, 
not of Spain geographically, but of the West-Gothic 
dominions in and out of Spain, and of the outlying 
Imperial possessions in their neighbourhood. It was 
from the lands which hindered both the West-Gothic 
and the Saracen dominion from e35:actly answering to 
^ See above, p. 15^, v « 
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geograpMcal Spain that deliverance came, and it came in chap. 
two forms. Prom the land to the north-west, which had 
held out against both Goth and Saracen, came that form 
of deliverance which was strictly native. At the other The 
end, the "Prank first won back for Christendom the 
Saraceh province in Gaul, and then carried his arms 
into the neighbouring comer of Spain. Thus we get 778 . 
two centres of deliverance, two groups of states 
which did the work. There are the north-western ♦ 
lands, whose history is purely Spanish, which simply 
withstood the Saracen, and the north-eastern lands, 
which were first won from the Saracen by the Frank, 
and which gradually freed themselves from their 
deliverer. The former class are represented in later Bepre- 

BOD. ted, BO* 

Spanish history by the kingdoms of Castile and Portugal, veraUy by 
the latter by the kingdom of Aragon. Navarre lies 
between the two, and shares in the history of both. Ara«on. 
The former start geographically from the mountain • 
region washed by the Ocean. The latter start geo- 
grapliically from the mountains which divide Gaul and 
Spain, and which stretch eastward to the Mediterra- 
nean. The geographical position of the regions fore- 
shadows their later history. It was Aragon, looking Later 
to die East, which first played a great part in European 
affairs, and which carried Spanish influence and' do- 
minion into Gaul, Sicily, Italy, and Greece. It was 
Portugal and Castile, looking to the West, which of^castae 
established an Iberian dominion beyond the bounds of PortugaL 
Europe. And of these it was Castile which was fated 
to play the same part which was played by Wessex in 
England, to ^become the leading power of the peninsula 
and for a moment to incorporate the whole peninsula 
upder the rule of her' lungs. The lasting union of 
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THE SPANISH PENINSULA, AND ITS OOLONIEIs. 

Castile and Aragon, the momentary union of Castile, 
' Portugal, and Aragon was to form that great Spanish 
monarchy which became the terror of Europe. The 
more lasting of these annexations has led to a change 
in ordinary geographical language. The fact that a 
* Queen of Castile in the fifteenth century married a King 
of Aragon and not a King of Portugal has led us to 
speak of the peninsular kingdoms as ‘ Spain and Portii- 
gaV ^ For some ages ‘ Spain and Aragon ’ would have 
been a more natural division. But the very difference 
in the fields of action of Castile and Aragon hindered 
any such strong opposition. Between Castile and Por- 
tugal, on the other hand, a marked rivalry arose in the 
field which was common to both. 

Of these two centres, one purely Spanish, the other 
brought for a long time under a greater or less degree 
of foreign influence, the more strictly native region 
was foremost in the work of national deliverance. 
How far western Spain stood in advance of eastern 
Spain is shown by the speaking fact that Toledo, 
so much further to the south, was won by Castile 
a generation before Zaragoza was won by Aragon. 
But both Castile and Aragon, as powers, grew out 
of the break-up of a momentary dominion in the 
land which lay between them, and whose later his- 
tory is much less illustrious than theirs. In the 
second quarter of the eleventh century the kingdom of 
Pampeluna or Navarre had, by the energy of a single 
man, the Sviatopluk or Stephen Dushan of his little 
realm, risen to the first place among the Christian 
powers of Spain. Castile and Aragon do not appear 
with kingly rank till both had passed under the 
^ 8ee above, p. 154. • 
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momentary rule of a neighbour which in after times 
aeemed so small beside either of them. And the ' — 
name of Castile, whether as county, kingdom, or 
empire, marks a comparatively late stage of Christian 
advance. We must here go back for a moment to 
the early days of the long crusade of eight hundred ^ 
years. 

§ 1. The Foundation of the Spanish Kingdoms. 

We have seen how the union of the small indepen- Founding 
dent lands of the north, Astaria and Cantabria, grew 
into the first Christian kingdom of reviving Spain. 

This was the kingdom which bore the name, first of 768. 
Oviedo and then of Leon. Gallicia, on the one side, oie. 
representing in some sort the old Suevian kingdom, 
Bardulia or the oldest Castile, the land of Burgos, on 
the other side, were lands of this kingdom which were 
early inclined to fall away. The growth of the Christian Christian 

^ * advance. 

powers on this side was favoured by internal events 
among the Mussulmans, by famines and revolts which 
left a desert border between the hostile powers. The The 
Ominiad emirate, afterwards caliphate, was established 
almost at the moment of the Saracen loss of Septimania. 

Then came the Spanish March of Charles the Great, 
which brought part of northern Spain once more within 778-8oi. 
the bounds of the new Western Empire, as the conquests 
•of Justinian had brought back part of southern Spain 
within the bounds of the undivided Empire. This 
march, at its greatest extent, took in Pampeluna at one 
«nd and Barcelona at the other, with the intermediate its extent, 
lands of Aragon, Itipacurcia, and Sobrarbe. But the 
Frankish dominion soon passed away from Aragon, and 
•^till sooner. from Pampeluna. The eastern part of 
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i&e march, which still acknowledged the superiority of 
the iSugs of Karolingia, split up into a number of 
practically independent counties, which made hardly 
any advance against the common enemy. 

^ Meanwhile the land of Fampeluna became, at the 

beginning of the eleventh century, an independent and 
NftTarre powerful kingdom. The Navarre of Sancho the Great 


SaaoboUie Stretched some way beyond the Ebro; to the west it 
xooo-ioes. took in the ocean lands of Biscay and Guijmzcoa^ with 
^ the original Castile; to the east it took in Aragon^ 

Ripacurcia^ and Sobrarbe. The two Christian kingdoms 
of Navarre and Leon took in all north-eastern Spain. 
The Douro was reached and crossed ; the Tagus itself 
was not far from the Christian boundary; but the 
states which owned the superiority of the power which we 
may i^pw call France were still far from the lower Ebro, 
At the death of Sancho the Great his momentary 
Seven years earlier the dominion 
These two 


Break-tqp 

u^dom of dominion broke up. 

(1086), and of the Ommiad caliphs had broken up also. 

events, so near together, form the turning-point in the 

( 1028 ). 

MusbuI- 


IhTaucm 

ofUie 

Almora* 

4^d6B. 

1086 - 1110 . 


history of the peninsula. Instead of the one Ommiad 
caliphate, there arose a crowd of separate Mussulman 
kingdoms, at Cordova, Seville, Lisbon, Zaragoza, Toledo, 
Valencia, and elsewhere. Weaker each one by itsfelf 
than their Christian neighbours, they had to call for 
help to their Mussulman brethren in Africa. This led 
to what was reaUy a new African conquest of Mussul- 
man Spain. The new deliverers or conquerors spread 
their dominion over all the Mussulman powers, save 
onty Zaragoza. This settlement, with other later ones 
of the same kind, gives a specially African look to the 
later history of Mahometan Spain, and it,<^has doubtless 
helped to give the Spanish Mussulmans Jthe commoii 
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name of Ma^ra, But their language and culture 
remained Arabic, and the revolution caused by the 
African settlers among the ruins of the Western 
caliphate was far from being so great as the revolution 
caused by the Turkish settlers among the ruins of the 
Eastehi caliphate. 

Out of the break-up of the dominion of Sancho 
came the separate kingdom of Navarre, and the new 
kingdoms of Castile^ Aragon^ and Sobrarbe. Of these 
the two last were presently united, thus beginning 
the advance of Aragon. Thus we come to four of 
the five historic kingdoms of Spain — Navarre, Castile, 
Aragon, and Leon, whose unions and divisions are 
endless. The first king Ferdinand of Castile united 
Castile and Leon; Castile, Leon, and Gallicia were 
again for a moment separated under his son. Aragon 
and Navarre were united for nearly sixty years. Pre- 
sently Spain has an Emperor in Alfonso of Castile, 
Leon, and Gallicia. But Empire and kingdom were 
split asunder. Leon and Castile became separate king- 
doms under the sons of Alfonso, and they remained 
separate for more than sixty years. Their final union 
created the great Christian power of Spain. 

* Navarre meanwhile, cut short by the advance of 
Castile, shorn of its lands on the Ocean and beyond 
the Ebro, lost all hope of any commanding position in 
the peninsula. It passed to a succession of French 
kings, and for a long time it had no share in the geo- 
graphical history of Spain. But the power of Aragon 
grew, partly by conquests from the Mussulmans, partly 
by union with the French fiefs to the east. The first 
union between the crown of Aragon and the county 
► of Barcelona led^ to the great growth of the powey of 
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Aragon on both sides of the Pyrenees and even beyond 
the Ehpne.^ This power was broken by the overthrow 
of EiDg Pedro at Muret. But by the final arrange- 
ment which freed Barcelona, Roussillon, and Cerdagne, 
from all homage to France, all trace of foreign 
superiority passed away from Christian Spain. The 
independent kingdom of Aragon stretched on both 
sides of the Pyrenees, a faint reminder of the days of 
the West-Gothic kings. 

On the other side of the peninsula the lands 
between Douro and Minho began to form a separate 
state, a state which was to hold no mean place in the 
history of Europe, which was first to extend her 
borders at the cost of the common enemy and then to 
become the pioneer of European enterprise in distant 
lands. The county of Portugal was held by princes of 
the royal house of France, as a fief of the crown of 
Castile and Leon. The county became a kingdom, and 
its growth cut off Leon, as distinguished from Castile, 
from any advance against the Mussulmans. Navarre 
was already cut off from such advance. But the three 
kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Portugal were all 
ready for the work. A restored Western Christendom 
was growing up to balance the falling away in the East. 
The first great advance of the Christians in Spain 
began about the time of the Seljuk conquests from the 
Eastern Empire. The work of deliverance was not 
ended till the Ottoman had been for forty years 
established in the New Borne. 

The Christian powers however were disunited, 
while the Mussulmans had again gained, though. at a 
^ See above, p. 337. 
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leavy price, the advantage of union. Alfonso the 
Sixth, commanding the powers of Castile and Leon, 
pressed far to the south, and won the old Gothic 
•capital of Toledo, But his further advance was checked 
by the African invaders at the battle of Zalacca. The 
Almoravide power was too strong for any present hope 
•of conquests on the part of Castile ; but the one inde- 
pendent Mussulman state at Zaragoza lay open to the 
Christians of the north-east. Zaragoza itself was taken 
by the king of Aragon, and Tarragona by the Count 
of Barcelona. Both these powers advanced, and the 
•conquest of Tortosa made the Ebro tiie Christian 
boundary. As the power of the Almoravides weak- 
ened, Castile and Portugal again advanced on their 
side. The latter kingdom made the great acquisition 
of its future capital Lisbon^ and a generation later, it 
reached the southern coast by the conquest of Silvas in 
Algarve. Castile meanwhile pressed to the Guadiana 
and beyond, counting Calatrava and Badajoz among 
its cities. The line of struggle had advanced in about 
a century from the land between Douro and Tagus to 
the land between Guadiana and Guadalquivir. 

This second great Christian advance in the twelfth 
•Century was again checked in the same way in which 
the advance in the eleventh century had been. A 
new settlement of African conquerors, the Almohades^ 
won back a large territory from both Castile and 
Portugal. The battle of Alarcos broke for a while 
the power of Castile, and the Almohade dominion 
stretched beyond the lower Tagus. To the east, the 
lands south of Ebro remained an independent Mussul- 
man state. But, as the Almohades were of doubtful 
, Mahometan orthodoxy, their hold on Spain was weaker 
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dian that of any other Mahometan conquerors. Their 
power liroke up, and the battle of Navas de Tolosa 
ruled 4iat Spain should be a Christian land. All three 
Mngdoms advanced, and within forty years the Mussul- 
man power in the peninsula was cut down to a mere 
survival. Aragon won the Balearic Isles and formed 
her kingdom of Valencia. But as Castile, by the incor- 
poration of Murcia^ reached to the Mediterranean, any 
further advance in the peninsula was forbidden to 
Aragon. On the eastern side Portugal won back her 
lost lands, reached her southern coast, kept all the 
land west of the lower Guadiana and some points to 
the east of it. To the kingdom of Portugal was added 
the kingdom of Algai've. 

But the central power of Castile pressed on faster still. 
Under Saint Ferdinand began the recovery of the great 
cities along the Guadalquivir. Cordova^ the city of the 
caliphs, was won; Jaen followed; then more famous 
Seville \ and Cadiz ^ eldest of Western cities, passed 
again, as when she first entered the Eoman world, 
from Semitic into Aryan hands. The conquest of 
Nibla and Tarifa at last made the completion of the 
work only a question of time. 

No one in the middle of the twelfth century could 
have dreamed that a Mussulman power would live on 
in Spain till the last years of the fifteenth. This was 
the kingdom of Granada^ which began, amid the 
conquests of Saint Ferdinand, as a vassal state of Castile. 
Yet, sixty years later, it was able to win back a con- 
siderable territory from its overlord. Part of the land 
now gained was soon lost again.; but part, with the city 
of Eiiascar^ was kept by the Mussulmans far into the 
fifteenth century. Meanwhile, on the strait* between 
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the Ocean and the Mediterranean, Gibraltar was won 
by Castile, lost, and won again. 

Thus, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
the peninsula of Spain was very unequally divided 
between one Mussulman and four Christian states. 
Aragon on the one side, Portugal on the other, were 
kingdoms with a coast line out of all proportion to 
their extent inwards. Aragon had become a triangle, 
Portugal a long parallelogram, cut off on each side 
from the great trapezium formed by the whole pen- 
insula. Between these two lay the central power of 
Castile, with Christian Navarre still separate at one 
comer and Mussulman Granada still separate at another. 
Of these five kingdoms, Navarre and Aragon alone 
marched to any considerable extent on any state beyond 
the peninsula. Castile barely touched the Aquitanian 
dominions of England, while Navarre and Aragon, both 
stretching north of the Pyrenees, had together a 
considerable frontier towards Aquitaine and France. 
Navarre and Aragon again marched on one another, 
while Portugal and Granada marched only on Castile, 
the common neighbour of all. The destiny of all was 
Vritten on the map. Navarre at one end, Granada at 
the other, were to be swallowed up by the great central 
power. Aragon, after gaining a high European posi- 
tion, was to be united with Castile under a single 
sovereign. Portugal alone was to become distinctly a 
rival of Castile, but wholly in lands beyond the bounds 
of Europe. 

Of the five Spanish powers Castile so far outtopped 
the rest that its sovereign was often spoken of in other 
lands , as King of Spain, But Spain contained more 
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kmgdoms than it contained kings. Castile, Aragon, 
and Portugal were all formed by a succession of unions 
and conquests, each of which commonly gave their 
kings a new title. The central power was still the 
power of Castile and Leon^ not of Castile only. Leon 
was made up of the kingdoms of Leon and GaUicia, 
Castile took in Castile proper or Old^ Castile^ with the 
principality of the Asturias^ and the free lands of 
Biscay^ Guipuzcoa^ and Alava, To the south it took in 
the kingdoms — each marking a stage of advance — of 
Toledo or New Castile^ of Cordova^ Jae% Seville^ and 
Murcia, The sovereign of Portugal held his two 
kingdoms of Portugal and Algarve. The sovereign of 
Aragon, besides his enlarged kingdom of Aragon and 
his counties of Catalonia^ Roussillon^ and Cerdagne^ 
held his kingdom of Valencia on the mainland, while 
the Balearic Isles formed the kingdom of Majorca, 
This last, first granted as a vassal kingdom to a branch 
of the royal house, was afterwards incorporated with 
the Aragonese state. 

f 

§ 2. Growth and Partition of the Great Spanish 
Monarchy, 

After the thirteenth century the strictly geographi- 
cal changes within the Spanish peninsula were but few. 
The boundaries of the kingdoms changed but little 
towards one another, and not much towards France, 
their only neighbour from the fifteenth century on- 
wards. But the five kingdoms were gradually grouped 
under two kings, for a while under one only. The 
external geography, so to speak, forms a longer story. 
We have to trace out the acquisition of territory within 
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Europe, first by Aragon and then by Castile, and the 
acquisition of territory out of Europe, first by Portugal 
and then by Castile. The permanent union of the 
dominions of Castile and Aragon, the temporary union of 
the dominions of Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, formed 
that great Spanish Monarchy which in the sixteenth 
century was the jsvonder and terror of Europe, which 
lost important possessions in the sixteenth and in the 
seventeenth century, and which was finally partitioned 
in the beginning of the eighteenth. 

Within the peninsula we have seen Castile, in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, win back the lands 
which had been lost to Granada at the end of the 
fourteenth. The last decade of the fifteenth saw the 
ending of the struggle. Men fondly deemed that the 
recovery of Granada balanced the loss of Constanti- 
nople. But the last Moorish prince still kept for a 
moment a small tributary dominion in the Alpujarras, 
and it was the purchase of this last remnant which 
finally pht an end to the long rule of the Mussulman in 
Spain. 

The conquest of Granada was the joint work of a 
• queen of Castile and a king of Aragon. But. the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabel did not at once unite 
their crowns. That union may be dated from the begin- 
ning of Ferdinand’s second reign in Castile. Meanwhile 
Roussillon and Cerdagne had been, after thirty years’ 
French occupation, won back by Aragon. Then came 
the conquest of Navarre south of the Pyrenees, which 
left only the small part on the Gaulish side to pass to 
the French kings of the house of Bourbon. Portugal 
was now the only separate kingdom in the peninsula, 
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tendency to look on the peninsula as made up 
' — • — ^ of Spain and Portugal was of course strengthened. 

But later in the century Portugal itself was for sixty 
M^nSLi years united with Castile and Aragon. Portugal won 
5^^640 independence ; and the Spanish dominion was 

■ further cut short by the final loss of RousaiUon. The'^ 
Pyrenees were now the boundary of Jrance and Spain, 
except so far as the line may be held to be broken by 
the French right of patronage over Andorra} Since 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, the peninsula itself has seen 
hardly any strictly geographical change. Gibraltar 
rnSSw nearly two hundred years occupied by 

•cmTOn^a. England. The fortress of Olivenqa has been yielded 
by Portugal to Spain. And during the eighteenth 
Minoroa. ceutury Miuorca passed to and fro between Spain and 
England more times than it is easy to remember.^ 

Advance^ The acquisition of*territory beyond the peninsula 
naturally began with Aragon. The acquisition of the 
Balearic isles may pass as the enlargement of a penin- 
sular kingdom ; but Before that happened, Aragon had 
won and lost what was practically a great dominion 
north of the I^renees. But this dominion was con- 
tinuous with its Spanish territory. The real beginning# 
iMMaS.* Aragonese dominion beyond the sea was when the 
war of the Vespers for a moment united the crowns of 
fSStf insular Sicily. Then the island crown 

was held by independent Aragonese princes, and lastly 
uSinof again united to the Aragonese crown. The con- 
Sicily had, during the reign of Alfonso the 
* See above, p. 346. 

‘ Conquered by England 1708. Ceded 1713. Recovered 1756. 
Ceded to England 1763. Recovered 1782. Conquered by England 
1798. Recovered 1802. 
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1 1 

MagndnuaouSy a common king with Aragon and the chap. 
island. Iten the continental kingdom was — save during g^ —' 
the momentary French occupations— held by Aragonese 
princes till the final union of the crowns of Aragon 
and the Two Sicilies. Meanwhile a war of more than a tS*" 
hundrecf years gave to Aragon the island of Sardinia fed 
as a new kingdom^ Thus, at the final union of Castile 
and Aragon, Aragon brought with it the outlying ism!**' 
crowns of the Two Sicilies and of Sardinia. The insular s!)^^. 
Sicilian kingdom was slightly lessened by the grant of ismT^***' 
MaMa and Gozo to the Knights of Saint John. The 
continental kingdom was increased by the addition of a mr. 
small Tuscan territory. 

The outlying possessions of Aragon were thus strictly Diflmenoe 

... _ , -1 AS , , ,A A between 

acquisitions made by the Kings of Aragon on behalf of 
the crown of Aragon. But the extension of Castilian MBMonso! 
dominion over distant parts of Europe was due only to 
the fact that the crown of Castile passed to an Austrian The sur- 

gundian in« 

prince who had inherited the greater part of the do- 
minions of the Dukes of Burgundy. But thereby the 
NetherlanUa and the counties of Burgundy and Cha- 
roloia became appendages to Castile, and went to swell 
the great Spanish Monarchy. The duchy of Milan 
♦oo, in whatever character the Emperor Charles held 
it, became a Spanish dependency when it passed to his isss. 
son Philip. 


The European possessions of the Spanish Monarchy Extent 
thus took in, at the time of their greatest extent, the 
iviiole peninsula, the Netherlands and the other Burgun- 
dian lands of the Austrian house, Eoussillon, the Sicilies, 


Sardinia, and Milan. But this whole dominion was never ^ 
held at once, unless for form’s sake we count the United 
JNetherlands as Spanish territory till the Twelve Years’ 
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o^p. Truce. Holland and its fellows had become practically 
mi-ieoJT iDdependent before Portugal was won. But it was not 
Lands lost till after the loss of Portugal that Spain suffered her 
1669-1677. great losses on the side of France, when the conquests 
of Lewis the Fourteenth cost her Eoussillon, Cerdagne, 
Charolois, the County of Burgundy, Artois, aftd other 
parts of the Netherlands. The remainder of the Nether- 
lands, with Milan and the three outlying Aragonese 
kingdoms, were kept till the partitions in the beginning 
Partition of the eighteenth century. The final result of so much 
^nia^ fighting and treaty-making was to take away all the 
1718?* outlying possessions of both Aragon and Castile, and to 
confine the Spanish kingdom to the peninsula and the 
Balearic isles, less Portugal and Gibraltar for ever, and 
less Minorca for a season. Since then Spain has never 
won back any part of the lost possessions of Castile ; 

more than once won back the lost posses- 
1718, 1786. sions of Aragon, insular Sicily twice, continental Sicily 

Spanish .... 

kings of once. And if the Sicilies were not kept as part of the 

the Two , ^ ^ 

iSieeo dominions, they passed to a branch of the 

Duchy of Spanish royal house, as the duchies of Purma and 
1781-1860. Piacenza passed to another. 

§ 3. The Colonial Dominion of Spain and Portugal* 

The distinction between Spain and Portugal is most 
strikingly marked in the dominion of the two powers 
citejcter beyond the bounds of Europe. Portugal led the way 
Portuguese among European states to conquest and colonization 

uonunioxi o a x 

EurS|)e. Europe. She had a geographical and historical 

call so to do. Her dominion out of Europe was not 
indeed a matter of necessity like that of Eussia, but it 
stood on a different ground from that of England, 
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France, oi: Holland. It was not actually continuous chap. 
with her own European territory, but it began near to 
it, and it was a natural consequence and extension of 
her European advance. The Asiatic and American 
dominion of Portugal grew out of her African dominion, 
and her African dominion was the continuation of her 
growth in her own peninsula. 

When the Moor was driven out of Spain, it was 
natural to follow him across the narrow seas into a 
land which lay so near to Spain, and which in earlier 
geography had passed as a Spanish land. But as far as Portugal 
Castile was concerned, the Moor was not driven out till fSm©d 

in the 

late in the fifteenth century; as far as Portugal was 
concerned, he was driven out in the thirteenth. Por- 
tugal had then reached her full extent in the peninsula, 
and she could no longer advance against the misbelievers 
by land. One is tempted to wonder that her advance 
beyond sea did not begin sooner. It came in the fif- 
teenth century, when fifty years of conquest gave to 
Portugal her kingdom of Algaime beyond the Sea, an 
African dofninion older than the Castilian conquest of ^ 

The 

Granada. The king of Portugal and the Algarves thus Aigarves. 
held the southern pillar of Hercules, while Castile held 
the northern. The greater part of this African king- 
dom was lost after the fall of Sebastian. Ceuta remained 
a Spanish possession after the dominion of Portugal, so 
that Spain now holds the southern pillar and England 
the northern. Tangier too once passed from Portugal * 

to England as a marriage gift, and was presently for- leea-iess. 
saken as useless. 


But before the kingdom of Algarve beyond the sea 
had passed away, its establishment had led to the dis- 
covery of the whole coast of the African continent, and 
VOL. l. N N 
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U cg 4 ^.,^^‘ 4 Jie growth of n vast Portuguese dominion in various 

parts of the world. Madeira was the first insular pos- 
. aessibn, fo|lowed by the Azores and Cape Verde Islands^ 

mSJ?^ Gradually, under the care of Don Henry, the Portuguese 
1448 - 1454 . pQ^gj, spread along the* north-west coast of Africa. 
Oape of The work went on : Vasco de Gama made ^his OTeat 

vootf ^ 

Hope, discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; the road to India 
BominiM was Opened; dominion on the coasts of Arabia and 
" «nd ina». India, and even in the islands of the Indian Archipelago," 
was added to dominion on the coast of Africa. This 


dominion perished through the annexation of Portugal 
by Spain. Since the restoration of Portuguese indepen- 
dence, only fragments of this great African and Indian 
Modern ^oHiinion havc been kept. But Portugal still holds the 
PortSi^Siae islands, various points and coasts in Africa, 

and a small territory in India and the Eastern islands. 

But Portuguese enterprise led also to a more last- 
ing work, to the creation of a new European nation 
beyond the Ocean, the single European monarchy 
which has taken root in the New World. Brazil was 
discovered by Portuguese sailors at the end of the 
1681. fifteenth century ; it was settled as a Portuguese pos- 
session early in the sixteenth. During the union of 
1624-1664. Portugal with Spain the Dutch won for a while a large 
part of the country, but the whole was won back 
" by independent Portugal. The peculiar position of 
Portugal, ever threatened by a more powerful neigh- 
^ hour, gave her great Transatlantic dominion a special 
^ importance It was looked to as a possible placeufor 
shelter, which it actually became during the French 


1807. invasion of Portugal. The Portuguese dominions took 
5 *?§rtugai ^he style of ‘the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil,' 
•^Brazil, Algarve.* Nine years later these kingdoms were 



separated, and Brazil became an independent state. 
But it remains a monarchy with the^title of Empire, 
and It is still ruled by the direct representative of tbe , 
Portugtese royal house, while Portugal itself has passed 
awajr from the native line by the accidents of female 
succession. 

In the sixteenth century Brazil held a wholly 
exceptional position. It was the only settlement of 
Portugal, it was the only considerable settlement of 
any European power, in a region which Spain claimed 
as her exclusive dominion. By Papal authority Spain 
was to have all the newly found lands that lay to the 
west, and Portugal all that lay to the east, of a line 
on the map, drawn at, 370 leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Islands. Spain thus held the whole South 
American continent, with the exception of Brazil, to- 
gether with that part of the North American conti- 
nent which ^is most closely comiected with the southern. 
While the non- European dominion of Portugal was 
primarily African and Indian, the non-European do- 
minion of •Spain was primarily American. It did not 
in the same way spring out of the European history of 
the country ; it was rather suggested by rivalry of 
Portugal. In Africa the Spanish dominion hardly went 
beyond the possession of Oran and the more lasting pos- 
session of Ceuta. The conquest of Tunis by Charles the 
Fifth ^ was made rather in his Sicilian than in his Castilian 
character. Within the range of Portuguese dominion 
tha* settlements of Spain were exceptional. But they 
took in the Canaries off the Atlantic coast of Africa, 
^nd the Philippine Islands in the extreme eastern Archi- 
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pelago. The Canaries Spain still keeps; the Philip- 

issr" ' pines have passed to the United States of America. 
spaiiM , Mean-^hile the great Spanish dominion in the New 
iaSSa. World, in both Americas and in the adjoining islands 
of the West Indies, had risen and fallen. It began 
with the first conquest of Columbus, Hispaniola or 
Saint Domingo, Thus the dominion of Castile beyond 
the Ocean began at the very moment when she reached 
the full extent of her own Mediterranean coast. Then 
1519 . followed the great continental dominion in Mexico^ 

1582. Pei'u, and the other lands on or south of the isthmus 

which joins the two western continents. But into the 
body of the North American continent, the land which 
was to be disputed between France and England, Spain 
never spread. New Mexico^ California^ Florida^ barely 
stretched along its western and southern coasts. The 
tionfof whole of this continental -dominion passed away in a 
splniah series of revolutions within our own century. While 
colonies. Portugal and England have really founded new 
European nations beyond the Ocean, the result of 
Spanish rule in America has been to create ‘'a number 
of states of ever shifting extent and constitution, keep- 
ing the Spanish language, but some of which are as 
Mexico. much native American as Spanish. Of these Mexieo 
is the one which has had most to do with the general 
Two history of Europe and European America. It has 
Empires, ^ twice taken the name of Empire, once under a native, 
1866 - 1867 ; once under a foreign, adventurer. And vast provinces, 
Cessions to ouce Under its nominal rule, have passed to the United 
States. States. The loss of Texas^ New Mexico, and Upper 
California, has cut down the present Mexico nearly tQ 
the extent of the first Spanish conquests. 

^rtiidia Of the Spanish West India islands, some, like^ 
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Jamaica and Trinidad^ have passed to other European 
powers. The oldest possession of all, the Spanish part 
of Hispaniola, has become a state distinct from that 
of Hayti in the same island. The largest possession of 
all, Ciiha^ has likewise gained its independence, and in 
consequence of the same war which won for Cuba her 
liberty, Puerto Rico passed from Spain to the United 
States. In short, the dominion of Spain out of Europe 
has followed its European dominion out of Spain. The 
eighteenth century destroyed the one; the nineteenth 
century has cut down the other to mere fragments. 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS AND COLONIES. 

h.SLve now gone, first through that great mass of 
' European lands which formed part either of the 
Eastern or of the Western Empire, and then through 
those more distant, and mainly peninsular, lands which 
so largely escaped the Imperial dominion. We end by 
leaving the mainland of Europe, by leaving the world of 
either Empire, for that gi*eat island, or rather group of 
islands, which for ages was looked on as forming a world 
Lato Ro- of its own. In Western Europe Britain was the last land 

man CKUl> 

wTNms 

of Britain, elder Empire. And, after all, Britain itself was only 
partly won, while the conquest of Ireland was never 
tried at all. After the English Conquest, Britain had 
less to do with the revived Western Empire than any 
Empire. Westem land except Norway. The momentary deal- 
ings of Charles the Great with the Northumbrians aitd 
Scots, the doubtful and precarious homage done by 
^ Eichard the First to Henry the Sixth, are Jhe only ex- 
ceptions, even in form, to the complete independence 
•* of the continental Empire which was maintained by 
Britain every part of the British islands. The ^octrine Was 

woSid that Britain, the other world, formed an Empire of its 

anotiior ^ ^ - 

Empire, ‘own. That Empire, being an island, was^ secured 
against the constant fluctuations of its external boun- 
dary to which continental states lie open* For several^ 
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centuries the boundaries, both of the Celtic and Teutonic 
occupants of Britain and of the Teutonic kingdoms ' — ^ 
among themselves, were always changing. But these 
changes hardly affect European history, which is con- 
cerned only with the broad general results — with the , 
establishment of Teutonic settlers in the island — 
with the union of those settlers in one kingdom under 
the West-Saxon house — with the extension of the im- 
perial power of the West-Saxon kings over the whole 
island of Britain. And, from the eleventh century eijSge m ,v 
onwards, there has been singularly little change of 
boundaries within the island. The boundaries of 
England towards Scotland and Wales changed much 
less than might have been looked for during ages of 
such endless warfare. Even the lesser divisions within 
the English kingdom have been singularly lasting. 

The land, as a whole, has not been mapped out afresh 
since the tenth century. While a map of France or 
Germany in the eleventh century, or even in the eigh- 
teenth, is useless for immediate practical objects, a map 
of Englaifd in the days of Domesday practically differs 
not at all from a map of England now. The only 
changes of any moment, and they are neither many 
Mor great, are in the shires on the Welsh and Scottish 
borders. 

Thus the historical geography of the isle of Britain 
comes to little more than a record of these border 
changes, down to the incorporation of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales into a single kingdom. In the other 
great island of Ireland there is little to do except to 
, trace how the boundary of English conquest advanced 
and fell back, a matter after all of no great European 
concem. Tbo history of the smaller outlying islands, 
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' Scandinavian Shetland to the insular Normandy, 

' has really more to do Ivith the general geography 
of Europe than of either Britain or Ireland. The 
dominion of the English kings on the continent is of the 
highest European moment, but, from its geographical 
side, it is Gaul and not Britain which it affects. The 
"SSraldaea. great geographical phsenomenon of English 

history is that which it shares with Spain and Portugal, 
and in which -it surpasses both. This is the vast extent 
of outlying English dominion and settlement, partly in 
Europe, but far more largely in the distant lands of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. But it is not merely 
that England has become a great power in all quarters 
" of the world : England has been, like Portugal, but on a 

far greater scale, a planter of nations. One group of her 
settlements has grown into one of the great powers of 
the world, into a third England beyond the Ocean, as 
far surpassing our insular England in geographical 
extent as our insular England surpasses the first Eng- 
land of all in the marchland of Germany and Den- 
mark. The mere barbaric dominion of England con- 
cerns our present survey but little ; but the historical 
geography of Europe is deeply concerned in the 
extension of England and of Europe in lands beyond 
the Western and the Southern Ocean. 

In tracing out the little that we have to say of the 
* geography of Britain itself, it will be well to begin 
with that northern part of the island where changes 
have been both more numerous and more important 
than they have been in England, . 



•HISrCORICAL POSITION OP SCOTLAND. 

§ 1. The Kingdom of Scotland, 

In Northern Britain, as in some other parts of 
Europe, we see a land which has taken its name from 
a people to which it does not owe its historic impor- 
tance. Scotland has won for itself a position in Britain 
and in Europe altogether out of proportion to its size 
and population. But it has not done this by virtue of 
its strictly Scottish element. The Irish settlers who 
first brought the Scottish name into Britain could 
never have made Scotland what it really became. 
What founded the greatness of the Scottish kingdom 
was the fact that part of England gradually took the 
name of Scotland and its inhabitants took the name of 
Scots. The case is as when the Duke of Savoy and 
Genoa and Prince of Piedmont took his highest title 
from that Sardinian kingdom which was the least 
valuable part of his dominions. It is as when the 
ruler of a mighty German realm calls himself king of 
the small duchy of Prussia and its extinct people. The 
truth is that, for more than five hundred years, there 
were two English kingdoms in Britain, each of which 
had a troublesome Celtic background which formed its 
chief difficulty. One English king reigned at Win- 
chester or London, and had his difficulties in Wales 
and afterwards in Ireland. Another English king 
reigned at Dunfermline or Stirling, and had his diflS- 
culties in the true Scotland. But the southern kingdom, 
ruled by kings of native English or of foreign descent, 

but never by kings of British or Irish descent,^ always 

• 

^ The Tudor kings were doubtless of British descent ; but they 
did not reign by virtue of that descent, and they did not come in till 
•ages after the English kingdom was completely formed. 
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^ the English name, irhEe the northern kingdom,. 

' |!iited by kings of Scottish descent^^adopted the Scottish^ 

English subjects of the King of Scots, 
li^hnan^. Scottish name to themselves. As 

Aaaiogrof the present Swiss nation is made up of parts* of the 
^ German, Burgundian, and Italian nations which have 
^ detached themselves from their several main bodies, 

so the present Scottish nation is made up of parts of 
, English, Irish, and British nations which have de- 

tached themselves from their several main bodies. But 
in both cases it is the Teutonic element which forms 
^ the*life and strength of the nation, the kernel to which 

the other elements have attached’ themselves. We 
cannot read the mediaeval history of Britain aright, 
unless we remember that the King of Scots was in 
truth the English king of Teutonic Lothian and teu- 
Bnmityof tonized Fife. The people from whom he took his title 
Soots. were at most ms unwilling subjects ; they were often 
his open enemies, the allies of his southern rival. 

Lothian, The modem kingdom of Scotland was nfhde up of 
dydojjftnd English Lothian^ British Strathclyde^ and Irish Scotland. 
The oldest Scotland is Ireland, whence the Scottish 
name, long since forgotten in Ireland itself, came into 
Britain and there spread itself These three elements 
stand out plainly. But the Scottish or Irish element 
The Piets, swallowed up another, that of the Picts^ of whom there 
• can be no doubt that they were Celts, like the Scots 
' ^ and Britons, but about whom it may be doubted 

whether their kindred was nearer to the Scots or to 
the Britons. For our purpose the question is of little 
moment. The Piets, as far as geography is concerned, 
either vanished or became Scots. ^ 



. THE Bcmmm sa^omm. 

Ekirly in ’the ninth century the land north of the 
^rths of ;:Cl^de and" Forth was still mainly Pictish. 
The second Scotland (the first Scotland in Britain) had 
not spread far beyond the original Irish settlement in 
the south-west. The union of Piets and Scots under a 
Scotitish dynasty created the larger Scotland, the true 
Celtic Scotland, taking in all the land north of the 
firths, except where Scandinavian settlers occupied the 
extreme north. South of the firths, English Bemicia, 
sometimes a separate kingdom, sometimes part of North- 
humberland^ stretched to the firth of Forth, with Edin- 
burgh as a border fortress. To the west of Bernicia, 
south and east of the firth of Clyde, lay the British 
kingdom of Cumberland or Strathclyde, with Alcluyd or 
Dumbarton as its border fortress. To the south-west 
again lay the outlying Pictish land of Galloway, which 
long kept up a separate being. Parts of Bernicia, parts 
of Strathclyde, were one day to join with the true 
Scotland to make up the later Scottish kingdom. As 
yet the true Scotland was a foreign and hostile land 
“ alike to Bernicia and to Strathclyde. 

In the next century we see the Scottish power cut 
short to the north and west, but advancing towards the 
fiouth and east. The Northmen have settled in the 
northern and western islands, in those parts of the 
mainland to which they gave the' names of Caithness 
and Sutherland, and even in the first Scottish land in 
the west. Scotland itself has also admitted the external 
^tepremacy of the English overlord. On the other hand, 
the Scots have pressed within the English border, 
•and have occupied Edinburgh, the border fortress of 
England. Later in the same century or early in the 
nex^ the Elngs of Scots received Northern Bermcia, 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS and COLONIES. 

the land of Lothian^ as an English' earldom. On the 
other side, Strathclyde or Cumberland — its southerUj^ 
boundary is very uncertain — ^had become in a manner 
united to England and Scotland at once. An English 
conquest, it was granted in fief to the King of Scots, 
and was commonly held as an appanage by Scottish 
princes.' Thus the King of Scots held three dominions 
on three different tenures. Scotland was a kingdom 
under a merely external English supremacy ; Cumber- 
land was a territorial fief of England ; Lothian was an 
earldom within the English kingdom. In after times 
these distinctions were forgotten, and the* question now 
was whether the dominions of the King of Scots, as a 
whole, were or were not a fief of England. When the 
question took this shape, the English king claimed more 
than his ancient rights over Scotland, less than his 
ancient rights over Lothian. 

The acquisition of Lothian made the Scottish 
kingdom English. Lothian remained English ; Cum- 
berland and the eastern side of Scotland itself, the 
Lowlands north of the firth of Forth, becaifie practi- ' 
cally English also. The Scottish kings became English 
princes, whose strength lay in the English part of their 
dominions. But late in the eleventh century it would? 
seem that the southern part of Cumberland had 
become a separate principality ruled by a refugee 
Northumbrian prince under Scottish supremacy. This 
territory, the city of Carlisle and its immediate dis- 
trict, the old diocese of Carlisle, was added to EnglalTfl 
by William Eufus. On the other hand, in the troubles 
of Stephen’s reign, the king of Scots received two* 
English earldoms, Cumberland — in a somewhat wider 
* See Norman Conquest, vol. i, p, 580, 
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sense — and Northumberland in thxe modern sense, the 
land from the Tweed to the Tyne. Had these earldoms ^ 
been kept by the Scottish kings, they would doubt- 
less have become Scottish lands in the same sense in 
which Lothian did ; that is, they would have become 
parts of the northern English kingdom. But Northum- 
berland and Cumberland were won back by Henry the 
Second ; and the boundary has since remained as it was 
then fixed, save that the town of Berwick fluctuated 
according to the accidents of war between one kingdom t^Bem^k. 
and the other. 

But though the boundaries of the kingdoms were aeiations 
fixed, their relations were not. Scotland in the modern EngiS 

^ , and Scot- 

sense — that is, Scotland in the older sense, Lothian, land, 
and Strathclyde — was for a moment held strictly as a 
fief of England. It was then for another moment 1292. 
incorporated with England. It was then acknowledged i 29 g 
as an independent kingdom. It again fell under 1827. 
vassalage for a moment, and again won its independ- imb. 
ence. Then, at* the beginning of the seventeenth leos. 
century, Bnglaiid and Scotland, as distinct, independent, 
and equal kingdoms, passed under a common king. 

They were separated again for a moment when Scotland leio. 
acknowledged a king whom England rejected. Eor 
another moment Scotland was incorporated with an 1652. 
English commonwealth. Again Scotland and England 
became independent kingdoms under a common king, weo. 
tiU the two kingdoms were, by common consent, joined 1707. 
iujbhe one kingdom of Gh^eat Britain. 

Meanwhile the Scottish kings had, like those of 
England somewhat earlier, to struggle against Scandi- 
navian invaders. The settlements of the Northmen SJISU, 

» 1014 - 1064 . 
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iMivanced, and for some years in the eleventh c^tury 
they took in Jff^ray at one end and GcMoway at the 
other. But it was only in the extreme north and in the 
northern islands that the land really became ^Scandi- 
navian. In the Sudereys or Hebrides — ^the southern 
islands as distinguished •from Orkney and Shetland — 
and in Man^ the Celtic speech has survived. Caithness 
was brought under Scottish supremacy early in the 
thirteenth century. Galloway was incorporated. Later 
again, after the battle of Largs, the Sudereys and Man 
passed under Scottish supremacy. But the authority of 
the Scottish crown in the islands was for a long time very 
precarious. Man, the most central of the British isles, 
lying at a nearly equal distance from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, remained a separate kingdom, 
sometimes under Scottish, sometimes under English, 
superiority. Granted to English subjects, the king- 
dom sank to a lordship. The lordship was united to 
the crown of Great Britain, and Man, like the Norman 
islands, remains a distinct possession, forming no part 
of the United Kingdom. The earldom of Orkney 
meanwhile remained a Norwegian dependency till it 
was pledged to the Scottish crown. Since then it has 
silently become part, first of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and then of the kingdom of Great Britain. 


A. 


§ 2. The Kingdom of England, 


Harold’s 

conquests 

from 

Wales, 


The changes of boundary between England md 
Wales begin, as far as we ara concerned with them, 
1068 . * the great Welsh campaign of Harold. All the 
SStofthe border shires, Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, 

border ^ 

•hires. Gloucestershire, seem now to have been enlarged ; the 
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Eng^iteh border stretched to the Conwy in the north, chap. 
and to the Usk in the south. But part of this territory — 
49 eenis to have been recovered by the Welsh princes, 

'while part passed into the great march district of England 
and Wales, ruled by the Lords Marchers. The gradual 
ooncjuest of South Wales began under the Conqueror 
and went on under his sons ; but it was more largely 
the work of private adventurers than of the kings * 
themselves. The lands of Morganwg^ Breheiniog^ 

Dyfed^ and Ceredigion^ answering nearly to the modern 
South Wales, were gradually subdued. In some dis* 
tricts, especially in the souther^ part of the present 
Pembrokeshire, the Britons were actually driven out, 
and the land was settled by Flemish colonists, the latest 
of the Teutonic settlements in Britain. Elsewhere Nor- character 
man lords, with a Norman, English, and Flemish follow- 
ing, held the towns and the more level country, while Waiea. 
the Welsh kept on a half independence in the moun- 
' tains. Meanwhile in North Wales native princes — 

Princes of Aherffraw and Lords of Snowdon — still 
ruled, as ‘^vassals of the English king, till the war of 
Edward the First. In the first stage the vassal prince ceaaionB to 

. -1 1 • 1 1 T. England 

was compelled again to cede to his overlord the 1277. 
territory east of the Conwy. Six years later followed STnotS* 
the complete conquest. But complete incorporation 1282!*’ 
with England did not at once follow. Wales, North The Pnn. 
and South, remained a separate dominion, giving the waies. 
princely title to the eldest son of the English king. 

Some shires were formed ; some new towns were 
founded ; the border districts remained under the 
^anomalous jurisdiction of the Marchers. The full in- Puiimoor- 
corporation of the principality and its marches dates iSw. 
fror% Henry the Eighth. Thirteen new counties were 
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fcrmed, and some districts were added or restored to 
' the border shires of England. One of the new coiin- 
ties, Monmouthshire^ was, under Charles the Second^ 
added to an English circuit, and it has since been 
reckoned as an English county. 

Domesday Setting aside these new creations, all the existing 
shires. ghires of England were in being at the time of the 
. Norman Conquest, save those of Lancaster^ Cumber- 
land^ Westmoreland, and Rutland, The boundaries were 
not always exactly the same as at present; but the 
differences are commonly slight and of mere local in- 
terest. The shires, as they stood at the Conquest, were 
Ancient ^f two classes. Somc were old kingdoms or principali- 
ties, which still kept their names and boundaries as 
shires. Such were the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and 
Essex, and the East-Anglian, West-Saxon, and North- 
umbrian shires. Most of these keep old local or tribal 
Mewinn namcs ; a few only are called from a town. In Mercia on 
other hand, the shires seem to have been mapped out 
^Stury. ^ifr^sh when the land was won back from the Danes 
They are called after towns, and the town which gives 
the name commonly lies central to the district, and re- 
mains the chief town of the shire, except when it has 
been outstripped by some other in modem timesj 
Both classes of shires survived the Conquest, and both 
*have gone on till now with very slight changes. 

On the Welsh border, all the shires, for reasons 
already given, stretch further west in Domesday than 
Scottish border Cumberland ajsd 
Westmoreland were made out of the Cumbrian ton- 
quest of William Eufus, enlarged by districts which^ 

^ See Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 48 ; and Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, April, 1880. 
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in Dcaaesday appear ae part of Yorkshire. Lancashire chap. 
was made up of lands taken from Yorkshire and 
Cheshire, the Bibble forming the older boundary of 
those shires. The older divisions are marked by the 
boundaries of the dioceses of York, Carlisle, and Lich- 
field or Cheater, as they stood down to the changes 
under Henry the Eighth. Li central England the only 
change is the formation of the small shire of BuUand Butland. 
out of the Domesday district of Eutland (which, oddly 
enough, appears as an appendage to Nottinghamshire), 
enlarged by a small part of what was then Northamp- 
tomhire* 

§ 3. Ireland. 

The second great island of the British group, Ireland, 
the original Scotia, has had less to do with the general Scotland, 
history of the world than any other part of Western 
Europe. Its ancient divisions have lived on from the 
earliest times. The names of its five great provinces, The five 

^ provinces 

Ulster, Meath, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, are all 
in familial, use, though Meath has sunk from its old 
rank alongside of the other four. The Celtic inhabi- 
tants of the island remained independent of foreign 
powers till the days of Scandinavian settlement. Just 
like the English kingdoms in Britain, the great divisions 
of Ireland were sometimes independent, sometimes 
united under the supremacy of a head king. Gradually 
the Northmen, called in Ireland Ostmen, formed settle- 
m^ts on the coast, and held some of the chief ports, as 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, two of which names bear 
'^tness to Teutonic occupation.^ The great Irish victory 

^ (It may be noticed that the terminations of the names of the 
three provinces, Lein-ster, and Ul-ater, are Scandinavi^ 

«Additibi]A to the native names, Luigin, and UlaidJ\ 
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at Gontarf weakened, but did not destroy, the Scandi- 
^ i^vian power. , And, from the latter half of the tenth 

centuiy onward, the eastern coast of Ireland Shows 
n growing* connejdon with England. Whether any 
‘ actual English supremacy ever existed is extremely 

doubtful; but both commercial and ecclesiastical ties be- 
came closer during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Bngii* connexion led to the actual English conquest of 

uSSSSsli. begun under Henry the Second, but really 

finished only by Cromwell. All Ireland admitted for a 
moment the supremacy of Henry ; but, tiU the sixteenth 
century, the actual English dominion, called the Pale^ 
with Dublin for its centre, was always fluctuating, and 
for a while it fell back rather than advanced. 

In the early days of the conquest Ireland is spoken 
of as a kingdom ; but the title soon went out of use. 
The original plan seems to have been thkt Ireland, like 
Wales afterwards, should form an appanage for a son 
of the English King. It became instead, so far as it 
was an English possession at all, a simple dependency 
of England, from which the King took the tMe of Lord 
1642 . ^ Ireland, Henry the Eighth took the title of King 

S^ireiSd ^ Irdand ; but the kingdom remained a mere depen- 
dency, attached to the crown, first of England and then 
. of Great Britain. This state of things was diversified 
by a short time of complete incorporation under the 
1689 . Commonwealth, and a short time of independence 
under James the Second. But for the last eighteen 
1782 - 1800 . years of the eighteenth century, Ireland was fqrm^y 
> acknowledged as an independent kiiigdoin, connected 
1801. with Great Britain only by the tie of a cdxumon king. 
Since 4 hat tim^ it has formed an integral part "of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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' - “ CHAP, 

§“ 4a, Outlying European Possessions of Enghndk ^ ^ ' T'' 

Ireland, the sister island of Britain, has thus been ‘ 
united with Britain into a single kingdom. Man, lying 
between the two, remains a distinct dependency. 

This last is also still the position of that part of the The 
Norman duchy which clave to its own dukes, which mS 
never became French, but always remained Norman. 

It might be a "question what was the exact position of 
Guernsey^ Jersey^ Alderney^ Sark^ and their smaller 
neighbours, when the English kings took the titles of the 
French kingdom and actually held the Norman duchy. 
Practically the islands have, during all changes, re- 
mained attached to the English crown ; but they have 
never been incorporated with the kingdom. Other 
more distant European lands have been, some still are, other 
in the same position. Such were Aquitaine^ PonthieUy 
and Calais, as fixed by the Peace of Bretigny. Since tame, &c. 
the loss of Aquitaine, England has had no considerable 
continentaPdominion in Europe, but she has from time 
to time held several islands and detached points. Such Outposts 
are Calais, Boulogne, Dunkirk, Gibraltar, Minorca, islands. 
Midta, Heligoland, all of which have been spoken of 
in their natural geographical places. To these we may 
add Tangier, which has more in common with the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca than with the 
EngKsh settlements in the further parts of Africa. 

Of •these points, Gibraltar, and Malta, are still held 
by England. * Tfee'^^ virtual English possession of the oreei^ 
I<^ian Islands m4.de England for a while a sharer im wons,^ 
the fra^ents of the Eastern Ifepman Empire. » And 
loiter still she has ptit on the same character by 

0 0 2 
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cBAF. ^e! occupation, on whatever tenns, of imother Greek 
and Imperial land, the idand of Cyprus. 

§ 6. The American Colonies of England. 

, odbmias of England, like France and Holland, became a colo- 
nizing power by choice. Extension over barbarian 
lands was not a necessity, as in the case of Eussia, nor 
did it .spring naturally out of earlier circumstances, as 
in the case of Portugal. But the colonizing enterprise 
of England has done a greater work than the colo- 
* nizing enterprise of any other European powter. The 

greatest colony of England — ^for in a worthier u^ of 
language the word colony would imply independence 
rather than dependence^ — is that great Confederation 
which is to us what Syracuse was to Corinth, what 
' Mil^tos was to Athens, what Gades and Carthage were 
TheUnited to the cities of the older Canaan. The United States 
America^ a vaster England beyond the Ocean, an 
European power, on a level with the greatest Euro- 
pean powers, planted beyond the bounds ^of Europe, 
form the great work of English and European enterprise 
in non-European lands. 

First The settlements which grew into the United States 

were not the first English possessions in North America, 
North but they were the first which really deserved to be 

Amerioo, * *' 

1497. called colonies. The first discoveries of all led only 

t to the establishment of the Newfoundland fisheries. 

Attempto Ealeigh’s attempts at real colonization ninety years 
1586-1687. later ojdy pointed the way to something more lasting. 

In the seventeenth century began the planting of the^ 

OokMxies. ^ Latin colonia certainly does not imply independence ; but 
the word colony^ in our fise of it, rather answers tot the Greek 
. SfroLKloif which does. ^ 
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t}urt66ii S6ttlGni6iit6 wliicli won tlioir independence, chap. 
Of these the earliest and the latest, the most southern 
and the most northern, began through English coloniza- 
tion in the strictest sense. First came Virginia, Then virgim*, 
followed *the Puritan colonization much further to the 
north which founded the New England states. The SaliSd 
shiftings among these settlements, from Plymouth to JSoSess. 
Maine^ the unions, the divisions, the colonies of colonies 
— the Epidamnos and the Sin 6 p^ of the New World — 
the various and varying relations between the different 
settlements, read like a piece of old Gh’eek or of Swiss 
history.^ seventeenth century they 1629-1692." 

had arranged themselves into four separate colonies. 

These were Massachusetts^ formed by the union of Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth^ with its northern dependency 
of Maine^ which became a separate State long after the 1820. 
Eevblution ; New Hampshire^ annexed by Massachusetts 
and after a while separated from it ; Connecticut^ formed 
by the union of Connecticut and Newhaven ; Rhode Island^ 
formed by the union of Rhode Island and Providence, 

These Ne^ England States form a distinct geographical 
group, with a marked political and religious character 
of their own. Meanwhile, at some distance to the 

Southern 

•Sbuth, around Virginia as their centre, grew up another Colonies. 

^ It may be well to give the dates in order : — 


Plymouth 

1620 

Bhode Island and Provi- 1 

1644 

Massachusetts . 

1^8 

dence united . / 

New Hampshire 

1629 

Connecticut tind New> 1 

1664 

Otnnecticut 

1635 

haven united . / 

Newhaven 

Providence 

1638 
. 1644 

NeWHampshire separajpd 1 
from Massachusetts / 

1671 

^hode Island 

. 1634 

Maine purchased by I 

1677 

Maine ... 

. 1638 , 

Massachusetts . J 
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. 1641 
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1691 

* by Mas^^husetts . j 

chusetts united J 
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group of colonies, with a history and character in many 
ways unlike those of New England. To the north 
of Virginia arose the proprietary colony of Maryland ; 
to the south arose Carolina^ afterwards divided into 
North and South, South Carolina for a long while 
marked the end of English settlement to the south, as 
Maine did to the north. 

But between these two groups of English colonies, 
in the strictest sense lay a region in which English 
settlement took the form of conquest from another 
European power. Earlier than any English settlement 
except Virginia, the great colony of the United Provinces 
had arisen on Long Island and the neighbouring main- 
land. It bore the name of New Netherlands^ with its 
capital of New Amsterdam, To the south, on the shores 
of Delaware Bay, the other great power of the seven- 
teenth century founded the colony of New Sweden, 
Three European nations, closely allied in race, speech,, 
and creed, were thus for a while established side by 
side on the eastern coasts of America. But the three 
settlements were fated to merge together, ai&d that by 
force of arms. A local war added New Sweden to New 
Netherlands; a war between England and the United 
Provinces gave New Netherlands to England. Ne^ 
Amsterdam became New York^ and gave its name to the 
colony which was to become the greatest State of the 
Union. Ten years later, in the next war between the 
two colonizing powers, the new English possession was 
lost and won again. • * 

Meahwhile the gap which was still left began to be 
. filled up by other English settlements. East and WesU 
Jersey began as two distinct colonies, which were after- 
wards united into one. The great colony of )PennsyU , 
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vania next arose, from which the small one of Delaware 
was parted off twenty years later. Pennsylvania was ' — ' — ' 
thus the last of the orimnal settlements of the seven- ▼»»»*» 
teenth century, which in the space of nearly eighty Delaware, 
years had been formed fast after one another. Fifty 
years after the work of the benevolent Penn came the 
work of the no less benevolent Oglethorpe ; Georgia^ 
to the south of all, now filled up the tale of the famous 
Thirteen, the fitting number, it would seem, for a 
Federal power, whether in the Old World or in the 
New. 

By the Peace of Paris the Thirteen Colonies were indepm- 
acknowledged as independent States. The great work th^uiStea 
of English settlement on foreign soil was brought to itsb!*’ 
perfection. The new and free English land beyond the 
Ocean took in the whole temperate region of the North 
American coast, all between the peninsula of Acadia to 
the north and the other peninsula of Florida to the south. 

Both of these last lands were English possessions at the 
time of the War of Independence, but neither of them 
had any share in the work. Acadia, under the name of 
Nova Scotia, had been ceded by France in the interval gco^tia, 
between the settlement of Pennsylvania and the settle- 
itient of Georgia. Next came the conquest of Canada, 
in which the men of the colonies played their part. i 76 »-i 76 aJ 
Hitherto the English colonies had been shut in to the 
west by the French claim to the line of the Alleghany 
mountains. The Treaty of Paris took away this bug- 
Ifear, and left the whole land as far as the Mississippi 
open to the enterprise of the English colonists. Thus, 

•when the Thirteen States started on their independent 
career, the whole land between the great lakes, the 
Ocean, and the Mississippi, was open to them. Florida Florid* 
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.bdeed, first as an English, then again as a Spanish pos- 
""T'’ ^ session, cut them off from the Ghilf of Mexico. The 

EiJpSillX 

-iKiSaii., Orleans remained, first a Spanish, then a 

French, outpost east of the Mississippi, and the posses- 
^ sions still held by England kept them from the mouth 
of the Saint Lawrence. But within these limits, such 
Wegt Qf States as were allowed by their geogra- 

phical position might extend themselves to the west, and 
new States might be formed. Both processes went on, 
and two of the barriers formed by European powers 
were removed. The purchase of Louisiana from France, 
Florida, the acquisition of Florida from Spain, gave the States 
the seaboard of the Gulf of Mexico, and allowed their 
extension to the Pacific. The details of that extension, 
partly by natural growth, partly at the expense of the 
Spanish element in North America, it is hardly needful 
EngiLi to go through here. But, out of the English settlements 
on the North- American coast, a new English nation has 
arisen, none the less English, in a true view of history, 
because it no longer owes allegiance to the crown of 
Great Britain. But the power thus formed, exactly 
like earlier confederations in Europe, lacks a name. 
Ljwk of ft United States of America is hardly a geographical 
or a national name, any more than the names of the Con^ 
federates and the United Provinces, In the two European 
cases common usage gave the name of a single member of 
the Union to the whole, and in the case of Switzerland 
« the popular name at last became the formal name. In 
the American case, on the other hand, popular usagfe 
speaiks of the Confederation by the name of the whole 
continent of which its territory forms part. For several, 
purposes, the words America and American are always 
Amerka, imderstood as shutting out Canada and Mexico^, to say 
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nothing of the southern American continent. For some 
other purposes, thoS*e names still take in the whole 
American continent, north and south. But it is easier 

to see the awkwardness of the usual nomenclature than 

# . 

to suggest any improvement on it. 


While one set of events in the eighteenth century 
created an independent English nation on North 
American soil, another set of events in the same cen- 
tury, earlier in date but later in their results, has led 
to the formation in its immediate neighbourhood of 
another English nation which still keeps its allegiance 
to the English crown. A confederation of states, prac- 
tically independent in their internal affairs, but remain- 
ing subjects of a distant sovereign, is a novelty in 
■political science. Such is the Confederation of British 
North America, But this dependent Confederation did 
not arise out of colonization in the same sense as the 
independent Confederation to the south of it. The 
central land which gives it its character is the con- 
quered land of Canada. Along with Canada came the 
possession of the smaller districts which received the 
names of New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island^ 
districts which were at first joined to Nova Scotia, but 
which afterwards became distinct colonies. Now they 
are joined with the Dominion of Canada^ which, like 
the United States, grows by the incorporation of new 
states and territories. The addition of British Columbia 
Hhs carried the Confederation to the Pacific ; that of 
Rupertsland carries it indefinitely northward towards 
•the pole. This second English-speaking power in 
North America stretches, like the elder one, from 
» Ocean to Ocean. Newfoundland alone, a possession 
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% I 

secured to England after many debates at the same 
time as Nova Scotia, remains distinct. 

Of the British possessions in the West Indies a few 
only, among them Barbadoes^ the earliest of all, were 
colonies in the same sense as Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. The greater number, Jamaica at their head,. ' 
were won by conquest from other European powers. 
No new English nation, like the American and the 
Canadian, has grown up in them. Still less is there 
any need to dwell on the Bahamas^ the Falkland 
Islands, or the South-American possession of British 
Guiana. 

§ 6. Other Colonies and Possessions of England. 

The story of the North- American colonies may be 
both compared and contrasted with the story of two- 
great groups of colonies in the southern hemisphere. 
In Australia and the other great southern islands, a 
body of English colonies have arisen, the germs at least 
of yet another English nation, but which have not as 
yet reached independence, though the Australian colonies 
including Tasmania have formed a federal state within 
the British Empire. In South Africa, another grouf* 
of possessions and colonies, beginning, like Canada, in 
conquest from another European power, may likewise 
feel their way towards confederation. 

The beginning of English settlement in the greatest 
of islands began in the years which immediately fol- 
lowed the establishment of American independence. 
First came New South Wales, on the eastern coast, • 
designed originally as a penal settlement. It outgrew 
this stage, and another penal settlement was founded . 
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in Western Australia, Then colonization spread into the 
intermediate region of Southern Australia (which how- 
ever stretches fight through the island to its northern 
coast) into the district called Victoria^ south-west of the 
original settlement, and lastly, into Queensland to the 
north-east. Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
all these colonies have gradually established consti- 
tutions which give them full internal independence. 
-South of the great island lies one smaller, but still vast, 
that of Van Diemen's Land^ now Tasmania,, which was 
settled earlier than any Australian settlement except 
New South Wales. And to the east lie the two great 
islands of New Zealand^ where six English colonies 
founded at different times have been united into one. 

While the Australian settlements were colonies in 
the strictest sense, the English possessions in South 
Africa began, like New York, in a settlement first 
planted by the United Provinces. The Cape Colony^ 
after some shiftings during the French revolutionary 
wars, was conquered by England, and its possession by 
England Vas confirmed at the general peace Migration 
northward, both of the English and Dutch inhabitants, 
has produced new settlements, as the Eastern Colony and 
•Natal. British dominion gradually pushed north-east- 
ward from Cape Colony to join Natal, a process which 
was completed by the annexation of Pondoland. All 
this territory was incorporated in Cape Colony, to 
which were also added on the west Walfish Bay and a 
flumber of islets off the coast of the barren territory 
which Germany has made into a South-west African 
•Protectorate. On the other side Natal has been en- 
larged by the acquisition of Zululand and Tongaland. 

* Meanwhile independent Dutch states had arisen, as the. 
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Orange River ReptMic^ annexed by England, then aet 
free, then dismembered and the Transvaal annexed 
after sixteen years of independence, and then established 
under British suzerainty as the South African Republic,^ 
Sixteen years later the free Dutch state known as the 
Orange Free State^ the remnant of the Orange Eiver 
Eepublic, was annexed under the name of the Orange 
River Colony^ and the semi-dependent South African 
Eepublic (which had meanwhile extended its border on 
the side of Zululand by annexing a region known as 
the New Eepublic) was reduced to the condition of a 
colony under its old name of the Transvaal. The 
annexation of British Bechuanaland to the north of 
Cape Colony, and the establishment of a protectorate 
beyond it, were followed by the acquisition (by the 
British South Africa Company) of the large territory 
known as Rhodesia to the north of the Transvaal. Thus 
all the African continent south of the Zambesi is British, 
with the exceptions of the German Protectorate in the 
west and the Portuguese colony of Delagoa in the 
east. • 

In all these cases of real colonization, of real 
extension of the English or any other European 
nation, it is hardly a figure to say that the bounds of 
Europe have been enlarged. All that makes Europe 
Europe, all that parts off Europe from Africa and Asia, 
has been carried into America and Australia and 
Africa itself. The growth of this new Europe, no leife 
than the changes of the old, is an essential part of 
European geography. It is otherwise with territories,* 
great or small, which have been occupied by England 
.and other European powers merely for military or , 
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ccaaamerciAl purposes. Forts, factories, or empires, on chad. 
barbarian soil, where no new European nation is likely 
ever to grow up, are not cases of true colonization ; 
they are no extension of the bounds of Europe. The English 
climax of this kind of barbarian dominion is found in fnSa!^ 
those vast Indian possessions in which England has sup- 
planted Portugal, France, and the heirs of Timour. Of 
that dominion the scientific frontier has yet to be 
traced ; yet it has come to give an Imperial title to the Empire oc 
sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, while those two iSS?’ 
European islands, as perhaps befits their inferiority in 
physical size, remain content with the lowlier style of the 
United Kingdom. Whether the loftier pretensions of 
Asia do, or do not, imply any vassalage on the part of 
Europe, it is certain that the Asiatic Empire of the 
- sovereign of the British kingdom is no extension of 
England, no extension of Europe, no creation of a new 
English or European nation. The Empire of India 
stands outside the European world, outside the political 
system which has gathered round* the Old and the New 
Eome. But a place amongst the foremost members of 
that system belongs to the great European nation on 
American soil, where the tongue of England is kept, 

•and the constitution of old Achaia is born again, 
in a confederation stretching from the Western to the 
Eastern Ocean. 

We have thus traced the geography, and in tracing sumBiary. 
the geography we have in a slighter way traced the 
history, of the various states and powers of Europe, 

« and of the lands beyond the Ocean which have been 
planted from Europe. We have throughout kept 
steadiljr • before our eyes the centre, afterwards the 
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two centres, of European life. We have seen how tjb^e 
older states of Europe gradually lose themselves in the 
dominion of Borne, how the younger states gradually 
spring out of the dominion of Borne. We .have 
followed, as our central subjects, the fates of those"' 
powers in the East and West which continue the Bolnan 
name and Boman traditions. We have traced out the 
states which were directly formed by splitting off from 
those powers, and the states which arose beyond^ the 
range of Boman power, but not beyond the range of 
Boman influence. We have seen the Western Empire 
first pass to a German prince, then gradually shrink 
into a German kingdom, to be finally dissolved into a 
German confederation. We have watched the states 
which split off* at various dates from its body, the 
power of France on one side, the power of Austria on ^ 
another, the powers of Italy on a third, the free states 
of Switzerland at one end, the free states of the Nether- * 
lands at the other. We have beheld the long tragedy 
of the Eastern Borne; we have told the tale of the 
states which split off* from it and arose arounck it. We 
have seen its territorial position pass to a barbarian 
invader, and something like its position in men’s minds 
pass to the mightiest of its spiritual disciples. And we* 
have seen, painted on the map of our own age, the 
^ beginning of the great work which is giving back the 
lands of the Eastern Borne to their own people. We 
have then traced the shiftings of the powers which lay 
wholly or partly beyond the bounds of either Empire,* 
the great Slavonic mainland, the Scandinavian and the 
Iberian peninsulas, ending with that which is geographi- ^ 
cally the most isolated land of all, the other world of 
Britain. Wft haye seen too how Europe may belaid to 
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Ti^ye spread herself beyond her geographical limits in the 
foundation of new European states beyond the Ocean. 
'We have contrasted tlje different positions and destinies 
of the colonizing European powers — where, as in the 
days of Old Rome, a continuous territory has been 
extehded oYfer neighbouring barbarian lands — ^where 
growth beyond the sea was the natural outcome of 
growth at honie — ^where European powers have colo- 
nized and conquered simply of their own free will. In 
thus tracing the historical geography of Europe, we 
have made the round of the world. But we have 
never lost sight of Europe ; we have never lost sight of 
Rome. Wherever we have gone, we have carried 
Europe with us ; wherever we have gone, we have 
never got beyond the power of the two influences 
* whidi, mingling into one, have made Europe all that it 
has been. The whole of European history is embodied 
in the formula which couples together the ‘rule of 
Christ and CsBsar ; ’ and that joint rule still goes on, in 
the shape of moral influence, wherever the tongues and 
the culture of Europe win new realms for themselves 
in the continents of the western or in the islands of the 
southern Ocean. 
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Aaohbn, orowuing-place of the Gier* 
man kings. 189. 
annexed to France, 220. 

Aaboau, 271. 

Abasoia, 381. 

.^BBFFRAW, princes of, 559. 

Abo, bishopric of, 185. 
peace of, 514. 

Abbuzzi, the, annexed to Sicily, 398. 
Abyssinian Chuboh, 168. 

Aoadia ; see Nova Scotia. 

Aooiauo]^ Dukes of Athens, 420. 
Aohaxa, League of, 40. 
dependent dti^en^, 41. 
province of, 78. 
principality of, 419, 420. 

Angevin overlordship of, 420. 
its dismemberment, ib. 

Savoyard counts of, 283, 422. 
Achaians, use of the name in the Ho- 
meric catalogue, 26. 

Aobb, lost andfsron in the Crusades, 
400,402. . 
fall of, 402. 

iSojEAN Sea, Greek colonies on its 
coasts, 21, 22, 32. 
theme of, 150 

his treaty with Quthrum, 

150., 

^MXUA, prd^VTQbe of, 79. 

.(Equians; 

their wttm VfBi^iEtome, 60. , 

Afbica, Oredr coloUt^ in, 

Roman province of, *59. 

New, pro^nop of, f6. 
diocese of, 78^ 79. 

¥andld kkigdom, 90. 
recovered to the Empire, 104. 
Saracen conquest of. 111. 

Normmi conquests in, 398. 
^Portu^ese conquests in, 646, 546. 
French conquests in, 362. 

South, English possessions in, 570- 
672. a 

4f^BAM (Zagrab), 443. 
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Aobi Decumatbs, 84. 

Aobicola, his conquest of Britain, 69. 
Aobioentfm (Akragas), 48. 

conquered by the Saracens, 372. 
Aioina, held by Venice, 413. 

Aiolian colonies in Asia, 32. 

Aibe, 361. 

Aitolia, geographical position of, 21. 
League of, 40. 

its Chance with and dependence on 
Home, 40, 41. 

Aitolians, their place in the Homeric 
catalogue, 27. 

Aix (Aquae Sextiae), Roman colony, 67. 

ecclesiastical province of, 173. 
Aix-la-Chapellb, Peace of, 249, 351. 
Ajaccio, birthplace of Buonaparte, 
354. 

Akabnanja, 21, 30. 
league of, 40. 

Akabnanians, not in the Homeric cata- 
logue, 26 (note). 

Akebman, Peace of, 456. 

Akbaoas; see Aobioxntum. 

Akt£, Ar^olic, 29. 

Alans, origin of, 89. 

•their settlements in Spain, 90. 
Alabcos, battle of, 637. 

Alabic, king of the West-OothB, 89. 
Alava, 639. 

Albania, Asiatic, 100. 

Albania, kings of, 423. 

Turkish conquest of, 424. 
revolt of, under Scanderbejg, 
Albanians, their origin, 24. 

their settlements in Greece, 115ip366, 
«6d. 

Albanon (Elbassan), 433. 

.Albigbnsian Wab, 337. 

Albi, ecclesiastical province of, 173. 
under Aragon, 337. 
annexed to France, ib. 

Aldbbnby (Aurigny), 663. 

Albmanni, 85, 91. 

conquered by the Franks, 117. 
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ALmujniiA, duol^ of, 140. 

AuMumroRiA, 237. 

«eded to Sfavoy, 249. . 

. Alissxo, taken by Venice^ 412«' ^ 
Alixajtdxb thb Gebat, hts ot^noste, 

. 37. 

ALBZAimBE Sbvbbus, wars of, 101. 
Albxabdbia, greatness ot 38, 61, 77. 

Patriarchate of, 167, 168. 

Albxios Komk8no8, 1)^ conquests in 
Asia Minor, 383. 

^^tAiAxios KombBnos, founds the Empire 
of Trebizond, 388. 

Alfobso VI. of Castile, Emperor, 535. 

his conquests, ib. 

Aloabvb, 537, 539. 

Ai«oabvb-bbyon]>>thb-Sba, kingdom 
of, 545. 

Alobbta, character of the French con- 
quest of, 362. 

Aiaibbs, 454. 

AIiMOHadbs, invade Spain, 537. 
decline of, ih. 

Almobavidbs, invade Spain, 534. 

Alps, the, 43. 

Alsaob ; see Elsass. 

Abiadbus VI., Count of Savoy, bis 
Eastern expedition, 303. 

ABCADBU.S VUI , first Duke of Savoy, 
282. 

his title of Prince of Piedmont, 284. 
AuAuri, 371. 

Amastbis, held by Genoa, 417. 
Ambbakia, Corinthian colony, 31. 

capital of Pyrrhos, 37 ; see Abta. 
Ambbioa, Spanish dominion in, 548. 

use of the word, 568. 

Ambbioa, North. French settlements 
in, 354. 

English and French rivalry in, 355. 
Russian settlements in, 527. 
first English settiements in, 564. 
formation of the thirteen colonies 
in,. 564-567. 

colonies of the United Provinces 
and Sweden in, 565. 
confederation of British North 
America, 569 ; aee (dso Unitbo 
States. 

^MiBNB^ county off adM to France, 

to Burgundy, 342. 

Amxsos, held by Genoa, 417. 

Amubath I., Sultan, takes Radrian<mle, 
449. 

ABATofilrKOB, theme of, 151. 

Akchxalos, 379. 

Anooba (Ank6n), 47. 
march of, 238. 

occupied by Manuel Komndnos, 384. 
Aboaxusia, origin of the name, 91. 


Ahdobba, Frenoh pfroteotorato of, 345, 
542. 

Andbabzovo, Peace of, 610. 

Aboxbs, their settlements in Britain, 97. 
Anooba, battle of, 450. 

Abkalt, principality oi^ 226. 

Ami, annexed to the ]l^tem Eminze, 
382. 

taken by the Turks, ib. 

Anjou, county of, 142. 
united to Touraine, 333. 
to Maine and England, 3i35. 
annexed by Philip Augustus, 336. 
Anjou, House of, its growth, 335, 336. 
its ovcrlordship in Peloponndsos, 
422. * 

AnkOn ; see Ancona. 

Annb of Britanny, effects of her mar- 
riages, 343. 

Antillbs, Frenoh colonies in, 356. 
Antioch, greatness of, 61, 77. 
taken by Chonroes, 109. 
patriarchate of, 1^, 169. 
restored to the Eastern Empire, 
381. 

taken by the Turks, 382. 
recovered by the Empire, 383. 
its later captures, 401. 

Antiochos thb Gbbat, his war with 
* Rome. 38, 41, 

Antivari, Servian, 408. 

Venetian, 413. 
part of Montenegro, 431. 
recovered by Montenegro, 432. ^ 
Aosta, bishopric of, 172. 

part of the kingdom of Burgtmdy, 
278. 

its relations to Safoy, 288. 
Apbnninbs, the, 44. 

Apollonia, its alliance with Rome, 40. 
Appbnzbll, joins the Confederates, 
272. 

Apuija, Norman conquest of, 397. * 
Aqub: 8bxtib: ; see Aix. * 

Aquilbia, foundation of, 56. 
destroyed by Attila, 94. 

Patriarchate of, 17Q, 171, 237, 310. 
fluctuates between Germany and 
Italy, i95. ^ 

under Austria, 255, 318. «« 

Aquitaxnb, south-western division of 
Trani^pine Gaul, 58. 
its inhabitants, ib. 

Frankish conquest of, 118, 120. 
kingdom of, 128. 
united with Neustria, 135, 341. 
duchy of, 142. 
extent of, 334. 
united with Gascony, ib. 
its union with and separation from 
France, ib. ^ 
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AQiy • 

A^mTAnra, united with Sng^d and 
Normandy, 335. 
kept byJBttg^iand, 335. 

Frannh deaigns on, 339. 
released from homage, 3i0. 
its final union with France, 340, 
563. 

ABABXdi, attempted Roman conquest of, 

68 . 

Portimuese conqueata in, 546. 
Arabia Pbtbb!a, l^man conqueat of, 
70. 

Abaoon, county of, 154, 155. 

its position in the IM^terranean. 

its later history, 531. 
its relations towards Kavarrd, 532 
formation of the kin^om, 535. 
Sobrarbe joined to, ib. 
united with Barcelona, th. 
advances beyond the P 3 rrenees and 
Rhone, 336, 534. 

conquers the Balearic isles and 
Valencia, 538. 

extent ef, in the thirteenth century, 

KQQ g^A 

united with Castile, 540. 
its seccfRd advance beyond the pen< 
insula, 540. 

united with Sicily, tb. *■ 

its conquests in Sardinia, 543. 
its outlying possessions compared 
with 'moae of Castile, ib. 
ArCadius, Emperor of the East, 81. 
Abohifblaqo, duchy of, 417. 

Aboos, its place in the Homeric cata* 
logue, 27. , 
its early greatness, 29. 
joins thA Achaian League, 40. 
held by Venice, 412, 421. 
taken by the Turks, 414. 
won from Epeiros by the Latins, 
; 419. 

Abimxbum ; see Rimini. 

Arkadia, its place in the Homeric 
cat^ogue, 30. 

ABI.BS, later Roman cajpital of Gaul, 92. 
Saracen ocmquest ot, 1 12. 
kiiu^m of, 145. 
ecdesiastioal province of, 178. 
crowning-place of the kings of 
^ Burgundy, 189. 
annexed to France, 265. 

Abmaor, ecclesiastical province of, 
183. 

Abbixnza, conquered by Trajan, 99. 
(Vjnven up by Hadrian, ib. 
mviai<m of, 100. 
conquered by Basil IL, 381. 

Russian atimuKoe in, 5^. 

Abmbnxa, I^auB, dSQ, 4(^ 


AUS 

Abmbnia, Lbssbb, acknowledges the 
Western Emperor, 403. 
its connexion with C 3 mrus, ib. 
end of the kingdom, «o. 

Abmikius, his victorv over Varus, 
67. 

Abmobica ; see Bbitanny. 

Abnulb, king of the East Franks and 
Emperor, 139. 

Abbas, Treaty of, 207, 342. 

ceded to France, 301. 

Abta (Ambrakia), won by the Eastenf^ 
Empire, 301, 423. 

Abthub of Brztanny, possible effects 
of the success of his claims, 335. 
Abtois, added to France, 333. 

to the Duchy of Burgundy, 342. 
its momentary annexation by Lewis 
XI., ib. 

reliev^ from homage, 343. 
within the Burgundian circle, 218. 
French acquisitions in, 301, 351. 
Aryan nations of Europe, order of 
their settlements, 13-15. 

Asia, its geographical character, 6. 
Macedonian kingdoms in, 37, 38. 

. Roman province of, 64. 

Asia Minor, historically connected 
with Europe, 6. 

Greek colonies in, 22, 34. 
kingdoms in, 38. 

Roman conquest of, 64. 

Saracen ravages in, 117, 381. 

Turkish conquests of, 382, 391. 
AsflxdOn, its place in the Homeric 
catalogue, 27. 

Astrakhan, khanat of, 505. 

conquer^ by Russia, 516. 

Asturia, united to Cantabria, 164, 533. 

grow's into the kingdom of Leon, i5. 
Asturias, principahty of, 540. 
Athamania, kingdom of, 37. 

Athaulf, Mng of the West.Goths, 89. 
Athbns, its position in the Homeric 
catalogue, 27. 

nominally independent of Rome, 41. 
lordship and duchy of, 419-420. 
Ottoman and Venetian conquests of, 
419. 

AtropatAnR, 100. \ 

Attabbos, their wars with the Cru> 
Baders, 402. 

Attica, 21, 27. 

Attila, ef^ts of his inroads, 95. 

Auoh, ecclesiasticsl province oi» 173. 
Augsburg, bishopric of, 216. 
free city, 220. 
annexed by Bavaria, 221. 

Aurblian, Emperor, gives up Dacia, 
71. 

Australia, EngUsk settlement in, 570. 

^ B B 2 
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Austbia» Lombard, 234. 

Austbm, origin and use of the name, 

121, 192, 307, 323. 
begim^g of; 140. 

mark of, 196-202, 203, 307, 308. 
its position as a marchland, 267. 
duony of, 309. 
annexed by Bohemia, 310. 
under the Habsbuigs, 311. 
archduchy of, 314. 

"its connexion with the Western Em- 
pire, 312. 
circle of, 217. 

its acquisitions and divisions, 313, 
316, 316. 

its union with Bohemia and Hungary, 
314, 317, 318. 

its foreign possessions, 319, 320, 321. 
its rivalry with Prussia, 204. 

Venice surrendered to, 262, 266. 
so-called Empire of, 221, 267, 307. 
changes of, during the revolutionary 
wars, 221-224. 

its position compared with that of 
I^ssia, 225. 

loses and recovers Hungary, 326. 
modem extent of, 322-326. 
cedes its rights in Sleswick and Hol- 
stein, 228. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina adminis- 
tered by, 446. 

Austbo-Hui^oaby, dual system in, 325. 
Autun, 94. 

Auvebone, counts of, 334. 

Avabs, a Turanian people, 17, 367. 
allied with the Lombards against 
the Gepidse, 107, 113. 
kingdom of, 113. 

overthrown by Charles the Great, 

122, 127. 

Avebsa, county of, 397. 

Avionob, archbishopric of, 174. 
taken by France, 264. 
sold to the Pope, 266. 
annexed to France, 266, 367. 

Asof, won and lost by Russia, 463, 
620. 

Azobba, conquered by Portugal, 646. 


Babylobia, 100. 

Badajoz, 637. 

BaUeb, mark, electorate, and duchy 
of, 216, 220, 226. 

Bahamas, the, 668. 

Bajazbt the Thundefbolt, Sultan, de- 
feated by Timour, 393, 460. 
his conquest of Bi^aria, 435. 
extent of his dominion, 461. 

Bazjbabzo Isles, conquered by Ara- 
gon, 637. 


Balsa« house of, its dominion in Alba> 
dia, 431. 

Baltio Sea, Scandinavian and German 
influence on, compared, 490. 

Baltic lands, general view of, 468-472. 
Bambebo, bishopric of, 176, 216, 226. 
Baboor, bishoprio of, 182. 

Bab, duchy of, united to Lorraine, 193. 
annexed by France, 350. 
restored to Lorraine, ib. 

Babbadobs, 670. 

Barcelona, county of, 322. 
joined to Aragon, 636. 
released from homage to Franco 
337, 636. 

Barduija, the original Castile, 633 
Babi, Archbishopric of, 172. 

won from the Saracens, 372. 

Babnim, under Poland, 483. 

passes to Brandenburg, 498 
Babbibb Treaty, 351-362. 

Basel, joins the Confederates, 262, 
272. 

Basel, bishopric of, annexed by France, 
367. 

restored by France, 361. 

Basil II., Eastern Emperor, his con- 
quests, 153, 381. 
incorporates Serbia, 428. 

Basques, remnant of non-Aryan people 
in Europe, 12, 13. 
their independence, 90. 

Batoum. annexed to Russia, 626. 
Bavaria, duchy of, 140. ’ e 

conquered % the Franks 117, 118, 

120 . 

modem use of the ^me, 191, 192 
electorate of, 216. 
united with the Palatinate, ib. 
kingdom of, 220. 
extent of, 226. ^ 

Bayonne, diocese of, 179. 

Beohuanaland, British, 672. ^ 

Belgium, kin^om of, 308 
Belobade, taken by the Magyars, 382 
by the Turk, 442. 

Peace of, 444. 

Belisarius, ends the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, 106. 

Benevento, Lombard duchy 108 

147. 264. 397. 

papal possession of, 260, 397. , 
Bebenoab. king of Italy. subipitB to 
Otto the Great, 147. 

Bebun, its position, 230. 

Berlin, Treaty of, 433. 464, 467. 

Bebn, joins the Confederates. 282, 

270. 

its Savoyard conquests, 272, 273. 

annexes Lausanne, 273. 

restores lands north of the lake^ if.** ' 
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BB 

BBBfTiEABDy duko of iiaxoQy, 208. 
BsiuAoxAf kingdom of, 97, 161, ^65. 
Bbbwtok, 657. 

Bbsakooh, 94. 

eoclesiastical province of, 176. 
an Imperial oily, 261. 
unitedf to France, 261, 352. 
Bbssababia, annexed by Russia, 464. 
Bbzibbs, annexed by IVance, 337. 
Bialystok, 626. 

Bibkkb, 274. 

Billukgs, their mark, 198, 480. 
Biscay, 639. 

Bithynia, kingdom oL 38, 61. 

Roman conquest of; 64. 

Blxkino, 472. 

Blois, united to Champagne, 332. 

purchased by Saint I^wis, 338. 
Bodonitza, principality of, 421. 
Bohemia, whether the seat of Samo’s 
kingdom, 477 (ruae) 
kingdom of, 169, 199, 217, 481. 
annexes Austria, 310, 317. 
its union with Brandenburg, 209, 497. 
its permanent union with Austria, 
318, 326, 497. 

sketch of its histoiy, 480. 496, 497. 
BoHUSLAiCccded to Sweden, 611. 
BoidTiA, 21. 

legendary Thessalian settlement of, 
30. 

league of, 40. 
dissolved, 41. 

BokHARA, 626. 

-Bolbslaf L, of Poland, his* conquests, 
483. 

whether the ^t king, 483 (note) 
Bolooxa, archbishopric of, 171. 

Boxa, 399. 

Bqxiface, king of Thessaloniki, extent 
pi his kingdom, 387, 421. 

Bobmio, won by Qraubtinden, 273. 
Bo^holm, 611 

Bosxta, Hungarian conquest of, 428. 
won back by Stephen Dushan, 429. 
origin of the kingdom, 430. 
its greatest extent, 431. 

Turkish conquest of, ib. 
administered by Austro-Hungaiy, 
326, 446. 

BosroROS, kingdom of, 39, 64. 
BohjlIiOX, principality of, 303. 
Boijkbllari6x, theme of, 161. 
Boitlooxb, lost and won by France, 
297. 344, 349, 563. 

Bourbox, Isle of, occupied by the 
• French, 366. 

taken by England but restored, 362. 
BoiniPEATTX, |colesiastioal province of, 

EomEtaBS, eocleiriastical province of, 173. 


BUI. 

Bourobs, viscounty of, added to France, 
333. 

Brabaxt, duchy of, 294. 

united to Burgundy, 297. 

Braoa, 179. 

Braxdbnburg, mark of, 199, 209, 479. 
grows into modem Prussia, 202, 203, 
210 . 

New Mark of, pledged to the 
Teutonic knights, 600. 
its union with Bohemia, 209, 496. 
united to Prussia, 204, 209, 508, 
617. 

Braxibob, takings of, 479. 

Brazil, discovery of, 546. 

Empire of, ib. 

Brbisach, annexed by France, 360. 
restored, 362. 

Bbbmbx, archbishopric of, 176, 214. 
held and lost by Sweden, 613, 617. 
annexed to Hannover, 208. 

Brembx, city, one of the Hanse towns, 
214, 220. 

its independence of the Bishop, 214. 
Brescia, 237. 

Brbslau, bishopric of, 1 86. 

Bresse, annexed to Savoy, 263. 

ceded to France, 287, 349. 
Brbtigxy, Peace of, 340. 

Brixpisi lost by Venice, 248. 

Britaix, use of the name, 3, 4 
early position of, 10. 

Celtic settlements in, 14. 

Roman conquest of, 69, 549. 
diocese of, 80. 

Roman troops withdrawn from, 96. 
Teutonic settlements in, 15, 96. 
English kingdoms in, 129. 

Celtic states in, 130. 

Empire of, 464 

its independence of the Western 
Empire, 648. 

two English kingdoms in, 551. 
Britaxxy, origin of the name, 93. 
duchy of, 142. 

its relations to Normandy, 330, 336. 
incorporated with France, 343. 
Brixbx, bishopric of, 217, 310. 
unit^ to Bavaria, 221. 
recovered by Austria, 224. 
Bruxswiok, duchy of, 208, 227. 

Bbusa, Turkish conquest of, 389. 446. 
Bucharest, Treaty of, 452. 

Bugby, annexed to Savoy, 263. 

to France, 287, 349. 

Bukovixa annexed by Austria, 443. 
Bulgaria, first kingdom of, 376. 

extent of, in the eighth century, 377. 
under Simeon, 379. 
extent of, north of Danube, tb. 
(note). 
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HOLQABXA, conquered by Sviatoslftt 

380 . 

by John Tzimiakte, «&. 
emnd kingdom of, ib. 
extent of, under Samuel, ib. 
recovered by Baail 11., 163, 380. 
third kingdom of, 384, 431. 
advance of, ui^w John Asan, 432. 
its decline, •6.*' 

Oilman dynasty in, 433. 
break up of, »b. 

Turkish conquest of, •&. 
triple partition of, by the Treaty of 
mrun, 457. 

Buloxbia, Black. 376 {and note), 483. 
Bulgarians, a Turanian people, 17, 
367. 

their settlements, 116, 156, 367. 
compared with the Magyars and 
Ottomans, 367. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, his kingdom 
of Italy, 253, 254. 
his feeling towards Switzerland, 358. 
character of his conquests, 359. 
his treatment of Germany and Italy, 
ih. 

his scheme for the division of 
Europe, 360. 

extent of France under, tb. 
Buonaparte, Louis Napoleon, his an- 
nexations, 361, 362. 
Buondblmontb, house of, in Northern 
Epeiros, 424. 

Burgos, ecclesiastical province of, 179. 
Burgundians, 87. 

their settlement in Gaul, 94. 
Burgundy, Frankish conquest of, 118. 

use of the name, 94, 192. 

Burgundy, kingdom of, 137, 144. 
Trans- and Gis-jurane, 146. 
chiefly annexed by France, 146, 264. 
represented by Switzerland, 146, 269. 
its language, 259. 

importance of its acquisition by 
hVance, 346, 346. 

Burgundy, county of, 218. 
revolutions of, 260. 
joined with the duchy, 342. 
momentary annexation of, by Lewis 
XI., ib. 

an appendage to Castile under 
Charles V., 644. 

finally annexed by France, 261, 347, 
352, 644. 

Burgundy, duchy of, 142, 144. 
escheat of, 339. 
union of Flanders with, 292. 
its growth, 342. 
annexed by Lewis XI., ib. 
Burgundy, Lesser, duchy of, 260, 261. 
Burgundy, circle of, 216, 218. 


XXAF 

Butbinto, under the Angevina, 400. 
oo&mends itself to Venioe, 413. 
ceded to the Tuxk, 414. 
won back by Venioe, 415. 
Bysantium, annexed by Vespasian, 41, 
63,68. 

oap^ of the Eastern Empire, 33, 77. 
see Constantxnoflb. 


Cjbsab, Au^tus, his conquests, 56, 66. 

his division of Italy, 74. 

Cbcbab, Caius Julius, his conquests in 
Gaul, 57, 58. 

forms the province of New Africa 
. and restores Carthage, 59. 

I Cadiz, joined to Castile, 538. 
j aee Gadbs. 

! Caithness, 555. 

I Calabria and Apulia, region of, 74. 

I Calabria, change of the name, 371. 

I Calais, English conquest of, 340, 563. 

I won back by France, 342, 347. 

' Calatbava, 637. 

i California, Upper, ceded Spain to 
i the Unit^ States, 548. 

Caliphate, Eastern, extent of, 112. 

; division of, 113, 122, 12ir“ 

! Caliphate, Western, beginning of,. 
I 113, 122, 125. 

j broken up, 156. 

I Calmar, Union of, 491. 
j Cambray, bishopric of, 176. 

I becomes an archbishopric, 177. 

' League t>f, 242. 

I annexed to France, 301. 351. 

; Cambbino, march of, ^8. 
j Campania, 79. 

Campo Fobmio, treaty of, 252, 321. 
Canada, colonized by France, 355. 
conquered by England, 366, 567. 
part of the confederation of British 
North America, 569. ^ 

Canali, district of, originally Servian, 
408. 

Canaries, conquered by Spain, 647. 
Candia, war of, 407. 

use of the name, 413 {note). 
j Cantabria, conquered by Augustus,. 
56. 

united with Asturia, 154, 633. 
Canterbury, archbishopric of, 18^ 
Cape Breton, French settlement at, 
356. 

Cape Colon p, conquered by England, 
670. 

Cape op Good Hope, discovery of, 686. 
Cape Verde Islands, conquered by 
Portugal, 646. 

Capua, archbishopric of, 172. 

duchy of, 396. • 
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Capua, of, 397. 

wtuaeiml to Sioify^ by King^Roger, 
898. 

GAS0A880KKB, 337. 

Oabbua, ooiiau«ced by Sweden, 492. 
part of, ceded to Rnmio, 616. 

CABnrrmA (Kamthen), mark of, 114, 
127, 140, 19a 
duchy of, 217, 309. 
whether the seat of Samo*fl kingdom, 
477 (note). 

Oabuslb, biahoprio of, 183. 

added to England by WiUiam Rufus, 
665, 

Cablowztz, Peace of, 414, 443, 462. 

Cabniola, (Kreun), duchy of, 217. 
mark of, 196. 

Carolina, 666. 
its division, ib. 

Ca&thagb, Phoenician colony, 35. 
greatness of, 79. 
its possessions in Sicily, 48. 
hol^ Sardinia and Corsica, 64. 
its power in Spain, 56. 
destroyed, 59. 
restor^, ih. 

capital of the Vandal kingdom, 90. 

CARTHAdffiNA (New Carthage), 56. 

Cashkl, ecclesiastical province of, 183. 

Casimir ths Gbbat, king of Poland, 
his conquests, 502. 

Caspian, Russian advance on, 525. 

C^suBiA, 496. 

Castilb, county of, 154. 
origin of the name, *b. 
kingdom of, 155, 531, 532, 539. 
its emperor^ 467. 
later l^tory of, 531. 
its relations towards Navarre, 532. 
shiftinra of, 637. 
its hniu union with Leon, ib. 
advance of, ib. 

« conquests o^ under Saint Ferdinand, 

conquers Granada, 538, 540. 
loses and recovers Gibraltar, 547. 
its union with Aragon, 540. 
its outlying possessions compared 
with wose of Aragon, 543. 

Catalans, conquests of, in Greece, 389, 
420. 

C^pALONiA, county of, 540. 

Cattabo, won and lost by Monte, 
negro, 324, 432. 

Cauoasus, Russian advance in, 625. 

Caybnnb, 355. 

€bL 3S, earliest Aryan settlers in 
western Europe, 13, 14, 56. 
effects of their settlements, 14. 

Cbbdaonb,* released &om homage to 

' Etanoe, 635. 


USA 

CsRDAONB, lecoveied by Aragon, 6^. 
loss of, 643. 

Cbbioo, 358 

CxuTA, under the Empire, 630. 
under Spain, 545, 647. 
j Cbylon, Dutch colony, 300. 

Cbablais, 273. 

Ohaldxa, theme of, 160. 

ChalkidixA, 20. ^ 

Greek colonies in, 33. 
united to Macedonia, 37. 

.kept by the Empire, 392. 

Chalons, battle of, 96. 

Chamb^by, Savoyard capital, 282, 
288. 

Champaonb, county of, 142. 
character of its vaa^age, 331. 
joined to France, 338. 

Chandxbnaqobb, a French settle- 
ment, 356. 

Ohannsl Islands, kept by the Eng- 
lish kings. 336, 563. 

Chablks the Great, his conquests, 

121 , 122 . 

conquers Lombardy, 123. 
his title of Patrician, ib. 
conquers Saxony, 
overthrows the Avars, 127. 
crowned Em^ror, 124. 
extent of his Empire, 126, 127. 
his divisions of the Empire, 128. 
his death, ib. 

archbishoprics founded by, 176. 

Charles the Fat, Emperor, union of 
the Frankish kingdoms under, 137. 

Charles V., Emperor, dominions of, 
249, 298, 543. 

his conquest of Tunis, 461, 647. 
extension of Castihan dominion 
under, 543. 

Charles VI., Emperor, his Pragmatic 
Sanction, 322. 

Charles XU., of Sweden, his wars 
with Peter the Great, 616. 

Charles of Anjou, his kingdom of 
Sicily, 250. 

his Italian dominion, 283. 
his dominion in Epeiros, 400. 
occupies Acre, ib. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
bis schemes for a Burgundian 
kingdom, 290, 304. 
effects of his death, 342. 

Charles, Duke of Leukadia, his 
conquests and title, 423. 

Charles the Good, Duke of Savoy, 
286. 

riwAWT.Tiw Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
287. 

Charolois, under the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, ^1, 
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Ohabolois, on appeDd«|» to Castile 
under Charles V., 543. 
conquered by Lewia XIV., «&. 

Ohabtbxs, county of, united to Cham> 
pagne, 332. 

purcnas^ by Saint Lewis, 338. 

CSAZABS, their settlements, 17, 113, 
367. 

Russian advance against, 485. 

Ohbbsun (Cherson^BosX city of, 36. 
theme of, 162. 

annexed to the Eastern Empire, 380. 
taken by Vladimir, 153, 380, 486. 
not the site of modem Cherson, 516 
(note). 

Chiavenna, 196, 273. 

Chiohesteb, bishopric of, 182. 

Chios, early greatness of, 32. 

under the Zaccaria and the Maona, 
418. 

under the Turks, tb. 

Ohlodwio, King of the Franks, 92, 
117. 

Chosroes II., his conquests, 109. 

Chbistiak I., King of Denmark, unites 
Denmark, Sleswick, and Hol- 
stein, 494, 495. 

Chbobatia, Northern and Southern, 
437. See edao Croatia. 

Chbobatia, Northern, becomes tattle 
Poland, 483. 
passes to Austria, 619. 

Chur, bishopric of, 216. 

Church, Eastern, its relations to 
Russia, 472. 

CiBiR gives its name to Siebenbiirgen, 
439 (Tiote). 

CiBOASSiA, Russian advance in, 525. 

Oisfadane Republic, the, 261. 

CtiERMORT, county of, 332. 

Cleve, 210. 

OiJSSA, 412. 

Clortarf, Irish victory at, 669. 

Crut, his conquest of England, 162. 
his northern Empire, 162, 466. 

COLORY, meaning and use of the word, 
564. 

Columbia, British, 569. 

Como, 237. 

Compostblla, ecclesiastical province 
of, 179. 

CONFBDERATIOR OF THE RhIRE, 221, 
222, 360. 

Corraught, 183, 661. 

CORRECTICUT, 666. 

CORBAD OP Mazovia, grants Culm to 
the Teutonic knights, 500. 

CORSTARTIRB, French conquest of, 
362. 

CoRSTARTiRE the Great, divisions of 
the Empire under, 74. 


OBE 

CoRSTARTiRE, his HOW Capital, 33, 77. 
CORSriRTlRE PORPHTBOOERRirOS, 
his description of the themes of 
the Empire, 149. 

CORSTARTIRB Palaiolooos, his con- 
quests in Peloponntsos, 422. 
CoRSTARTiROPLE, foundation of, 33, 
77. 

its moral influence, 116. 

Patriarchate of, 1^. 
early Russian attempts on, 486. 
Latin conquest of, 386. 
won back under Michael Palaiolo- 
gos, 389. 

i taken by the Turks, 393. 

! CoRSTARZ, bishopric of, 216. 

I passes to Austria, 274. 

' Cordova, bishopric of, 178. 

J conquered by Ferdinand, 538, 640. 

, Caliphate of ; see Califhatb. 

j Western. 

' Corfu, Norman conquests of, 383, 397, 
399. 

held by Margarito, 399. 
won from Venice by Epeiros, 388. 
granted to Manfred, 400. 
under Charles of Anjou, ib. 
under Venice, ib. ^ 

summary of its history, 411. 

, aee <dao ICobkyba. 

Cobirth, in the Homeric catalogue, 
27. 

I a Dorian city, 29. 

j joins the Achaian League, 40. 

j under Macedonia, »&. 

I won from Epeiros by the Latins, 42 1 . 
j COBRWALL, 130. 

CoBOR (K6r6n6), held by Venice, 412. 

lost by her, 414. 

COBSICA, 44. 

early inhabitants of, 63. 

Roman conquest of, 64. 
province of, 79. • 

held by Genoa, 238, 246. 

1 ceded to France, 249. 

j effects of its incorporation with 
! France, 364, 368. 

' Cosmo db’ Medici, Duke of Florence 
and Grand Duke of Tuscany, 246. 

, Cottbus, 211, 224. 

I CouBTBAy, 361. 

I Cbacow, capital of Poland, 483. ^ 

! annexed by Austria, 618. 

1 joined to the duchy of Warsaw, 622. 

I republic of, ib. 

I second Austrian annexation of, 32& 

622. • 

I Cbema, 237. 

Crbmora, 237. 

I Crete, its geographical potion, 22. 

I in the Homeric catalogue, 28. * 
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Cbetb, keep# Its iiidepeiidencei^37. 
oonquewd bjr Rome* ®8. 
provineo <rf# 78. , , „ 

lost and recovered by the Ea<«tem 
Empiie, 102, 15^ 374, 375. 
conquered by Venice, 407. 
by the Turk^ 407, 452. 
re- enslaved by the Treaty of Berlin, 
456. 

OaiM, khanat of, 605. 

dependent cm the Sultans, t7i. 
annexed to Eussia, 454, 520. 
Oboatia, Slavonic settlement in, 114. 
ita relations to the Eastern and 
Western Empires, 380, 408, 409. 
its relations to Hungary, 325, 409, 
438. 

part of the Illyrian Provinces, 324. 
Croja, won and lost by Venice, 413. 
Crotona ; «ee Kboton. 

Orusade, first, its geographical result, 
401. 

Crusaders, take Constantinople, 385. 
their conqiiests compared with 
tho^ of the Normans m SicUy, 
401. 

Cuba, 549. 

CujAViA,'"l82, 603. 

Culm, granted to the Teutonic knights, 
600. 

restored to Poland, 501. 

CuMJB, 47, 48. 

CyMANiA, king of, an Hungarian title, 
436. 

CuMANS, settlements of, 367, 440, 487. 
djmasty of in Bulgaria, 436, 440. 
crushed by the Mongols, 440, 487 
Cumberland (Strathclyde), Scandina- 
vian settlements in, 161. 
grant of, to Scotland, 162, 655. 
southern part united to England, 
666, 566. 

•formation of the shire, 560. 
CuRLAND, Swedish conquest of, 476. 
tribes of, 488. 

dominion of the Sword-brothers in, 
600. 

duchy of, 608. 

CuRzoLA ; see Korkyra, Black. 
CusTRiN, under Poland, 483. 

passes to Brandenburg, 496. 
Cyprus, Greek colonies in, 22. 
Phoenician colonies in, 35. 

Roman conquest of, 63. 
theme of, 151. 

^ lost and won by the Eastern Empire, 

• 374 ^ 

conquered by Richard, %h. 
kingdom^f, 403. 

its connexion with Jerusalem and 
with Arm(Miia, »d. 


' DEN 

t Cyprus, conquered by Venice, 406. 

I by the Turks, 406, 462. 

I under English rule, 463, 563-564. 
[ Czar ; see Tzar. 

T Czechs, 481. 

I CzBPusz ; sec Zips. 


Dacia, wars of, with Rome, 70. 
made a province by Ihrajan, ib. 

^ven up by Aurelian, ib. 
its later history, 71. 
diocese of, 78. 

Daghestan, 520, 525. 

Dago, under the Sword -brothers, 600. 
under Denmark, 496, 608. 
under Sweden, 612. 

Dalmatia, Greek colonies in, 34. 
its wars with Rr me, 62. 

Roman colonies in, ib. 
province of, 79. 

Slavonic settlement in, 116. 
kingdom of, 411, 413. 
its relations to the Eastern Empires 
378, 409. 

history of the coast cities, 409. 
Venetian conquest in, 410. 
joined to Croatia, »6. 
recovered by Manuel, 384, 410. 
fluctuates between Hungary and 
Venice, 409, 411-416. 
annexed by Lewis the Great, 412, 
441. 

taken, lost, and recovered by 
Austria, 321, 324, 446. 

■ Danaoi, 26 
I Danes, the, 127, 130. 

I their settlements, 131, 476. 

j their invasions of England, 160. 

I Danish Mark, 196, 473. 

Danube, Roman conquests on, 68, 70. 
j boundary of the Empire, 71. 

! Gothic settlement on, 88-89. ^ 

I crossed by the Goths, 89. 

; Danzig, mark of, 496 
; lost and recovered by Poland, 496, 

601. 

commonwealth of, 223, 523. 
restored to Prussia, 624. 
Dardanians, 28. 

Dauphiny; «ec Viennois 
' Deira, kingdom of, 98, 169. 

Dekatera, 408. 
i see Cattaro. 

I Delaware, 667. 

Delmenhobst, 613, 617 
Denmark, extent of, 131. 

its relations to the Western Empire, 
127, 196, 471. 

formation of the kingdom, 473. 
conquests and colonies of, 474-475. 
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Dsnmabk, united with England under 
Okiut, 163. 
bishoprics of, 184. 
conquers Solavinia, 493. 
adyanoe of, in Germany. i&. 
titles of its kings, ib. 
keeps Riigen, 494. 
effect of its advuice cm the Slaycmio 
lands, 495. 

its settlement in Esthland, 492. 
united with Sweden and Norway, 
491. 

with Norway only, 492. 
its wars with Sw^en, 512. 
gives up the sovereignty of the 
Gottorp lands, 513. 
gets Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, 
ib, 

recovers the Gottorp lands, 517. 
gives up Oldenburg and Delmen- 
horst, ib. 

incorporation of Holstein with, 
522. 

Dbsnxoa, Zupania of, 428. 

SttnrSnts, a Byzantine title, 387 (no/<e). 
Duoir, capital of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, 142, 144. 

DrooiiKHAic, Em^ror, division of the 
Empire under, 75. 
his conquests, 101. 

Dioxlba, Zupania of, the germ of the 
Servian kingdom, 428. 

Detharsh, 493. 

joined to Holstein, 494. 
freedom of, 495. 

Danish conquest of, ib. 
Dobroditius, his dominion, 435. 
Dobbutcha, origin of the name, 435. 
joined to Wallachia, 435, 440. 
restored to Roumania, 458. 
DOnxKANxfisos ; see Naxos. 

Dole, capital of Franche-C!omt4, 261. 
Domfbont, acquired by William of 
^ Normandy, 334. 

Dobchbstbr, bishoprics of, 182. 
Dobiae settlement in Peloponndsos, 
29. 

in Asia, 32. 

Douay, becomes French, 361. 

^ Dbbux, county of, 332. 

Dbusus, his campaigns in Germany, 67. 
Dublik, ecclesiastical province of, 183. 

Scandinavian settlement at, 561. 
Duloiovo, originally Servian, 408. 

won and lost by Montenegro, 433. 
Dunkirk, held by England, 301, 563. 

bought back by France, 301, 344. 
Durazzo (Epidamnos), taken by the 
Normans, 382, 397. 
held by Margarito, 399. 
conquered by Venice, 411, 

. ft 


Du&aibd (EpidaninoB) won from Venice 
1$' Epeiros, 388. 

recovered by the E e etw n Empire, 
389. 

under Charles of Anjon, 400. 
won by Servia, 429. 
duchy of, 400. 

second Venetian conquest of, 413. 
won by the Albanians, ^t5. 
by the Turks, 414. 

Ditbham, bishojjmc 183. 

Dutch, use of the name, 8(E. 
Dybbhaohion, theme o4 152. 
see Dubazzo. 


Eadmund, his conquest end grant of 
Cumberiand to Sootiand, 162. 

Eadwabd the Elder, extent of Eng- 
land under, 162. 

• East, the, prefecture ot 76> 77. 
dioceses of, 76. 

’ East-Aholxs, kingdom o^ 130. 
diocese of, 182. 

I East Ihhia Compart. Flrencli, 356. 

Eastern Mark ; see Austria. 

Eoobebht, king of the West-Saxons, 
his supremacy, 180^ IdfR*' 

Edessa, restored to the Eastern Em- 
pire, 153, 381. 
taken by the Tur^ 402. 

Edinburgh, bishopric o^ 183. 
taken by the Soots, 5^ 

Egypt under the Ptolemies, 38, 61. 
Roman conquest o^ 66. 
diocese of, 76. 
conquered by Selim^., 451. 

Eider, boundary of Charles the Great's 
empire, 127, 196, 471. 

Eleanor or Aquitainb, effects of her 
marriages, 335, 339. 

Elba, annexed to the kingdom of 
Naples, 44, 246. • 

Eus, district of, 29. 
city of, 30. 

joins the Achaiau league, 40. 

Elmham, bishopric of, 182. ^ 

Elsass, 193. » 

annexed by Franoe, 194, 349. 
recovered by Germany, 229, 362. 

Ely, bishopric ot 182. 

Embbun, ecclesiastical movinoe of, ^3. 

Emmanuel Fiubebt. Duke of Savoy. 
286. 

Emperors, Eastern, position of, 364. 

Emperors, Western, position of, 364. 

Empire, Roman, greatest extent of, 96 
conquests under, 66. 
its river boundaries, 71. 
division of, under IMoofttiaii, 75. 
united under Ocnstaotine, * 
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Xmpibb* division of, 75. 81. 

teunited undcir 2Seno. 95. IdU. 
continuity of. 96. 108. 
loses its eastern provinces. 111. 
final division of. 124. 
its political tar^iticm unbroken in 
the East^ 365. 

Empiki;, Wxstbbn, beginning of. 81. 
TeuUmic invasions and settiemente 
in, 82. 86-^8. 

unit^ udth the Eastern Empire, 95. 
104. 

contrasted with the Eaatom, 98, 364. 
^ division of. 135, 137, 328. 

its relations to Germany. 124-126, 
128, 189, 190. 

restor^ by Otto the Groat, 147. 
|K)eition of its emperors. 364. 
its relations to Scandinavia, 471. 
to the Northern Slaves, 478. 

Empibb, Eastsrn, wars of. with Persia, 
82. 


contrasted with the Western, 99. 364. 
extent of. in the eighth century. 116. 
its Gteek character, 149, 368, 385. 
Emfzbx, Eastbbb, its themes, 140-152, 
its dominion in Italy, 152, 373. 396. 
position of its emperors, 364. 
falls mainly through foreign in- 
vasion 3^. 369. 

its parti^ tendencies to separation, 

, keeps the political tradition of the 
Roman Empire, if>. 
distinction of races in, 366. 
its power ol revival, 371, 379. 
its loss an(||gain in the great islands, 
374. 

its relations towards the Slavonic 
powers, 375, 376. 

BiUgarian settiement in, 376, 378. 
recovers Greece from the Slaves. 377. 
• its conquests of Bulgaria, 379-380. 
its relations to Venice, 381. 
its fluctuations in Asia, ib. 

Turkish invasions in. ih, 

"Norman invasions in. 382. 396. 
its « geographical aspect in 1085, 


undmr the KomnSnoi, 368, 383. 
losses and gains, 389-393. 

« under the Palaiologoi, 390. 
effect of Timour*s invasion. 393. 
its final fall, ib. 
states formed out of. 394-395. 
generalsurvey of its bdstory, 459-463. 
oonmared with the Ottoman do- 
. inmion, 447. 

Ebcpxbxi. I^Tm. 885. 
its epdfSOO. 

Empzbb op Nixaia. 889. 


Empibp or Trbbicond, 36. 388. 426. 
Empzbp op TenssALonixfi, 387. 388. 
Empibb, Sbbbiab, 424, 429. 

Empibb or Bbitaxn, 162, 466, 550. 
Empibb op Spain. 467, 535. 

Ebfibk of Russia, 5ia 
Empibb. Fbbnch. 358. 

Empibb op Austbia, 221, 267, 306. 
Empibb op Hayti, 362. 

Empibbs op Mbxioo, 548. 

Empibb or Bbaziu, 547. 

Empibb, Gbbman, 229, 230. 

Empibb of India, 573. 

England, use of the name. 2. 3. 
origin of the name. 98. 
formation of the kingdom. 160. 
West-Saxon supremacy in. 160, 161. 
Danish invamons, ib. 
advance of. 162. 

united with Scandinavia under 
Cnul^ ib. 

Norman conquest of. 163. 
its ecclesiastioal geography. 166. 
its wars -with France. 339. 340. 
its rivalry with France in America 
and India, 365. 

slight change in its internal divi- 
sions. 550. 

its relations with Scotland, 557. 
changes of its boundary towards 
Wales, 668-659. 
its relations -with Ireland. 562. 
its settlements beyond sea. 552. 
its outlying European possessions. 
563. 

its American colonies. 564-509. 
West Indian possessions, 570. 
other colonies and possessions of. 
670-672. 

its dominion in India, 673. 

English, character of their settlement. 
97. 

origin of the name. 98. 

Epbibob. its ethnical relations %o 
Greece. 24. 
use of the name. 26. 
kingdom of P 3 rrrhos. 37. 
league of. 40. 41. 

Roman province of, 78. 

Norman conquests in. 397, 390. 
granted in fief to Margarito. 399. 
despotat of. 387. 

its conquest of and separation from 
Thessaloniki, 388. 
under Manfred and Charles of 
Anjou, 400. 

its fust ^smemberment. 423. 
recovered by tiie Eastern Empire,. 
391. 

under Servian, Albanian, and Italian 
rule, 422, 4^. 

# 
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BPS 

EPBtiL08» Venetian and Turkish ooonpa- 
ti<» of, 423. 

3Sprbs(»s, its early greatness, 32 
Epidambos, 34. ^ 

its allianoe with Rome, 40. 
eee Dubazzo. 

Epidaubos (Dalmatian), Greek colony, 
34. 

destroyed, 115. 

Ebio, Saint, king of Sweden, his con- 
quests in ;^nland, 400. 

Ebxvan, 525. 

EBMEiiABD, bishopric of, added to 
Poland, 501. 

Essex, kingdom of, 160, 560. 

Estb, house of, 237, 243, 249. 
Esthlaed (Esthonia), Fins in, 488. 
Danish settlement in, 499. 
dominion of the Swordbearers in, ib. 
under Sweden, 508. 
under Russia, 516. 

Etbubta, kingdom of, 263. 

Etrxtsoans, their doubtful origin and 
language, 45. 

confederation of their cities, tb. 
Euboia, 22. 

its position in the Homeric cata- 
logue, 27. 

under Macedonian influence, 37, 40. 
conquered by Venice, 411. 
by the Turks, ib. 

Euphrates, Asiatic boundary of the 
Roman Empire, 71, 100, 101. 
Eitbopa, Roman province of, 77. 
Europe, its geographical character, 5, 
6 , 8 , 

its thrro great peninsulas, 6. 
its colonizing powers, 10. 

Aryan settlements in, 12-15. 
non- Aryan races in, 12, 13, 16, 17. 
beginning of the modem history of, 
86 . 

Buonaparte’s scheme for the divi- 
sion of, 369. 

extended by colonization, 672. 
Euxieb, Greek colonies on, 36. 

Evoba, '179. 

Exeter, diocese of, 182. 

Ezbbztes, 378. 


FAiiKLAED Islands, 670. 

Famaoosta, under Genoa, 403. 

Faroe Islands, 475. 

Fauoigny, annexed to Savoy, 280. 
held by the Dauphins of Viennois, 
281. 

Febdieand, Saint, king of Castile, his 
conquests, 538. 

Feroanah, 526. 

Fbbmo, march of, 238. 


FRA 

Ferrara, duchy of, 243, 244, 249. 

FxNiiAEn, Swedish conquests in, 490, 
492. 

Russian conquests in, 516, 522. 

Fins, remnant of non- Aryan people in 
Europe, 12, 470. 
in Livlwd and Esthland, 488. 

Flaminia, province of, 79. 

Flanders, county of, 141, 142. 
united to Burgundy, 292, 341. 
within the Burgundian circle, 218. 
released from homage to Franco, 
218, 298, 342. 

French acquisitions in, 350. 

Flemings, their settlements in Pem- 
brokeshire, 558. 

Florence, archbishopric of, 171. 
its greatness, 238. 

Pisa submits to, 245. 
rule of the Medici in, ib. 

Florida, h^ld by England and Spain, 
667. 

acquired by the States, 558. 

France, effect of its geographical posi- 
tion, 9. • 

origin and use of the name, 4, 5, 91, 
121, 327-330. 

beginning of, 135, 136. * 

its ecclesiastical divisions, 166. 
its annexations, 222, 252, 264, 265, 
341-362. 

compared with Austria, 327. 
a nation in the fullest sense, 329. . 
great fiefs of, 330. 
twelve peers of, ib. 
its incorporation of vassal states, 
332-343. • 

effects of the wars with England, 
339-341. 

beginning of the modem kingdom, 
341. 

thorough incorporation of its con- 
quests, 353. • 

its colonial dominions, 355-357. 
its rivalry with England in America 
and India, 355, 356. 
its barrier towns against the Nether- 
lands, 352. * 

effects of the Peace of 1763 on, 357. 
its annexations under the Republic 
and Empire, 357, 358. 
extent of under Buonaparte, 360. • 
restorations made by, after his fall, 
361. 

later annexations and losses, 362. 
character of its African conquests^ 

its war with Prussia, 229. 

France, duchy of, 142. ^ 

unit^ with the kingdom of the 
West-Franks, 143. 
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F&akohb - Comte ; see Buboitndy, 
county of. ^ 

Fbanoxa* meanings of the name, 91, 
121, 128. 

• extent of, 134. 

Fbakoia, Eaetem, 92, 121, 206. 

Fbanoia, Western, 92. 

Fbajctois L, Emperor, exchanges Lor- 
raine for Tuscany, 322. 

Francis II., Emperor, his title of 
* Emperor of Austria,* 223. 

Franconia, origin of the name, 92, 121. 
extent of the circle, 214. 
see Fbancia, Eastern. 

Frankfurt, election and coronation 
of the German kings at, 189. 
a free city, 220, 227. 
grand duchy of, 222 
annexed by Prussia, 228. 

Franks, the, 86. 

their settlements, 87, 88, 91. 
extent of their kingdom under 
Chlodwig, 92. 

their conquest of the Alemanni, 117. 
of Tlyiringia and Bavaria, ib. 
of Aquitaine and Burgundy, 118. 
their position, 119. 
the, ,^eir German and Gaulish de- 
pendencies, 120. 
division of their kingdom, ib. 
kingdom of, united under the Karl- 
ings, 121. 

their relations with the Empire, 123. 
• their conquest of Lombardy, ib. 

Franks, East, their kingdom grows 
into Germany, 138. 

Franks, West, kingdom of, its extent, 
141. ♦ 

its union with the duchy of France, 
143. 

grows into modem France, tb. 

Frederick II., Emperor, recovers Jeru- 
salem, 402. 

UtEDERiCK William L, the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg, 210. 

Frederick I., King of Prussia, 210. 

Freibubo, joins tho Confederates, 262, 
272. 

Freiburq-im-Breisoau, conquered by 
France, 362. 
restored, ib, 

French langua^, becomes the domi- 
• nant speecm of Gaul, 347. 

Fridbbikshamn, Peace of, 522. 

Friesland, East, annexed by Prussia, 

212 . , 

• annexed by France, 222. 

partMof the kingdom of Hannover, 
223. 

FBiESLAND^i^WeBti, oounty Of, 293. 

^ annexed to Burgundy, 298. 


OEL 

Frisians, 91. 

Fbiull duchy oi^ 235. 
Fulda, 214. 

Furnes, barrier town, 352. 


Gades, Phoenician oolong, 35, 66. 
admitted to the Roman franchise, 56. 
see Cadiz. 

Gabta, 371. 

Galata, colony of Genoa, 417. 

Galicia (Halicz), kingdom of, 487. 
twice annexed to Hungary, 441, 502. 
recovered by Poland, 600. 

Austrian possession of, 320, 325, 446, 
516. 

Galicia, New, 619. 

Gallicia, 633. 

Galloway, incorporated with Scotland^ 
558. 

Gargano, peninsula of, 396. 

Gascony, Duchy of, 142. 

its tmion with Aquitaine, 334. 
ceded by the Peace of Bretigny,. 
340. 

Gatinoib, county of, 332, 333. 
Gattilusio, family of, receives Lesbos 
in fief, 418. 

Gaul, use of the name, 3, 4. 
its geographical position, 7. 
non- Aryan people in, 13. 

Greek colomes in, 35. 
prefecture of, 76, 79. 
its gradual separation from the Em- 
pire, 88. 

Teutonic invasions of, 89. 
West-Gothic kingdom in, 90, 91. 
position of the franks in, 91, 119. 
extent of Frankish kingdom in,. 
93. 

Burgundian settlement in, ib. 
Hunnish invasion of, 94. 
ecclesiastical divisions of, 172-174. 
Gaul, Cisalpine, 46. 

Roman conquest of, 54. 

Gaui., Transalpine, first Roman province 
in, 57. 

its boundaries, ib. 

its divisions and inhabitants, 58. 

Bomanization of, ib. 

^ nomenclature of its northern and 
southern part, ib. 

Gauls, their settlements, 14, 46, 47. 
Gauthiod, 131, 474. 

Gauts, Geatas, of Sweden, name con- 
founded with Goths, 474. 
Gauverfassuno, 202. 

Gdansk ; see Danzig. 

Gedymin, king of Lithuania, 501. 
Geldern, Gelderland, duchy of,. 
295. 
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OBXiDaKer, GsldbbiiAKd, axmezed to 
Bwgundy, 208. 
rnTiSim of, 299. 

United Proviaoe 800. 

Obkbva, annexed by Savoy, 281. 
allied to Bern and Freiburg, 278. 
annexed b/ France, 276. 
restored by France, 361. 
joins the Swiss Confederation, 276. 
Gxboa, archbiahopric bf, 171. 
holds Smyrna, 891. 
hol^ Corsica, 238, 240. 
cedes Corsica to France, 249. 
annexed to Piedmont, 266. 
compared with Venice, 401. 
her settlements, 417. 

OxoitGX AKBOPOLiTfis, 434 (note). 
Gborox Kastbiota ; see Soandbk- 

BBO. 

' Gboboia, kingdom of, 620, 625. 
Gboboia, state of, 667. 

GvPiDiB, their kingdom, 107. * * 

conquered by &e Lombards, tb, 
Gbbkabs, early confederacies of, 84. 

serve within the Empire, 86. 
Gbbhany, effect of its geographical 
character, 9. 

Roman campaigns in, 67. 

Frankish dominion in, 119. 
its relations to the Western Empire, 
126, 188-190. 

beginning of the kingdom, 136, 

its exten^ 139, 192-196. 
ecclesiastical divisions of, 176- 177. 
its losses, 190, 203. 
its changes in geography and nomen- 
clature, 191, 201. 
its eastern extension, 200. 
the great duchies, 202. 
mrcles of, 203, 206. 
later history of, 204. 
late beginnings of French annexa- 
tion ^m, 346, 348. 

Buonaparte’s treatmmit of, 369. 
state of in 1811, 221, 222. 
the Confederation, 218, 228-226. 
last geographical chfm^ in, 229. 
its war with France, ib. 

Empire oi, 219, 229, 230. 
its influence cm the Baltic, 490. a 
Gbx, under jSavoy, 273, 281. 

annexed by Frcuice, 287, 349. 
GHII.AB, 620. 

Gibbax;tab, lost and won by Castile, 
539. 

occupied by England, 642, 663. 
Glabus, joins tiie Swiss Confederation, 
270. 

Giasoow, ecclesiastioal movinoe of, 
183. 


OBB 

Gnezba (Gniezno, Gnesen), ecele* 
SMstical province o^ 184. 
beginning of the Pdlish kingdom at^ 

passes to Prussia, 618, 624. « 

Gk>BZ (Qorizia), county of, 217, 309. 
annexed by Austria, 319. 

Gothia ; see Pbbatbia or SBPri- 
mania. 

Gothland, 474. 

Goths, their settlements in the Western 
Empire, 87, 89. 
defeat^ by Claudius, 88. 
driven on by the Huns, ib 
their conquests in Spain, 90, 108, 
530. 

make no lasting settlement in the 
Eastern Empire, 366. 

Goths, East, their dominion in Italy, 
05 . 

Goths, West, extent of their domi- 
nions,* 5^. 

Goths, Tbtraxitb, their settlement,j98. 

Gotland, power of the Hansa in, 498. 
held by the military orders* 
conquered by Sweden, 612. 

Gottobp lands, sovereignty of, resigned 
by Denmark, 513. « • 

annexed to Denmark, 617. 

Gozo, granted to the knights of Saint 
John, 643. 

Gbanada, ecclesiastical province of, 
179. 

kin^om of, 638 • 

6nid conquest of, 641. 

Gbaubcndbn, lieague of, 272, 273. 
loses its subject districts, 276. 

Gbavblinbs, taken by Vl’Mioe, 301. 

Gbbbcb, one of the three great Euro- 
pean peninsulas, 6. 
its geographical ohmracter, 8, 1 1, 18. 
its history earlier than that of * 
Rome, 8, 42. 

use of the name, 19. * 

its chief divisions, 19-21. 
insular and Asiatic, 19-^. 
its Homeric geography, 26, 26. 
its cities, 27. 
leagues in, 40. 

Roman conquests in, 41. 

Slavonic oroupation of, 116, 377. 
recovered by the Eastern Empire, 
377. • 

war of independence, 466. 
kingdom of, formed, ib. 
loman Islands ceded to, 467. 
promised extension of, ib. o 

Grbbks, rnder of their comihg into 
Europe, 13. 

their mndred with Italians and 
other nations, 23-26. « 
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UBsass* tiMir livalxy with the Phos* 
nioiMi% 528. * 

their ookniie^, £8, 32-^. 
tixeir twiTBl el the name Hellenes, 
. 366. 

OsBBirLAirD* Norwegian and Danish 
settleiiaMiti hi, 131. • 

united to Norway, 492. 
GBBITBWaSD, 496. 

Guiana, Blituh, French, Dutch, 300, 
355, 570. 

GxnHBA, Dutch settlements in, 300. 
Gunrxs, made ewer to England, 340. 
Guipuzooa, 540. 

Guthbum, his treaty with iGlfred, 161. 


Habsbubo, House of, 270, 311, 312. 
scattered tenitories of, 311-312. 
its connexion with the Western 
Empire, 812, 316. 

Hadbian, suzraiders Trajan’s con- 
^ quests, 90. 

Hadbianoplb, taken by the Bub . 
garifyos, 879. 

by Michael of Xpeiros, 388. 
by the Turin, 393, 449. 
treaty 4 pf, 454, 457. 

Hadbiatio Sba, Greek coloiOesin 34. 
HAiNAUiiT (Hennegau), county of, 294. 
united with Holland, ib. 

French aoqiriritions in, 351. 
Halbbbstadt, 5224. 

Hauoz ; see Gauoia. 

Haukabnassos, held by the knights 
of Saint John, 419. 

Turkish oonquest of, 450.' 

Halland, 473.B 

Hambubo, archbishopric of, 176. 

one of the Hanse Towns, 214, 5220. 
Hannovbb, Electorate, 208. 

its union with Great Britain, 204 
kingdom ct, 223. 

* annexed by j^russia, 52528. 

Hansa, tbe^ 197,^491. 

extent and natiare of its power, 498. 
Hansb Towns, the, 213, 214, 220. 
surviving ones annexed by France, 
222 . 

join the German Confederation, 5227. 
Habold, his Welsh conquests, 558. 
Hayti ; sea Saint Domingo. 

HIbbiobs, Sosndinavian settlement in, 
558. 

submit to Scotland, ib. 

Hbuooland, passes to England, 522, 

• 563. 

passst to Germany, 523. 

Hblladikqi; use of the name, 378. 
Hbllas, US3 of the name, 18. 

• * oonthmons,* 21. 


HUN 

Hbllas, theme of, 161. 

later use of the name, 151, 378. 
Hbll9nbs, use of the name in the 
Homeric catalogue, 526. 
later history of the name, 378. 
its modem revival, 366. 
HBLsmoLANn, 474. 

Hblvbtic Rbpubuc, 276. 

Hbnnboau : see Hainault. 

Hbnby IL, of England, his dominions, 
.334. 

Hbnby^., of England, bis conquests, 

crowned in Paris, ib 
Hbnby IV., of JBVance, unites France 
and Navarre, 345. 

j Hbbacuus, Empbbob, hi'^ Persian 
I " campaigns, 109. 

j Slavonic settlements under, 114. 

I HBbaxlbia, commonwealth of, 37, 39. 
64. 

Iv HBbbfobd, bishopric of, 1 82. 
Hbbtjbdalbn, conquered by Sweden, 

512. 

Hbrzbgovina, origin of the name, 430. 
Turkish conquest of, ib, 
administered by Austro-Huagary^ 
; 326, 430. 

Hbssbn-Cassbl, electorate of, 2520, 226. 
I annexed by Prussia, 228. 

I Hbssbn-Darmstadt, grand duchy of, 
226. 

I Hibbon, king of Syracuse, his alliance 
with I^me, 52. 

Hispaniola ; see Saint Domingo. 
Hohbnzollbbn, House of, 209. 
HoiJiAND, county of, 293. 
united to Hainault, 5294. 
to Burgundy, 297. . 
kingdom of, 302. 
annexed by France, tb. 
see United Provinces. 

Holstbin, 198, 492, 493. 

first Danish conquest of, 493. 

fluctuations of, 494. 

made a duchy, ib. 

under Christian I., 495. 

effect of the peace of Boskild on, 

513. 

incorporated with Denmark, 5522. 
joins the German Confederarion, 
225, 523. 

final cession of, to Prussia, 5228, 523. 
Holtsabtan, 493. 

I Hohbbio Catalogub, the, 26-29. 
j Honorius, Emperor of the West, 81. 
Huascar, 538. 

Hugh Capbt, Duke of the French, 

I chosen king, 143. 

Hunobbd Ybabs’ Pbaob between 
Rome and P^ia, 100. 
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Hukdbxd Yisars’ War, 339. India, Portufjniese settleBoeiits ixi, Ml. 


Hungarians ; see Magyars. 

Hungary, kingdom of, 157, 369, 436. 
its relations. to the Western Empe* 
rors, 196. 

extent of the kingdom, 325. .. 
whether a Bulgarian duchy existed 
in, 379 (note). 

its frontier towards Germany, 437. 
its relations with ’Sroatia, 437, 438. 
acquires Transsilvania, 439. 
conquests of the Komndnoi from, 384. 
its struggles with Venice for Dal- 
matiaTlilO. 

Mongol invasion of, 440. 
its wars with Bulgaria, 434. 
its conquest of Bosnia., 428. 
extension of under Lewis lhe Great, 
441.* 

Turkish conquests in, 442. 
its kings tributary to the Turk, 443. 
recovered from the Turk, 444, 452. 
acquisitions of, by the Peace of Pas- 
sarowitz, 444. 

later losses and acquisitions of, 440, 
445. 

separated from and recovered by 
•Austria, 324. 

its dual relations to Austria, 445. 

HuNiADjSS, John, his carqpaign against 
the Turks, 43(^ 442. 

Huns, a Turanian people, 17. 
thm invasions, 88, 94. 


Iafodbs, 62. 

Iafyoians, 46. 

Ibrrxa, Asiatic, 100, 101, 381. 
Iberians, a non- Aryan people, 13, 55. 
Iceland, Norwegian and Dani^ settle- 
ments in, 131, 476. 
united to Norway, 492. 
kept by Denmark, 522. 

Ikonion, Turkish capital, 383. 

Illyria, Illyrtcum, Greek colonied in, 

20 . 

Roman conquests in, 40, 41, 62. 
use of the name, 62. 
prefecture of, 76, 77, 78. 
wratern diocese of, 79. 
kingdom of, 325. 

Illyrian Provinces, incorporated with 
France, 222, 3^, 360. 
misleading use of the name, 324. 
recovered by Austria, t&. 

Illyrians, their kindred with the 
Greeks, 24. 

displaced by Slavonic invasions, 
115. 

Immeretia, 525. 

India, French settlements in, 356. 


English dominion in, 573. 

Empire of, ih. 

Indies, division of, between Spain and 
Portugal, 547. 

Ingermanland, 512, 516. 

Ionian colonies in Asia, 32. 

Ionian Islands, 22. 

ceded to France, 360, 455. 
to the Turks, 465. 
under English protection, 456, 663. 
added to Greece, 457. 

Ireland, the original Scotia, 554, 560. 
provinces of, 183, 560, 

Scandinavian settlements in, 475, 
660. 

its increasing connexion with Eng- 
land, 662. 

English conquest of, ib. 
kingdom and lordship of, ib. 
its shifting relations with England, 
ib. • 

its union with Great Britain, 

I ^ Isle op France, 332. * , 

I* Isle op France j-yse MA’damus. 
IsTRiA, Roman conouest of, oh, 62. 
incorporated with Italy,' 62. * ' 

; SlavGtiic $ettllfm^to iq, IJ^*' 

UnUbhH 147,195,^, 

I fluctuates between Germany and 

Italy, 195. 

possessions of Veonioe in, 242. 
under Austria, 258, 320. 

Italians, their origin, 13. „ 

I their iindred with the Greeks, 24. 
two branches of, 45. 

Italy, one of the three great European 
peninsulas, 6, 7. a 
its geographical position, 8, 44. 
use of the name, 43, 246. 
inhabitants of, 45, 46. 

Greek colonies in, 47. 

growth of Roman power in, 50. 

divisions 6f, Under ^^gustus, 74. • 

pref^pturQ d!^ 76,, 

dioce^ pf, 79. + 

invade<l the Huns, 94. 

rule of Odoacer in, 95. 

rule of Theodoric in, *6. 

recovered to the Empire, 106. 

Lombard conquest ox, 107. 

Imperial possessions in, 108, 123, 
162. 371. • 

rule of Charles the Great in, 123. 
Imperial kingdom of, 128, 134, 137, 
146, 147, 234. 

its ecclesiastical divisions, 170, 17L 
changes on the Alpine frontier, 2^ 
system of commonwealths in, 235, 
238. ^ 

four stages in its history, 236. ' 
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iTJkLY, growtli of in, 239. 

a*geom|]liioAlezpref«sion/ 246, 256. 
dcmimon of Spain and Austria in, 
247. , 

revcdutionary changes in, 262-65. 
JB^noh kin^om of, 263-66, 348, 
360. 

setriement of, in 1814, 266. 
restoMJringdom of, 267. 
its extension, 268. 
part not yet recovered, •&. 
iTHAKi, in uie Homeric catalogue, 26. 

hdd in fief by Marg^to, 400. 

IvAijr the Qrea^ of Russia, his con- 
quests, 506, 610. 

styles himself Prince of Bulgaria, 
605. 

IvAK the Terrible, of Russia, his con- 
quests, 610, .615. 

Ivrua, Mark of, 236, 236. 


-jAJiVfLAi sdf^ARA. 

JiaKf, ti3a, 5^/- 

, dAopB^DOilP', prind'^fili^ of, 210. 
jAGCiSlk), union of lAthuania and 
,Fc|ILsnri^de 602. 

JAMAICA,’^.64d#i1I70.y 

J.\llT]BIiAN% 474. * 0 

conquered by Sweden, 512. 
Jatwaobs, the, 488, 502. 

' Java, Dutch settlement in, 300. 

Jayck, 431. 

Jbbisan, annexed by Russia, 454, ^20. 
* Jbbsbys, East and West, 664. 
Jerusalem, 'patriarchate of, 168, 169. 
taken by Chosroc^ 109. 
extent of theffjatin kingdom, 402. 
taken by Saladin, 403. 
recovered and lost by the Crusa- 
ders, 4^.. 

crown of, -cliumed by the kings of 
Cyprus^ 401. * 

JsfhRoi; se&EiQPRXTES. 

JoANNiNA, rwto^ to the' Empire, 391. 

taken by th^ Tafias, 425/!4d7. 

John Asan, extent of Bulgaria under, 
434. 

John Komn9nos, Emperor, his'con- 
questa, 383. 

John KomnEnos, Emperor of Trebi- 

• of Constantinop^^<^6. ^ ^ 

John TzimisbAs, Eniperor, recovers 
Bulgaria, 380. 
his Ai^tic conquests, 381. 
JqMSBUBO Vikii^ settlement of, 476. 
JuDAA, km relationB with Rome, 66. 
JusTiNziH, ektent of the Roman power 
under, 404, 105, 106. 
i{dtb8, their settlement in Kent, 97. 
VOI.. 1. 


Jutland, South, duchy o^ united with 
Holstein, 494. 

' called Duchy of Sleswiok, ib. 


Kafpa, ooloi^ of Genoa, 418. 
KAiNARD.n, Treaty of, 454. 

Kalabryta, 422. 

Kallxpolis (Gallipoli); 392. 
K^^enixtz, oed^ by Poland to the 
" Turk, 462, 610. • 

Kapfadokia, kingdom of, 38. 
annexed by Rome, 67. 
theme of, 151. 

Karians, in the Homeric catalogue, 28. 
Kablili, why so called, 423. 
KARLiNoSi^fVankish d 3 ma 8 ty of, 121. 
Karnthbn ; see Carintkia. 
KAROLikoiA, kingdom of, 137, 141, 
143, 148, 328. 

Kars, joined to the Eastern Empire, 
379. 

annexed by Russia, 526. 

. Karystos, 406. 

Kazan, khanat of, 505. 

conquered by Russia, 516. 

Kent, settlement of the Jutes in, 97. 

kingdom of, 160, 660. 
KephallSnia, in the Homeric cata- 
logue, 26. 
theme of, 161. 

Norman conquests in, 397, 399. 
held in fief by Margarito, 400.‘ 
commended tc^ Venice, 413. 
lost and won by Vemce, 414. 

Khiva, 524. 

Khokand, 526. 

KiBYRRAipTXANS, theme of, 150. 

Kief, Russian centre at, 485. 
supremacy of, 486. 
taken by the Mongols, 487. 
by the Lithuanians, 503. 
recovered by Russia, 510. ^ 

Kilikia, 76. 

restored to the Empire, 153, 381. 
Kirghis, Russian superiority over, 
520. 

Klek, Ottoman frontier extends to, 
416. 

KlbOnai, 27. 

Koln (Colonia Agrippina), 93. 
ecclesiastical provmce of, 175. 
its archbishops chancellors of Italy 
and electors, 175, 176. 
chief of the Hansa, 213. 
annexed to France, 220. 
restored to Germany, 224, 361. 
Kolooza, ecclesisstical province of* 
186. 

Kolonbia, theme of, 150. 

Kobkyra, 22, 26. 

Q Q 
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' - . Koa 

KcEfeohrRA^ aUianoe of» with Rome, 40. 

* »9Mi>90 COBFU. 

I^OBKTRA, Black (CuFzcda), 
oolony* 34, 40^ 

KOB6ird ; «ec Cobok. 

Greek etolony, 28. 

held by the knights of 8t. John, 
: / 392, 418, 

by ^e'Maona, 41p. 

Kossovo, battle of, 430. 

Kbaib ; see Gabniola. 

Kbesimib, king of Croatia and Dal- 
matia, 410. 

Kbot6n, early greatness of, 47. 
Ktesiph6k, conquered by Trajan, 
100 . 

KWANd-TXTBO, 626. 

Kym^: seeCmiM. 

Ei,YBBK8, Greek colony, 36, 36. 

Roman ‘ooniluest of, 63. 


LaIOIK ; see tiBINSTEB. 
liAREDAIMONIA, 161. 

LakcwikB, 29. - 
Laxea, 393.^'^ * 

AxjuiropSot, use of the form, 371 (note). 
Lavtoasbire, formation* of the shire, 
561. 

XiAKOUS D*oc, extent of, 135. 

effects of French annexations on, 
347. 

XAirotTEDOO, province of, 338. 
Laodikeia, 383. 

XiAOiv, capital of the Karlings, 143. 
liAFS, remnfint of non-Aryan people in 
"Europe, 12. 

Latins, 46. 

their alliance with Rome, 60. 
LAUENBiTBa^ represents the elder 
Saxony, 208. 

hold by the kings of Denmark, 226, 

^ 622 . 

^oins the German confederation, 
225, 523. 

final cession of, to Prussia, 228, 
, 523. 

Lausani^b, annexed by Bern, 273. 
IiAUsm ; see Lusatia. 

Lazia, aUoiment of, 4Q7. 

LEdns ; see Poles. 

Leinster, l;83i 660. 

Lemberg, ecclesiastical province of, 
ISS; 186. 

. L9MN08, becomes Greek, 32. 

' Leo lx.. Pope, grants Apulia as a ffef 
' to the Normans, 397. 

Leon, Idngdom of, 154, 633 
shifting of, 634.' 
its finid union with Castile, t6. 
Leopol ; see Lemberg. 


Lbpanto -(Naupaktos) under Anjou, 
400. 

ceded to Venice, 413. 
to the Turk, 414. 

Lesbos, mention of, in the Diad, 28. 

a fief of the Gattilusi, 418. 

Lesina ; see Pharos. 

Leukas, Lbukadia (Santa; Maura)^ 
22, 26. 

date of its foundation, 31. 
commended to Venice, 413. 
lost and won by her, 414, 416. 
Leuticii, the, 478, 479. 

Letts, 478 (note). 

settleqients of, 488. 

Lewis I. (theJPious), Emperor, 128, 
436." 

Lewis XI. Emperor, 136. 

Lb^Is Vll. of France, effects of his 
marriage and divorce, 334-336, 
339. 

I Lewis IX. (Saint) pf France, growth 
j of France under, 337-338. 

I Lewis XII. of France, effects of his 
marriage, 343. « 

; Lewis XIV. of France, effects of his 
reign, 352. 

' his conquests from Spaip^ 641. 

Lewis XV. of France, effects of his 
reign, 363. 

> Lewis the Great, of Hungary, his con- 
quests, 412, 441. » 

annexes Red Russia, 502. 

LtBFRNIA, 62. , 

Libya, 76. ’ 

Liohfibld, bishopric of, 182, '661. 
Liechtenstein,, principality ‘of, 229. - 
Liwjb; seeLcTTiOH. ^ 

Liguria, Roman conquest of, 56. 
province of, 79. 

part of the kingdom of Italy, 147. 
Ligurian Republic, the, 252. 
LiauRiANS, non- Aryan people in 
Europe, 13, 46. ^ 

Lille, annexed by France, 301, 361. 
Limburg, passes to the Dukes of Bra- 
bant, 296. 

duchy of, within the German oon* 
federation, 228. 

Limoges, 334. , , 

Lincoln, diocese of, 182. 

Lindisfabn, bishopQc of, 182. 

Lisbon, patriarchate of, 170, 1^. ^ ' 
conquered by Portugal, 5Z7: 
Lithuania, bisho^rfe of, 186» 

effect of the Geripan' conquest of ' 
Livland on, 4917" ' o 

its conquest > from Ru8si1l^60]L 603. 
joined with |*oland, fw3. 

Lithuanians, settlement*) of, 16, 486. 

^ * long remain heathez^, 470, 601«- « 
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LiviiAxrD» Luvonia, Finnish papulation 
of. 49 a 

German conquests in, 490. 
dominion of the S\vord-brt)therB in. 
499. 

momentary kingdom of. 508. 
conquered by Poland, t&. 
by Sweden.^612. 
by Russia. 616. 

TjIVONian Eights ; see Swobo- 
Bbothbbs. 

LiiANDAFF. bishopric of, 182. 

Lodi, 237. 

Lodombria ; see Vladimiil * 

AitYyt&ctpSictf use of the form, 371 {note). 

Lokriaks, their pc^tion in the 
Homdtio catalogue, 27.-* 
settle on the Coiintihian Guff. 30. 

Ix)KBis. league of, 40. ^ 

Lombabds, their settlement'^ in Italy, 
106, 107. , 

take ^venna, 108, 123. » 
overthrown by Charles ihe Greats 
123. 

Lombards, kingdbm of, 107, 234. 
under Charles the Great, 123. 
growth of her cities, 237. 
ceded tq Sardinia, 267. 

Lombardy, theme of, 152, 371. 

Lombardy a-vd Vbnicf, kingdom of, 
256, 324. 

London, bishopric of, 182. 

Lorraine, duchy of, 193. 

^seized by Lewis XIV., 194. 
exchanged for Tuscany, 323. 
finally annexed to'Erance,, 194, 3.53. 

j recovered by Germany. 362. 

Lorraine, Hoiiie of, Rmperors of, 323,. 

Lothar I., Emperor, 135, 136. 

Lothabinoia, kingdom of, 137, 140, 
193. 

Lothian, granted to Scotland, 162, 
656. 

•effects of the grant, *6. 

Lothrinqbn; see Lorraine. 

Louisiana, colonized by France, 355. 
ceded to Spain, 362. 
recovered and sold to the United 
' States, 362, 568. « 

, LbuvAiN (Lowbn), 294. 

Low Countries ; see Netherlands. 

Lubboe, founded by Henry the Lion, 
• 198, 496. 

, its Independence of the bishop, 214. 
one of the Hans^ 214, 220, 498. 
conquered by D-mark, 493. 

Ig7BBOH,' bishopric of, 495. 

LuBLiN^dUnion of, 609., 

LuokNik^s, 46. 

Luooa, 238.^ 

^ undw Castruocio, ^45. 


Mah . 

Lucca, remains ' a commonwealth, 
249. ^ 

archbishopric of, 171. ' 
grand duchy of, 253. 
annexed to TuScanv, 256. 

Lund, archbishoprio of, 184. 

ceded to Sweden, 512. 

Luneburq, duchy of, 208. 

Lun^vellb, peace of, 194. 

Lusatia (Lausitz), Mark of, 199, 479. 

won by Bohemia, 497. 

Luttioh (Liege), bishopric of, 296, 
298. 

annexed by France; 302. 
added to ^Igium, 227, 302. 

. French acquisitions from, 351. 
Luxemburg (Luzelburg), duchy of, 295. 
annexed to Burgundy, 298. 

French acquisitions from, 351. 
within the Oermaa confederation, 
225. ' , 

division of, 229, 303. 
neutrality of, 229. 

Luxemburg, House of, kings of Bo- 
hemia, 497. 

Luzern, ^oins the Confederates, .262, 
270. 

Lydians, 33. 

Lykandqs, theme of, 160. 

Lykia, league of, 39. 

preserves its independence, 64. 
annexed by Rome, 6,7. 

Lykians, in the Homeric catalogue, 28 
Lyons, in the kingdom of Burgundy, 
145, 263. 

archbishopnc of, 167, 173. 
annexed by Philip the Fair, 264. 


Macedonia, 20, 21. 

I its close connexion with Greece, 24. 

I not in the Homeric catalogue, 28. 

growth of the kingdom, 37. 
Roman conquest of, 41. 
i diocese of, 78. 

I theme of, 151. 

' recovered by the Empire, 389. 

Macedonian, use of the name, 115. 

, Macon, annexed by Saint Lewis, 338. 

I Madeira, colonized by Portugal, 646. 

; Madras, taken by the French, 357. 
i Madrid, Treaty of, 298, 343. 

' Magdeburg, atohl^hopric of, 176. 

i recovered by Prussia, 224,» 

' Magyars, a Turanian people, 17. • 

their settlements, 17, 167, 367, 437* j 
ejects of their invasion on ,th4 
Slaves, 158, 436. 
called Turks, 882. 
origin of the name, 437 {note). 

Mahomet, umon of Arabia under, 110. 

Q q 2 
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Kahombt 3L, Sultan, Ottoman power 
under, 450. 

Hahombt tbb Oohqi7bbob» Sultan, 
Ms conquests, 413, 46Qir 
extent of hie domi^ona, 450. . 

Maxima, name of Hellenes confined to, 
378. 

recovered by the Empife, 390, 420. 
indep<^enoe of, 423. « 

Maxkb, county of, 332. 

conquered by William of Normandy, 
334. 

united with Anjou, ib. 
annexed to France, 336. 

Maikb, State of, 563. 

’Mainz, 93. ^ 

ecclesiaatical province of, 175. 
its archbishops chancellors of Ger- 
many and electors, 176. 
annexed to France, ^20. 
restored to Germany, 361. 
Maionians, in the Homeric catalogue,28. 
Majobca, kingdom of, 540. 

Malta, taken by the Saracens, 372. 
by the Normans, 898. 
granted to the knights of Saint J ohn, 
401, 418, 543. 
revolutions of, 418. 
held by England, 418, 563. 

Man, iScandinavian settlement in, 475, 
658. 

its later history, 492, 658. 

Manfred, king of Sicily, his dominion 
in Epeiros, 400. 
styled Lord of Romania, tb. 

Mantua, 243, 248, 257. 

Manuel KoMNfiNOS, his conquests, 383, 
384, 428. 

Manzikert, battle of, 382. 

Maona, the, its dominions, 418. 

Marche, county of, 334. 

Marcomanni, 85. 

Mabqabito, king of the Epeirots, 399. 
Maria Theresa, Empress-Queen, her 
hereditary dominions, 322. 
effects of hei* marriage, 323. 
Marxenburo, 301, 351. 

Marseilles, acquired by France, 265. 
Mary of Burgundy, effects of her 
marriage, 342. 

Maryland, 566. 

Massa, 249. 

Massachusetts, 565. 

Massalia, Ionian colony, 35, 36, 56. 
see Marseilles. 

Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
his conquests, 442, 497. 
Mauribnne, Counts of, 278. 

Mauritania, 67. 

Mauritius (Isle of France), a French 
colony, 356. i 


MIL 

Mauritius (Isle of France), taken and 
held by England, 3621. 
Maxihiuan I., mftjegislation, 203. 

effects of his marriage, 342. 
Mazandbran, 520. 

^Iazovia, duchy of, 482. 

recovered by Poland, 603. * 

Meath, 660. 

Meaux, settlement of, B37. 

Mechlin, archbishopric of, 177. 
Mecklenburg, duchy of, 198. 

Slavonic princes continue in, 198, 
480. 

Mediation, act of, 276. 

Medici, the, rule of, in Florence, 245, 
246. 

Mediterranean Sea, centre of the 
three old continents, 6, 6. 
Megalopolis, its foundation, 31. 
Megara, 29. 

joms the Achaian League,^ 40. 
Mehadxa,' 399. 

Meissen, Mark of, 199, 479. 

Meleda, 409. ^ 

Melfi, 397. * 

Mblinci, Melinos, 378. 

Mbndoo, king of Iiithuania> his con- 
quests, £^1, *■ 

Menin, 352. 

Mentone, annexed by France, 349, 362. 
Mercia, kingdom of, 129, 130, 160, 161. 
Mes£mbbia, 393. 

Mesopotamia, conquest jjpf, under 
Trajan, 99. 

under Diocletian, 100. ^ 

Messana (Messina), receives Roman 
citizenship, 53. 

recovered and lost^y the Eastern 
Empire, 270. 

taken by the Saracens, 372. 
by the Normans, 398 
fiiret Norman capital, ib. 

MESSfiNfi, Dorian, 29. 

conquered by Sparta, 30. 
foundation of the city, 31. 

Metz, annexed by France, 193, 360. 

restored to Germany, ^9. 

Mexico, Spdnish conquest of, 548. 

two Empi^ of, ib. 

Mexico, New, ceded by Spain, 548. 
Michael Pai.aiolooos, Eastern Em- 
peror, 426. 

Michael, despot of Epeiros, his Son- 
quests, 387. 

M 1 BCZISI.AF, first Christian prince of 
Poland, 483. 

Milan, capital of kingdom of Italy, 147. 

archbishopric pf, 17L 
Milan, duchy of, 240, 241, 248." 

temporary Fi^chposs^ion of, 348. 
a Spanish dependency, 543. • 
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Mxiinpos* its colonies, 32. 

Mieitaby Obdbbs, 491, 499-501*. 
Mikobbxja, 625. 

Miboboa, 643, 663. 

Misithba, restored to tlie Empire, 390. 

420. » » 

Mrssidisappi, oolonization at the mouth 
Qf,f 36&.«, 

made the boundaiy of Louisiana, »5. 
Mithbidatbs, king oi Pontos, his urars 
with Rome, 64. 

Modbba, duchy of, 243, 244, 249, 266. 

annexed to Piedmont, 267. 
kfoDOK, held by Venice, 412. 

lost by her, 414. 

Mcesia, J^man conquest o^ 68. 

Mohaoz, battle of, 442. 

Moldavia, Rouman settlement, 441. 
tributary to the Turk, 443. 
fluctuations of its homage, 503. 
join^ to Wallachia, 468. , * 

shiftings of the frontier, 464. 
Molossis, 37. 

Moluccas, Dutch settlements in, 300. 
Monaco, t»rincipality of, 247, 266. 
Monbmbasia, restored to the Empire. 
390, 422. 

held hf Venice, 412. 
lost by her, 413. 

Mongols, invade Europe, 440, 487, 

• •Rhssia tributary to, 487, 604. 

effects of their invasion on the j 
Ottdtnans, 447, 448. 

% decline and break up of their power, 
604, 606. 

Monmouthshirb, becomes an English 
county, 

Monopoli, lost by Venice, 248. 

Mons. 362. 

Montbbliabd, county of, 261 363. 

annexed by France, 367. 
Montbnbgbo, origin and mdepeu- 

• denoe of. 431, 432. 
its Vladikas, 43^ 

joins England and Russia against 
France, tb, 

its conquest and loss of Cattaro, 324, 
432. 

later conquests and diplomatic con- 
cessions to, 433. 

Moni'Febbat, maxquisate and duchy 

• of, 236, 240, 248. 

homage claim^ from, by Savoy, 284. 
partially annexed by Savoy* 248, 
289. 

ONTFOBT, Simon of, at Toulouse, 337. 
ooB^Use of the name, 636. 

MdRAXA, origin and use of the name, 
420. . 

^Moravia, 199. 

history oi, 481. ^ 


NAV 

Mobavia, Gbbat, kingdom of. 167 
«6. 477, 481. * ^ '• 

overthrown by the Magyars, 437, 
481.'*-' * 

Mobosini, Francesco, his conquests, 
414. 

Moscow, patriarchate of, 170. 

centre of Russian power, 503, 604. 
advance of, 606. 

Moudon. granted to Savoyf280. 
Moulins, county of, 332. 

Mulhausbn, in aUiance with the Con. 
federates, 274. 
annexed by France, 367. 

Mumu ; see Munstbe. 

Mcnstbb, 183, 561. ^ 

Munstbr, 224. 

Mubcia, conquered by Castile, 638, 640. 
Mubbt, battle of, j36. 

Muscovy, origin of the name, 604. 
MykEk:^, its position in the Homeric 
catalogue, 27. 
destruction of, 31. 

Mykonos, held by Venice, 411, 414. 
Mysians, in the Homeric catalogue, 28, 


Namub, Mark of, 294. 

annexed to Burgundy, 296. 
a barrier town, 352. 

Naplbs, cleaves to the Eastern Empire, 
371, 373. 

conquered by King Roger, 398. 
kingdom of, 250, 254. 
j temporary French possession of, 348. 
title of king of, 251, 254. 
Parthenopsean republic, 262. 
restored to the Bourbons, 266. 
Nabbonnb, Roman colony, 57. 

Saracen uonquest of, 112. 

) ecclesiastical province of, 173. 
annexed to France, 337. 

Nabsbs, wins back Italy to the Empire, 
106. 

Nassau, grand duchy of, 226. 

annexed by Prussia, 228. 

Natal, 670. 

Nautaktos ; see Lbfanto. 

Nauplia, won from Epeiros by the 
Latins, 421. 
held by Venice, 412. 
lost by her, 413. 

Navabbe, kingdom of, 154, 632. 

extent of, under Sanoho the Great, 
534. 

break-up of, ib. 
its decline, 635. 

union with, and separation from 
France, 33^, 536. 
conquered by Ferdinand, 641. 

* northern paift united to IVance, 344 
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% , NAV 

Navas dx Tolosa, battle of, 538. 
Naxos, duohj of, 416. 

, annexed by the Turk, 416, 450. 
Nbqbopontx, use of the name, 411 
{note), 

NaoPATBA, Epeirot dynasty of, 423. 
Catalan conquest of, 419. 
taksn by the Turks, 420, 424. 
Nbthbblahds, their separation from 
Germany, 203, 291, 299. 

Imperial and French fiefs in, 293. 
tin appendage to Castile under 
Charles V., 543. 

French annexations in, 351. 
barrier towns against France, 362. 
see United Provinces. 
Netherlands, kingdom of, 302. 

divided, 303. 

Netz District, 617. 

Nedfohatel, alhed with Bern, 274. 
passes to Prussia, 224, 274. 
granted to Berthier, 276. 
joined to the Swiss Confederation, 
276, 361. 

separated from Prussia, 276. 
Nectstria, Lombard, 234. 

Neustria, kingdom of, 121, 134. 

united with Aquitaine, 135, 341. 
New Amsterdam, 300, 666. 

New Brunswick, 569. 

New Enoland, settlements of, 565. 

form four colonies, ib. 

New France, settlement of, 365. 

New Hampshire, 665. 

New Netherlands, colony of, 300, 566. 
united to New Sweden, 666. 
conquered by England, 300, 666 
New Orleans, 365, 568. 

New South W.ales, 570. 

New Sweden, 566. 

united to New Netherlands, ib. 

New York, 300, 666. 

New Zealand, 670. 

Newfoundland, first settlements in, 
564 

remains distinct from Canada, 669. 
Newhaven, 565. 

Nibla, taken by Castile, 538. 

Nidabos ; see Trondhjem. 

Nikaia, Turkish capital of Roum, 382 
recovered by Alexios Komndnos, 
383. 

Empire of, 388. 
its extent and growth, 389. 
taken by the Turks, 391, 449. 
NiEkPHOROS Phueas, Eastern Em- 
peror, his Asiatic conquests, 381 
NiKOMfiDEiA. taken by the Turks, 391, 
449, 

Ntkopolis, theme of, 162 
battle of, 442 


HUM 

NiMBS« Saracen conquest of, 112. 
un^r Aragon, 337. 
annexed to France, %b. 

Ntmwegen, Peace of, 301, 362. 

Nish, taken by the Turks, 430. 

Nisibis, fortress of, 100. 

Nizza, annexed by Savoy, 266, 282. 
taken by Buonaparte, 368. 
restored to Savoy, 361. 
finally annexed by France, 268, 288, 
361. 

Nooai Khan, overlord of Bulgaria, 436. 
Noricum, conquest of, 68. 

in the diocese of Illyrioum, 79. 
Normandy, duchy of, 142. 

character of its vassalage, 330. 
union of with Aquitaine, Anjou, and 
Bntanny, 335. 

annexed by Philip Augustus, 336. 
Normans, their conquests in Italy and 
Sicily, 373, 396-398. 
in England, 163. 
in Epeiro«», 382, 397. 
their conquests in Sicily compared 
with those of the Crusaders, 401. 
Northamptonshire, 661. 

Northmen, use of the name^473. 

their settlements, 474-475, 555, 557- 
668, 661. 

Northumberland, kingdom of, 97, 
129, 162. ♦ 

earldom of, granted to David, 657. 
recovered by England, ib. ^ 

Norway, its extent and settlements, 
131, 169, 475. 

umted to England under Cnut, 1 63. 
its independence otf the Empire, 
471. 

formation of the kingdom, 472. 
Iceland and Greenland united to, 
492. 

united with Sweden and Den- 
mark, ib. • 

its wars with Sweden, 512. 
united with Sweden, 468, 622. 

Noto, taken by Count Roger, 398. 
Nottinghamshire, 661. 

Nova Scotia, ceded to England, 365. 
667. 

Novara, 249. 

Novbmpopulana, 173. 

Novgorod, beginning of, 486. • 

commonwealth at, 487. 

Russia represented by, 488. 
does homage to the Mongols, 504. 
annexed by Muscovy, 605. 
Novgorod, Severian, princifagjiitv oT, 
487, 610. 

Novi-Bazar (Rassa), 427. ^ 

Noyon, 331. 

Numantia, Roman conquest of, 66. * 
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NtTMisxA, province of, 69. 
NeRNBERO, 209> 216, 220, 226. * 
Nystad, Peace of, 616. 


Obotritrs, 478. 

OoHRZDA, ta^n by the Bulgarians, 380. 

jkmgdom of, its extent, ih. 

OozAKOW, annexed by Russia, 454. 
Odessa, does not answer to Odessos, 
5SK) (note). 

Odo, king of the West*Fraaks, does 
homage to Amulf, 139, 328. 
Odoaceb, his reign in Italy, 95. 

overthrown by Theodoric, ib. 

Oesel, won by Denmark, 495, 608. 
under the Sword- brothers, 500. 
under Sweden, 612. 

Gores ; see Magyars. 

Oldenb-otio, united uith Denmark, 613. 
becomes a separate duclyr, 917. 
grand duchy of, 226. 
annexed by France, 222. 

Oloierd, king of Lithuania, 601. 

Oliva, P^ace of, 614. 

Olivenoa, ceded to Spain by Portugal, 
542. 

Ol.YNTHO^, 33. 

OpiOANS, Oscars, 46. 

OrsiKioK, theme of, 161. 

Optimatok, theme of, 161. 

Orar, conquered by Spain, 547. 
Oraroe, 203. 

annexed to France, 205, 352. 
Oraroe Free State, 572 
Oraroe River Colony, 672. 
ORCHOMEROS^its position ill the Ho- 
meric cf^alogue, 27. 
its secondary position m historic 
times, 30. 

destroyed by the Thebans, 31. 
Oreos, 405. 

Qrrrby, Scandinavian colony, 475. 
earldom of, 558. 
pledged to Scotland, 492. 

Osruo£r£, 100. 

OSTMER, their settlements in Ireland, 
159, 661. 

Otho be la Roche, founds the lord- 
ship of Athens, 417. 

Otranto, Turkish conquest of, 451 . 
QfTTO THE Great, Emperor, subdues 
Berengar, 147. 
crowned at Rome, 148. 

Ottocar II., king of Bohemia, his 
German dominion. 496. 

•Ottom^ Turks, their position in 
Europe, 17. 

compared with the Magyars and 
BulArians, 367. 
with the Saracens, 446. 


* PAP 

Ottoman Turks, their special character 
as Mahometans, 446. 
their dominion compared with the 
Eastern Empire, 447. 
their origin, 448. 

effect oUf of the Mongol invasion, 
their first settlements, ib. 
invade Europe, 449. 
under Bajazet, ib. 
their conquests of Servia, 430. 
of Thessaly and Albania, 424, 425. 
of Bulgaiia, 435. 
invade Hungary, 442. 
overthrown by Tifnour, 393, 440. 
reunited under Mahomet I., 450. 
under Mahomet the Conqueror, ib. 
take Constantinople, 393, 450. 
their conquests in Feloponn^sos, 
423. 

of Bosma and Herzegovina, 431. 
under Selim and Suleiman, 461. 
their conquest of Hungary, ib. 
greatest extent of their dominion, 
452. 

, decline of their power, 462-464 
their wars with Russia, 463-454 

OuDBRABDB, becomes French, 351 
restored, »6. 

Oviedo, 533. 


Padebborr, 224. 

Padua, 237. 

Pagania, originally Servian, 408. 

I its extent, ih 
Paioria, 20. 

Paioriars, m the Homeric catalogue, 

I 28. 

Palaiologos, House of, 368. 

branch of, at Mortferrat, 240. 
Palatinate of the Rhine, 216. 

umted with Bavaria, ib. 

Pale, fiuctuations of the, 662. 

Palermo (Panormos), a Phoenician 
colony, 48. 

taken by the Saracens, 372. 
taken by the Normans, 398. 

{ becomes the capital of Sicily, i&. 

Palestine, its relations to Rome, 65. 
Pampelura, diocese of, 179. 
kingdom of ; see Navarre. 

; Pannonia, Roman conquest of, 68. 

; in the diocese of Illyricuiii, 79. 
Lombard kingdom in, 106. 
Bulgarian attempt on, 379. 
Panormos ; sec Palermo. 

Papal Dominions, beginning ami 
growth of, 239, 242, 244, 249. 
its overthrow and restoration, 262. 
253, 359. 

annexed by France, 253, 256. 
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Papai. DowiKioirs, annexed to the 
Ungdom of Italy, 258. 
Paprlaoonxa, kingdom of, 88. 

theme of| 150. 

Faphlagonians, 28. 

Paboa, commends itself to Venice, 
414. 

surrendered to the Turks, 456, 457. 
Paris fLutetia Parisiorum), 58,^^ 
capital of the duchy of Trance, 
142. 

capital and centre of the kingdom of 
Franco, 14^ 167. 
becomes an afchbisho^^ric, 174. 
Paris, treaty of (1763), 355, 357, 362. 

treaty of (1856), 464. 

Parma, 237, 241. 

given to the Spanish Bourbons, 249. 
the duchy restored, 256. 
annexed to Piedmont, 257. 
Parthbnopjear Repubijo, the, 252. 
Parthia, its rivalry with Rome, 66, 81. 
Partition, crusading act of, 385. 
Passabowitz, Peace of, 444. 

Patras, under the Pope, 422. ^ 

held by Venice, 414, 422. 
Patriarcjhatbr, the, 168, 160. 

‘ Patricran,’ title of, 123. 

Patzinaks, 17, 113, 166, 168, 367 
Pavia, old Lombard capital, 147, 237. 

county of, 241. 

* Pax Romana,’ 66. 

PEiiASOiANS, use of the name, 24. 

in the Homeric catalogue, 28. 
PeloponnSsos, its geographical posi- 
tion, 21. 

Homeric divisions of, 27. 
changes in, 29. 

unit^ imder the Achaian League, 
40. 

Slavonic settlements in, 116, 378. 
theme of, 161. 

won back to the Eastern Empire, 
163. 

Latin conquests in, 421. 

Venetian settlements in, 411, 412. 
recovered by the Eastern Empire, 
422. 

becomes an Imperial dependency, 
390. 

conquered by the Turks, 390, 423. 
Venetian losses in, 414. 
conquered by Venice, 416. 
recovered by the Turks, ib. 
Pembrokeshire, Flemish settlement 
in, 669. 

Pennsylvania, 566. 

Pentedaktylos ; see TaVoexos. 
^PERAXS 1 A, meaning of the name, 426 
Turkish conquest of, 427. 

PoRCKHE, united to France, 338. 


! PBRXKOP,o<mqueredl^ Lithuania^ 502. 

added to Poland, w, 

I lost by Poland, 503. 

j Perqamos, kingdom of, 38, 61. 

I P^RiouEux, 334. 

' Perxsthlava, 370. 

, Persia, wars of with Greece, 33. 

I with Rome, 81, 101, 109. 

Saracen conquest of, 82, 111. 
revival o^ 90, 100. 

Russian conquests in, 620. 

Peru, Spanish conquest of, 548. 
Perugia, 239. 

Peter the Great of Russia, his wars 
with Charles XII., 616. 
his advance to the Euxine, 619. 
Peter, count of Savoy, 278. 

Pharos (Lesina), 34, 408. 
Philadelphia, taken by the Turks, 
393. 4 

Philips rise of Macedonia under, 37. 
Philip AubusTus, King of France, his 
annexations, 335, 336. 

Philip the Fair, ^ng of France, effects 
of his marriage, 338. * 

his momentary occupation of Aqui- 
taine, 339. 

Philip of Valois, King tff France, 
his attempt on Aquitaine, 339. 
Philip the Haray, Duke of Burgundy, 
duchy of Burgundy granted to, 
342. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
his acquisitions, 296--298, 342. ^ 
Philippbville, held by France, 301, 
351. 

PmuppiNB Islands, conquered by 
Spain, 647. ^ 

Philippopolis, first Bulgarian ocoupa 
* tion of, 379. 

first Russian occupation of, tb. 
finally becomes Bulgarian, 393, 434. 
taken by the Turks, 436. ^ 

Slavonic name of, 379 (note). 
Phcknioians, their colonies, 28, 36, 48. 
PhOkaia, held by the Maona, 418. 
PndKis, 21. 
league of, 40. 

Phrygians, in the Homeno catalogue, 
28. 

Piacenza, 237, 241. 

given to the Spanish Bourbons, 249. 
PiOTS, 98, 664. 

united with the Scots, 556. 
Piedmont, joined to France, 252, 368. 
reunited with Sardinia^ 266. 
union of Italy comes firom^. * 
PiETAS JULH ; see Botjl. ^ 
PiNBROLo, oooupied by France, 349. 
Pippin, king of the FrankK, conquers 
j^ptimania, 121. • 
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FxsA, «rohbi8hoprio oi, 1*71. 

petition of, * 

oonqoexs Sardinia^ »6. 
subject tb Slorenoe, 246. 

Platalil, destroyed by Thebes, 31. 
Plovpiv, 372 (note). 

PoDLACHXA, conquered by Poland, 602. 
PoDOii^ lost bv Galicia, 502. 
add^ to Pmand, ib. 
ceded to the Turks, 452, 511. 
recovered by Poland, %b. 

Poitou, united with Aquitaine, 332, 334. 

annexed by Philip Augustus, 336. 
PoiiA (Pietas Julia), Roman colony, 63. 
PoLABio branch of the Slaves, 478. 
Poland, kingdom of, 159. 200, 483. 
its ecclesiastical relations, 469. 
its relations to the Empire, 471, 
481-^482. 

wars oi^ with Russia. 482, 510. 
various tribes in, 482. * 

its conversion, 483. * 

its extent under Boleslaf, ib. 
internal divisions of, ib. 
consolidatioD of, 502. 

Pomerania falls away from, 496. 
conquests of, 502, 503. 
joined Vith IJthuania, tb. 

Red Russia restored to, 441. 

Zips pledged to, ib. 
its acquisitions from the Teutomo 
knights, 501. 
acquires lavland, 508. 

'"its relations with Waliachia and 
Moldavia, 443. 
its wars with Sweden, 612. 
cedes Podolia to the Turk, 462. 
partitions of, 212, 444, 617, 519. 
formation of the new kingdom, 624. 
united to Russia, ib. 

Poland, Littls, 483. 

PoLBB (Lechs), their settlements, 482. 
Pl^IOASTRO, Gulf of, 396. 

PoLizzA, independence of, 411. 
Polotsk, principality of, 486, 600. 
POMBRANIA, P 0 .MOBB, POMMBBN, its 
extend 199, 200. 
meaning of name, 482. 
its early relations to Poland, 482, 
483. 

Danish conauesta in, 493. 

.Jails away from Poland, 495, 496. 
its divisions, 200, 496. 
divided between Brandenburg and 
Sweden, 210, 213, 508. 
its western part incorporated with 
* SwB|jen, 622. 

cedda to Denmark and then to 
Prussia, 225, 622. 

PoMBBBLiAf purchased by the Teutonic 
» knights, 600. 


PKU 

POMBBBUA, r^rtored to Poland, 601. 
PONDICHBRBY, i French settlement, 
366. 

conquests and restorations of, 362. 
PONDOLAND, 571 
PONTHXBU, countv of, 3^. 

acqm^ by William of Normandy, 

made over to England in 1360, 340, 
563. 

PoNTos, kingdom of, 38. 
Roman^nquest of, 64. 
diocesel'i^^the Eastern Prefecture, 76. 
Portugal, 166, 629, 632. 
county of, 536. 

formation of the kingdom, ib. 
its growth, 637. 

kingdom of Algarve added to, 538. 
extent of, in th's thirteenth century, 
538, 539, 545. 

i its African conquests, 546. 

I its colonies, 546, 547. 

divides the Indies with Spain, 547 
I annexed to and separated ffom 

j Spain, 642. 

j PoSBN, grand duchy of, 224, 231, 524. 
POTIDAIA, 33. 

Pbao, ecclesiastical province of, 176. 
Prbfbcturbb, of the Roman Empire, 
76-79. 

' Pbbssburo, Peace of, 220. 

Prevbsa, held by Venice, 416. 

ceded to the Turk, 465. 

Primobib ; see Hebzkoovina. 

Prince Edwabu’b Island, 669. 
PBOVEN9AL language, its fall, 348. 
Pbovbnob, origin of the name, 57. 

part of Thoodoric’s kingdom, 94, 96. 
ceded to the Pranks, 106, 118. 

I part of the kingdom of Burgundy, 

145. 

Angevin counts of, 2G3. 
annexed to France, 264, 346. 
Provinces, Roman, nature of, 61. 

Eastern and Western, 52. 

Prussia, use of the name, 192, 211, 230. 
long remain heathen, 470. 
dominion of the Teutonic Knights 

I in, 600. 

1 beginning of the duchy, 607. 

' its geographical position, 508. 

! united with Brandenburg, 204, 209, 

i 608, 617. 

independent of Poland, 508. 

growth of, 202, 515. 

kingdom of, 516. 

its acquisition of Silesia, 211. 

of East Friesland, ib. 

its share in the partition of Poland, 

212, 617-MO- 

, losses of, 22$, 523. 
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Prussia, recovery vSi^lfitnorease of its 
territory, 2^. /, ' 
head of Narth German confedera* 
tion, 

annexes ^l^pwick, Holstein, and 
LauenWi^ ''*523. 
war with Franpe* 229. 

Prussia, Western, *{^2, 517. 

Prussia, South, 212, 518. 

Prussia, New Hast, 212. 

Przrmyslaf, king of the Wends, founds 
the house of Mecklenburg, 480. 

PSKOF, commonwealth of, 487. 
annexed by Muscovy, 505. 

Puerto Rioo, 549. 

PuNio Wars, the, 62, 56. 

Pyrskbes, Peace of, 301, 350. 

Pyrrhos, 37. 


Quadi, 85. 
Quebec, 352. 
Queenslakd, 571. 


K.asTiA, conquest of, 68. 

Baousa, origin of, 115. 

ecclesiastical province of, 186. 
kept by the Empire, 409 
keeps her independence, 410, 415. 
prefers the Turk to Venice, 415. 
annexed to Austria, 321, 325. 

BAiiEiOH, Sir Walter, 564. 

Hama, Hungarian kingdom of, 428, 445. 

Rambtta, taken by the ISaracoiis, 372. 

Bamsbury, see of, 182. 

Rascia ; see Dioklea. 

Rassa (Novi Bazar), capital of Dioklea, 
428. 

Rastadt, Peace of, 352. 

Ravenna, residence of the Western 
Emperors, 81. 
of the Gothic kings, 96. 
of the exarchs, 105. 
its ecclesiastical position, 171. 
taken by the Lombards, 108, 123. 
under Venice, 242. 
lost by Venice, 248. 

Red Russia ; see Gauioia. 

Regensburq, 220. 

Bevel, under the Sword-brothers, 600. 
bishopric of, 184. 

J^ex Francorum, title of, 144. 

Bhbims# position of the archbishop, 
167. 

ecclesiastical province pf, 175. 

Rhine, the boundary of the Roman 
Empire, 71. ^ 

frontier of, 350, 353, 3^. 


BOS 

Rhodes, in the Homeric catalogue, 23,. 
kee^ its independence, 37, 41. 
annexed by Vespasian, 41, 63. 
held by the knights of Saint John, 
391, 418. 

revolutions of, 417. 
knights dtiven out from, 451. 
Rhode Island, 565. 

Rhodesia, 672. 

Riazan, annexed by Muscovy, 506. 
Richard L, of England, takes Cyprus,. 
374 ^ 

grants it to Guy of Lusignan, 384. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 361. 

Riga, ecclesiastical province of, 185. 
under the Sword-brothers, 600. 
under Sweden, 512. 

Rimini (Ariminum), 64, 244. 
Ripacurcia, 533, 534. 

Robert Wiscard, duke of Apuha, 

< 397., 

< his conquests in Epeiros, ib. 

I Rochester, bishopric of, 181. 

j Roeslbr, R., on the origin of the name 
j Magyar, 437 (note). • 

Roger I., count of Sicily, his conquests, 
398. 

Roger II., king of Sicily, hiS*bonquests, 
398. 

Romagna (Romania), represents the old 
Exarchate, 147, 238. 
oripn of the name, 234, 365-366. 
cities in, 244. 

annexed to Piedmont, 267. * 

Roman, name kept on in the Eastern 
Empire, 63, 365, 366, 368. 
continued under the^urks, 382. 
Roman Empire ; see Empire, Roman. 
Romania, geographical name of the 
Eastern Empire, 366, 378. ^ 

Latin Empire of, 385 
Romania in Italy ; see Romagna. 
Romano, lordship of, 237. • 

Rome, the centre of European history, 
9, 674. 
origin of, 49. 

becomes the head of Italy, 60. 
nature of her provinces, 61. 

' her Macedonian wars and conquests, 
41. 

her rivalry with Parthia, tb. 
wars of, with Persia, 81. • 

patriarchate of, 168, 171. 
her later history, 239. 
becomes the Tiberine Republic, 
252. 

restored to the Pom, 263.^ • 

inebrporated with France, w. 
restored to the Pope, 256, 361. 
recovered by Italy, 258* 

Rosktij>, Treaty of, 613 * 
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Korkild, bishoprie of, 184. 

Bobtock, 498. 

Bottwbil, 274. 

RouBir, capital of Normandy, 142. 

eodesiastioal province of, 173. 
Rottm, Sultan of, 382. 

Boumans, origin of the name, 71, 366. 

their northern settlements, 439. 
BOuiSAiOA, 440. 

principality of, 458. 
effects of tile Treaty of Berlin on, 
ib. 

RouMBiJA, Eastern, 459. 

Boussiixon, released from homage to 
France, 337, 536. 
recovered by Aragon, 641. 
finally annexed by France, 345, 361, 
542. 

Rovioo, annexed by Venice, 244. 
Ruodn, held by Denmark, 480, 494. 

by Sweden, 611. « * 

RuPEBTSnAND, 669. 

Russia, its origin, 158, 159, 484, 485. 
its relations towards the Turks, 
463.* 

geographical continuity of its con- 
que^, 469. 

origin of the name, 484 (note), 485. 
ecclesiastical relations of, 469, 472, 
482. 

its relations to the Eastern Empire, 
169, 472. 

^ its imperial style, 472. 

Scandinavian settlement in, 476. 
advance of, against Chazars and 
Fins. 485. 

its rulers bacome Slavonic, tb. 
attempts on Constantinople, 486. 
its isolation, ib. 

itii first occupation of Bulgaria, 380. 
divided into pnncipalities, 486, 487. 
becomes tributary to the Mongols, 
• 487, 604. 

effect of the German conquest of 
Livland on, 491. 
revival of, 603 et sag. 
delivered by Ivan the Great, 606. 
advance of, 609-610, 616-620, 624- 
627. ' 

compared with Sweden, 511. . 
wars with Sweden, 612, 616, ,622. 
•conquered by Poland, 610. “ 

lands recovered by, 
assumes the title of Ihnpire, 616. 
becomes a Baltic power, •&. 

• its share in the partitions of Poland, 
Ai0^519. 

no original PolisH territory^ gained 
at th^ time by, 619, 524. 
now kingdom of Poland united to, 
624. 


' 8ABT 

Russia, extent^lMid character of its 
dominion, J526. 

its territo]^ in America sold to the 
United States, 6^. , ^ 

Russia, Bed ; see Ga:uQI^ 

Russia, White, 517, 618. 

Ruthbniaks, 438. 

Rutland, formati<m of the shire, 661. 
Ryswiox, Peace of, 362. 


Sabinbs, 46. 

Sachsbn-Laubnbubo ; ^ee Laubn- 

BUBO. 

Saountum, taken by Hannibal, 66. 

I Saint Andbbws, ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of, 183. 

Saint Asaph, bishopric of, 182. 

Saint Davids, biishopric of, 182. 

Saint Dominoo, Spanish settlements 
, I in, 646. 

French settlement in, 356. 
distinct from Hayti, 548. 

Saint Gallbn, abbey of, 216. 

S4<NT John, knights of, conquer 
Rhodes, 391, 418 
their conquests, 418 
Malta granted to, 401, 418. 
driven out of Rhodes, 461. 

Saint John of Maurienne, bishopric 
of, 173. 

Saint Lucia, kept by England, 362. 
Saint Ombb, held by Spain, 361. 

Saint Pbtbrsburo, foundation of, 616. 
Saint Pol, principality of. 303. 

I Saint Sava, duchy of ; see Herzego- 
vina. 

Saladin, takes Jerusalem, 401. 
Salamis, its position in the Homeric 
catalogue, 27. 

Salerno, principality of, 147, 162. 

duchy of, 396. 

Salisbury, diocese of, 182. 

Salon A, Roman colony, 62. 

destroyed, 115. 

Salona, principality of, 421. 

conquered by the Turks, 424. 
Saluzzo, disputed homage of, 283, 284, 
287. 

annexed by France, 287. 
ceded to Savoy, 287, 349. 

Salzburg, archbishopric of, 176, 216. 
becomes a secular electorate, 220. 
annexed by Austria, 221, 323. 
by Bavaria, 222. 

recovered by Austria, 224, 323 

325. 

Samaites, 488, 

Samabcand, 626. * 

Samioola, 488.^ 

Samland, Danish occupation of, 476. 
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SiMiriTBS, 46. 

tlieir waxs Tdth Rome, 51. 
conquered by SuUa, ib. 

&AMO, Idngdqisi'of, 477. 

Samooitll, purqhaeed by the Teutonic 
knight^ 500. 
restored to lithuauia, ib. 

Samos, 32. 

theme of, 150. 

held by Maona, 418. 

Saistoho' the Great, Idn^ of Navarre, 
extent of his dominion, 533. 

^Sak Mabino, independence of, 247, 
256. 258. 

San Stbfano, treaty of, 469. 

Santa Mauba ; see Lsukas. 

Safob I., warn off 101. 

Sapob n., wars oft 101. 

Sabaobns, their settlements in Europe, 
16. 

rise of, 110. 

their conquest of Perda, Africa, and 
Spain, 111, 367. 

their province inOaul, 112, 630-631. 
greatest extent of their power, 1JL2, 
630. 

conquest of Sicily, 372. 
compared with the Ottoman Turks, 
446. 

end of their rule in Spain, 541, 
Sabai, capital of the Mongols, 504. 
Sabdica : see Sofia. 

Sardinia, 44. 

its early inhabitants, 53. 

Roman conquest of, ib. 
province pf, 79. 

lost to the Eastern Empire, 369. 
occupied by Pisa, 238. 
conquered by Aragon, 245, 543. 
unit^ to Savoy, 261. 
kingdom of, 257. 

Savona, march of, 236. 

Savoy, House of, 234. 

pcmtion and growth of, 277 et seq. 
originally Burgundia4Di, 278. 
its relations to Geneva, 281. 
annexes Nizza, 282. 
its claims on Saluzad, 283.*^ 

Bernese conquests from, 272. 

Italian and il^noh influence on, 284. 

its decline, 285. 

it» later history, 288-289. 

'Erench annexations from, 346. 
French occupation of, 28^ 348. 
Italian advance of, 2^,. 
its union with Sicily and Saxdinie»« 
261. 

boundaries of, after the fall of 
Buonaparte, 361. 
annexed by IVanoe^ 258, 362. 

Saxon Mark, the, 188. 


SBB 

Saxons, 85, 92, 

thehr settlement in Britain, 97-98. 

Saxony, c^iquered by Chiuies the 
GM, 122, 126. 
dud^of, 140, 207. 
use of the name, 191, 207. 
breidc-up of the duchy, 207. 
new duchy and electorate of, 208, 
209. « 

circle of, ib. 
kingdom of, 222, 226. 
dismemberment of, 224. 

SoANDBBBBG, revolt of Albania under, 
423. 

Scandinavia, ecclesiastical provinces 
of, 184. 

its momentary union with Britain, 
466. 

compared with Spain, 467. 

Eastern and Western aspects of, 4G8. 
its^arbarian neighbours, 470. 
kingdoms of, 130, 472. 
its influence on the Baltic, compared 
with that of Germany, 490. 

Scania, originally Danish, *131, 184, 
473. 

its momentary transfer to Sweden, 
491. ' 

Hanseatic occupation of, 498. 
annexed to Swraen, 512. 

ScHAFFHAUSBN, joius the coufede- , 
rates, 272. 

ScHLBSiBN : see Siubsia. 

ScLAVTNiA, kingdom of, 480. ' / 

Danish conquest of, 493. 

Scotland, origin of the name, 98, 554. 
dioceses of, 183. ^ 

its greatness due to its English 
element, 553. 

historical position of, 653-564. 
analogy of Switzerland to, 564. 
formation tH the kingdom, 554, .555. 
settlements of the Northmen an, 
666, 667. 

acknowledges the English supre- 
me^, 555. 

‘ different -tenures of the dominions 
of its kings, 556. 

, grant of' Lothian and Cumberland 
to, 162, 565, 666. 

its shifting relations towards Eng 
land, 557. • 

itts union with England, ib. 

Scots,' their settlement in Britain, 98, 


553. 

their union with the Piets, 556. 



Sbbastbia, theme of, 160. 

Sebastopol, answers to oid Cherson, 
520 (note),, * 
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SKBSinoo, undBt V<mioe, 414. 
SxLBiTKBJAi independonoe of, 90* 

axme'ced to the Empirfi. by Trajan, 

100 . 

• theme of, 160. 

Selbttkids, extent and de^he^f t^eir 
kingdom, 38. 

Sbuh 1., Sultan, his conquests in Syria 
and Egypt, 461. 

Sbljuk Tturks, their invasions, 367, 
382. 

driven back by the Komn^noi, 383. 
weakened by the Mongols, 447. 
Sblsby, see of. 182. ' J 

Sblymbbia, won back to the Empii-e, 
389, 393. 

Sbmxoallia, Semigola, part of the 
duchy of Curland, 488, 618. 
dominion of the Sword-brothers in, 
500. 

Sbmttic nations in Euroi>e, 16. • 

Sbba Gallica (SinigagUd), Roman 
colony, 64. 

Sens, ecclesiastioal province of, 173. 
divided* 174. 

Septimania (Gothia), 91, 164, 630. 
Saracen conquest of, 112, 118. 
reooveeed by the Franks, 113, 121. 
march of, 142. 

Sbrvia, Slavonic character of, 114, 
376, 427. 

’ conquered by Simeon, 379, 428. 
its relations to the Empire, 428. 

% restored to the Enipire, 380, 428. 
t revolts from the Empire, 382, 428. 
recovered by Manuel, 383, 428. 
beginning of the house of Nemanja, 
428. • 

its possessions on the Hadriatio. 408. 
loses Bosnia, 428. 

advance of, under Stephen Dushan, 
391-392, 423-426^.^29. 

Empire of, 424, 429. 

* break-up of the Empire, 430. 
later kingdom of, %b. 
conquests and deliverances of, ib, 
revolts and deliverance of, 467. , 

enlarged by the Berlin Treaty, *6. 
Servians, never wholly enslaved, 433. 
fourfold separation of the nation, 

S^ERiA, conquered by lAmuania, 603. 

* recovered by Russia, 61Ct< 

Sbvbrxn, Banat of, attacked by Bul- 
garia, 434. ^ ' 

Seven Weeks* War, the, 228. 
4 Bevtll^ ecclesiastical province of, 179. 

reSV^red by Castile, 638, 540. 
Storza, House of, 241. 

Sherborhv, see of, 182. 

• Shetland, 476, 492. 


SIL 

Sbibiis, mentioned in Domesday, 560. 

two classes of, tb. 

Shirwan, 525. 

Siberia, khanat of, 606. 

Russian conquest of, 316. 

SioiLY, early inhabitants of, 46, 48. 
Phcsnician colonies in, 36. 

Greek colonies in, 22, 34, 63. 
the first Roman province, 52, 79. 
state of, under Rome, 63. ^ 

theme o^ 162. 

' Saracen conquest of, 153, 372. 
recovered by George Maniakes, 372. 
Norman kingdom of, 260, 369, 373, * 
398-399. 

its conquests from the Eastern Em- 
pire, 399. 

never a fief of th<e» Western Empire, 
233. 

under Charles of Anjou, 260, 399. 
its revolt, ib. 

its union with Aragon, 250, 642. 
united with Savoy, 251. 
with Austria, ib. 
with Naples, 251, 644. 

* its practical effacement, 400. 
compared with the crusading states, 
ib. 

compared with Venice, 404. 

Sicilies, The Two, kingdom o^ 250, 
261, 263, 400. 

union ot with Aragon, 542. 
part of the Spanish monarchy, 240, 
544. 

divided. 264. 
reunited, 266. 
joined to Italy, 257. 

Siouij; see Szbklers. 

SiDON, Phoenician colony, 36. 
Sibbenbcroen, origin of the name,* 
439 (TUfte). 
see Transsilvania. 

Sibomund, count of Tyrol, 314. 

Siena, archbishopric of, 171. 
commonwealth of, 238, 245, ' 
annexed by Florence, 246, 
SiKANIANS, 48. ^ 

SlXBtlHW48||||;.^ ^ ^ 

SikyOn, in the Homeric catalogue, 27. 
a Dorian city, 29. 

Silesia, its early relations to Poland, 
200, 482, 483. 

passes under Bohemian supren^y, 
200.496. 

' joined tg the Bohemian kingdom, 
i 407 .- '' 

beebmes a dominion of the House 
of Austria, tb. 

the greater part conquered by Prus- 
sia, 211, 321. 

Polish territory added to, 619. 
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> SIL 

Silvas, conquered W Portugal, 637. 

SntEBOir, Tzar of Bulgaria, lua con- 
quests, 379. 

Sind, 113. 

SinofS, 39, 64, 426. 

SlHMlTTM. 81, 384. 

SiTTBN, see of, 173. 

SxiPBTABS ; see Albanians. 

Skod&a (Scutari), kingdom of, 62. 

^ Servian, 409. 

dominion of the Balsa at, 4^2. 
sold to Venice, 413, 432. 
takmi by Mahomet the Conqueror, 
413. 

Skopia, 429. 

Slaves, their settlement and migra- 
tions, 14, 113, 133, 367. 
compared vith those of the Teutons, 
16, 114. 

their two main divisions, 114|i 168, 
parted asunder by the Magyars, 
168, 436. 

their settlements within the Eastern 
Empire, 115. 

in Greece and Macedonia, 116, 375, 
876. •• 

recovered to the Eastern Empire, 
377. 

remain on Taygetos, 378. 
their relations to the Western Em- 
pire, 169, 197, 199, 201, 470, 
471. 

general history of the Northern 
Slaves, 476-489. 

Slavia, duchy of, 496. 

Slavinia, name of, 115. 

Slavonia, 322, 325, 438. 

Slavonic Gttlp, 480. 

Sleswick, duchy of, 213, 494. 

its relations with Denmark, 494. 
under Christian I., 495. 
effect of the Peace of Roskild on, 
512. 

guaranteed to Denmark, 617. 
wars in, 228. 

transferred to Prussia, 228, 623. 

Slovaks, 438, 481. 

Smolensk, principality of, 487. 
conquer^ by Lithuania, 603. 
its shiftings between Russia and 
Poland, 510. 

Smyrna, 32. 

acquired by Genoa, 391. 

Snowdon, lor^ of, 669. 

SoBBARBE, formation of the kingdom, 
534. 

united to Aragon, 635, 

Social War, the, 61 . 

Sofia (Sardica), taken by the Bul- 
garians, 379. 
by the Turks, 435. 


BPS 

SoLOTHTTBN, joins the Confederates, 

262 , 272 . 

SoBABi, 47^ 479, 

Spain^ use ot the name, 3 (note). 
its geogtaphical character, 7. 
non-Aj^^ people in, 12, 13. 

' Celtic sMtlements in, 14, 56. 

Greek and Phoenician settlements 
in, 86, 66. ' 

its connexion with Gaul, 66, 
first Roman province in, ih, 
final conquest of, 
diocese of, 79. 

settlements of Bpevi and Vandals in, 
90. 

West-Gothic kingdom in, 91. 
southern part won back to the 
Empire, 105. 

reconquered by West-Goths, 108, 
530. 

Saijpcen conquest of, 111, 154, 530. 

*' separated from the Eastern Cali- 
phate, 113. 

conquests of Charles the Great in, 
127, 631. 

foundation of its kingdoms, 154, 
165, 563 et seg. 

its ecclesiastical divisione^ 178. 
its geographical relations with 
France, 344. 

its quasi-imperial character, 467. 
compared with Scandinavia, 467, 
520. 

with South-eastern Europe, 629... 
nation of, grew out of the war with 
the Mussulmans, 530. 
king of, use of the title, 530. 

Afncan Mussulmans^fn, 534, 537. 

end of their rule m, 541. 
divides the Indies with Portugal, 
847. 

extent of, under Charles V., 247, 298, 
643. 

I its oonquests in Africa, 647. • 

I its insular possessions, ib. 

revolutions of its colonies, 548. 
its possessions in the West Indies, 
Spalato, its origin, 115. 

ecclesiastical province of, 186. 
j under Venice, 414. 

: Spanish Mabgh, the, conquered by 
j Charles the Great, 122, 128, 533. 
i remaiiu» part of Karolingia, 141, 195. 

division of, ib, 

. Spanish Monarchy, the greatest eR- 
I tent of, 643. 

partition of, ib. • 

, Sparta, her supremacy, 29. 

{ joins the Achaian league, 40. 

Speyer, bishopric of, 175. ^ 

I annexed to France, 220. ^ 
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SpBYBSt jpeetoied to Geniiany, 361.' 

becomes Barariea, 226. ^ 

SPI 2 EA, originally Servian, 403. 

annexeo to Austria, 396, 433, 

445. 

SpoxdBPO, Lombard duchy of, 108, 
147. 

Stambul, origin of name, 393 {note), 

see OOXCSTAKTIKOPIiB. 

Stati dboli Pbbsidxnxi, 246. 
Stkzxbmabk ; «ee Stybia. 

Stephen Dubkan, extent of the 
Servian Empire under, 392, 42$, 

' 429. 

Stephen TvaIbtko, ' hing of Bosnia, 
^30. 

Stephen Ubosh, his conquest* of 
Thessaly and title, 424, ^0. 
Stettin; 210. « 

Stibuno, 653. 

Stolbova, Peace of, 612. 

Stobmabn, 493, 494. • 

Strabo, his description of Hellas, 18 
(note). 

Stbalsund, 498. 

Strassburg, bishopric of, 176. 
seized by Leiyis XIV., 194, 362. 
restored to Germany, 229. 
Stratholyde, 130, 664, 666. 

acknowledges the English supre- 
macy, 162. 

> granted to Scotland, 162, 666. 
Strioonium <Gran), ecclesiastical pro- 
^ vinoe of, 186. 

\ Stbymun, theme of, 161. 

Styria (Steiermark), duchy of, 217, 
309. 325. 

StJDERXYS ; 8 ^ Hebrides. 

SuEvi, their settlements, 87, 90. 
Suleiman the Lawgiver, his conquests, 
443, 451. 

his African overlordship, 451. 
Sumatra, Dutch settlement in, 300. 
SkjBAT, French factory at, 366, 

SUSDAL, 486. 

Sussex, kingdom of, 160, 660. 
SUTHBRTiAND. 656. 

SuTORiNA, Ottoman frontier extends 
to. 416. 

SVBALAND, 131. 

SviATbPLUK, founds the great Moravian 
kingdom, 477, 481. 

SviATOSLAF, overruns Bulgaria, 380. 

his Asiatic conquests, 486. 

Swabia, circle of, 216. 

ecclesiastical towns in, ib. 

Sweden, 131, 169, 474. 

it%gpsition in the Baltic, 467. 
its relation to the Empire, 471. 
its oozinueBt of Garland, 476. 
of Finland, 490, 492. 


Sweden,^, joined with Norway and 
Denmark, 491. 
separated, 492, 

growth of, compared with Euasia, 
611. 

advance of, under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, ib. 

war» of, with Russia and Poland, 
612. 

advanoe of, against Denmarjr and 
Norway, ib. 

its German territories, 213. 
greatest extent of, 61 3, 614. 
its settlements in America, 566. 
its decline, 616. 

its later wars with Russia, 616, 622. 
losses of, 

its upion with Norway, 468, 622. 

Swiss Lbaoue, beginning and growth 
of, 262, 268-274. 

SwitBiod, 474. 

Switzerland, represents the Burgun- 
dian kingdom, 146, 269, 291. 
German origin of the Confedera 
tion, 262, 268, 269. 
ri popular errors about, 269. 
eight ancient cantons of, 270. 
effect of on the Austrian power, 217, 
312. 

beginning of its Italian dominions, 
271, 286. 

thirteen cantons of, 272, 274. 
its allied and subject lands, 272, 
273. 

extent and position of the League, 
276. 

its Savoyard conquests, 272, 273. 
its relations with France, 346. 
abolition of tjhe federal system in, 
ih. 

restored by the Act of Mediation, 
276. 

Buonaparte’s treatment of, 368. 
nineteen cantons of, 276. 
present confederation of twenty-two 
cantons, 276, 361. 

Sword-Bbothbrs, their connexion 
with the Empire, 499. 
estabhshed in Li viand, ib. 
extent of their dominion, 600. 
joined to the Teutonic Order, ib. 
separated from them, 600, 605. 
fall of the Order, 508. 

Sybabis, Greek colony, 47. 

Syracuse, Greek colony, 48. 

Roman conquest of, 62. 
taken by the Saracens, 372. 
recovers and Ijst by the Eastern 
Empire, ib. 
by the Normans, 398. 

Syria, kingdom of. 38, 61. 
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&YRIA,' Itoibazi province of, 65. 

Sianpen oofnqtnest of, 1] 1. 
piWMy cci|tdfed to the Empire, 

conquered by Wlim L, 461. 
SzSKLBBS, settle in Transailvania, 
439. 


Taroieb, 530, 545, 563. 

Tabnbbbebo, battle of, 500. 

Taormina (Tauromenion), taken by the 
Saracens, 372. 

Tabantaise, ecclesiastical province of, 
173. 

Tabektum (Taras), early greatness o^ 
47. 

archbishopric of, 172. 
taken by the Normans, 397. 

Tarifa, taken by Castile, 538. 
Tabbaooka, ecclesiastical province of, 
178. • i 

joined to Barcelona, 637. 

Tarsos, restored to the Empire, 153, 
381. 

Tartars ; sec MoNOOia. i 

Tasmania, 671. 

Tatjros, Mount, 61. 

Tauromenion ; see Taormina. 
TaVoetos, Slave settlement on, 378. 
Tchernioof, principality of, 487. 

.Jlost and recover^ by Poland, 510. 
TallBS.WAR, 444. 

Tenpa, county of, 287. 

T£no 8, held by ^Venice, 411, 415. 
Terbounia (Trebinje),. 409, 428. 

Terra I^rma, compared with ilwupos 
27 (iMrfc). 

Teutonic Kniohts, their connexion 
with the Western Empire, 499. 
effects of their rule, ib. 
extent of their dominion, 500. 
joined *Jto the Sword- brothers, ib. 
their losses, 500, 501. 
their cessions to Poland, 501 . . 
their vassalage to Poland, »&. 
secularization of their dominion, 
607. 

Teutons, their settlements, 15, 16, 82, 
87, 96. 

their wars with Rome, 84. 
confederacies among, ib. 

Texas, 548. 

Trasos, 32. 

Thebes, head of the Boi6tian League, 
27, 30. 


Tkbodobxo, Kmff of the iS«t-|aloths, 
his reign i^taly, > 

Tkbrm 3, 33; see TBBSSALOsrhicft, 
Thespbotians, in the ^Rometio eata- 
logue, 26. 

invade Thessaly, 30. 

ThessalonikE, theme of, 151. 
kingdom of, 387. 

its effects on the Latin Empire, ib 
its extent under Boniface, w. 
taken by Michael of Epeiros, 368. 
Empire of, ib. 

separated from Epeiros, ib . ' 
incorporated with the Empire of 
Ni^a, 389. 

sold to Venice, 408, 413. 
taken by the Turks, 393, 408, 450. 
Thbssaly, Thesprotian invasion of, 30. 
subservient to Macedonia, 37, 40. 
province of, 78. 

pa^t of the Icingdom of Thessaloniki, 

Great Vlaohia, 423. 
added to Servia by Stephen Urosh, 
424. 

Turkish conquest of, A. 
restored to Greece, 457. 

Thionvilub, 301. 

Thtsty Years’ Wab, the, 203, 349. 
Thopia, House of, Albanian kings in 
Epeiros, 425. 

Thorn, Peace of, 601. 

recovered by Prussia, 624. 

Thrace, Greek colonies in, 20, 33. 
its geography, ib. 
conquered bv Rome, 68. 
diocese of, 76. 
theme of, 151. n 
Thracians, in the Homeric catalogue, 
28. 

I ThbakEsion, theme of, 151. 
i Thuroau, won from Austria by the 
! Ckmfederates, 271, 314. 

1 Thurinoians, 92. o 

I conquered by the Franks, 117. 
Tiberine Republic, 262. 

Tigranbs, king of Armenia, subdued 
by the Romans, 65. 

Timoub, overthrows Bajazet, 393, 449. 
Tinoitana, province of, 79. 

Tibnovo, Idngdom of, 434. 

I Tobaoo, 362. 
j Tobolsk,' 51 5. 

j Tooco, House of, effects of their rule 
ta Western Greece, 424-426. 


ToLBDCMprchbiahopric of, 178. 

destroyed by Alexander, 31. , j conquered by AlfoDso VI., 537, 54Q, 

Themes oLthe Eastern Bhnpire, 440- | ToHOAllaiain, 571. ^ 

* Tobtona^ 237, 249. ^ w 

Em- I Tortosa, Ar|jroneae conqn^t ot, 537. 

! Toul, annexed by Franoe,'l93, 349. 


Theodore Iaskarib, fopudsi^^^ 
ptre of Nikaia, 386. 
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TOU 

TotnrfptrsBi Boman oolony, 57. 

cafHtal of the WeBt<Qothio kingdom, 

county of, 142, 332. 
ecclesiastical province of, 174. 
annexed to France, 337. 

Tovbaxnb, united to Anjou, 333. 

annexed by Philip Augustus, 330. 
Tovpxoi, 437 (note). 

Toubkat, b^omes French, 352. 

I Totrnd, battle of, 113. 
bishopric of, 173. 

Tbaoourion ; see Trau. 

Trajan, Emperor, his con<^ieBts, 70, 99. 

forms the province of Dacia, ib, 
Tbanspadakk Rbpubuc, 252. 
Tbanssilvania, 325. 

conquered by the Magyars, 439. 
Teutonic colonies in, %b. 
tributary to the Turk, 443. 
incorporated with Hungary, 444. 
Tbaksvaal, annexation of, 372. 

Tbau, 407. 

Tbbbinjb ; see Trrboukia. 

Trbbubokp (Trapezous), city of, 36, 150. 
Empire of, 388, 425-426. 
acknowledges the Eastern Emperor, 
426 .^ 

conquered by the Turks, ib. 

Trxkt, county of, 235. 

bishopric of, 147, 195, 237. 
fluctuates between Germany and 
Italy, 195. 

.^within the Austrian circle, 217. 

•' annexed by Bavaria, 221. 

recovered by Austria, 224, 255, 320. 
Triaditza ; see Sofia. 

Tribr, taken by the Franks, 93. 
ecclesiastical province of, 175. 
chancellorship of Gaul held by its 
archbishops, 176. 
annexed to France, 220. 
restored to Germany, 361 . 

TinliBSTi], commends itself to Austria, 
232, 314. 

Trikkaia, 397. 

Trinidad, 549. 

Tbipolis (Asia), county of, 402. 
Tbifolis (Afiica), conquered by Sulei- 
man, 452. 

Trojans, 28. 

Tbondhjbm (Nidaros), ecclesiastical 
” province of, 184. 

Tbondhjbmlan, ceded to Sweden, 512. 

restored to Norway, ib. 

Tboybs, treaty of, 340. 

?>xrAM, ecclesiastical province of, 183. 
Tunis/. juRquests and losses by the 
Turk, 452. 

conque^ by Charles V., 452, 647. 
^Turanian nations in Europe, 17, 367« 
VOL, I. 
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Turxbstan, Russian annexations in, 
526. 

Turks, Magyars so called, 382, 437 
(note). 

see also Ottomans and Sbljuks. 
Tuscany, use of the name, 234. 
commonwealths of, 238. 
grand duchy of, 249, 256. 

! exchanged for Lorraine, 322. 

I annexed to Piedmont, 257. 

I Tvbr, annexed by Muscovy, 505. 

Tyre, Phcenician colony, 35. 

Tybol, acquired by .\ustria, 313. 
within the circle of Austria, 21 7. 
taken by Bavaria, 221. 
recover^ by Austria, 224, 325. 
Tzar, origin of the title, 516 (note). 
Tzbrnaoora ; see Montenboro. 
Tzbrnoievtcti, dynasty of, 434. 

1 Tzbtinjx, foundation of, 434. 


I Ukraine Cossacks, 510. 

UiAiD ; see Ulster. 

' Ulster, province of, 183, 561. 
t UJPiTBD Provinces, the, 299. 

I recogmtion of their independence, 

I 300. 

! colonies of, 300, 5(M3. 

United States of America, the 
greatest colony of England, 564. 
i formation of, 565-667. 

acknowledgment of their indepen- 
dence, 667. 

their extension to the West, 568. 
j their lack of a name, ib. 

I cessions to by Spain, 548. 

I Ufsala, archbishopric of, 184. 
i Urbino, duchy of, 244. 

annexed by the Popes, 249. 

' Uri, obtains the Val I^vantina, 271. 

! Utica, Pheonioian oolonv, 35. 
j Utrecht, its bishops, 294. 

annexed to Burgundy, 298. 

I archbishoptio of, 177. 

Peace of, 301» 351, 355. 

I Val Levantina, won by Uri, 271. 

! Valence, annexed to the Dauphiny, 

{ 264. 

I Valencia ecclesiastical province of, 

I 178. 

conquered by Aragon, 538, 541. 

' Valenciennes, annexed by France, 
i 351. 

j Valbntia^ province of, 80. 
i Valladcsui^R, bishopric of, 178. 
VALois^nbiii^ of, 332. 
ad(k l-,||pt]^ance, 333. 

won by Graubunden, 278. 

R R 
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YALi^MUAirA,* ' united to the Ytenoh 
k^dom ol Italy, 253. 
to the kiuKdom ol Lombardy and 
Yenioe, 266. ^ 

Vakdjlx6, 87. 

their aettfementa in Spain and 
in Africa, 90, 01. 
end of their kingdom, 106. 

Varna, battle of, 430, 442. 

Varus, defeated by Arminius, 67. 

Vasco ur Gama, discorers Cape of 
Good Hope, 546f 

Vasto, 236. 

Vaud, conquered from Savoy, 273. 
freed, 275. 

Vrii, conquered by Rome, 50. 

Vrnaissin, annexed to France, 265, 357. 

Vrnrti, 46. 

Vrnrtia, 47, 235. 

Roman conquests of, 05. 
province of, 79. ^ 

Vrnicr, her origin, 95. 
patriarchal see of, 170. 
her .greatness, 241, 370. 
relations to the Eastern Empire, 
233, 371,381. ' 

compared with Genoa, 404. 
with Sicily, 405. 

her first conquests in Dalmatia and 
Croatia, 400, 400, 410. 
her share in the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople, 385. 
effect of the fourth Crusade on, 406, 
407. 

inherits the position of the Eastern 
Empire, 407, 413. 

her dominion primarily Hadriatic, 
407, 408, 

her possession of Crete, Cyprus, and 
Thessaloniki, ib. 

her Greek and Albanian possessions, 
411-413. 

loses and recovers Dalmatia, 41 2, 413. 
her losses, 414. 

her Italian dominions, 241, 242, 
248. 

losses of, by the treatv of Rologna, 
248. 

conquest and loss of the Pelopon- 
nisoB, 414. 

annexed to Austria, 252. 

Italy, 263. 

restore to Austria, 255. 
momentary republic of, 257. 
united to Italy, 232, 258. 
acquires Skodra, 413, 432. 

VxRDRN, bishopric of, 208, 213. 

held and lost by Sweden, 613, 617. 
division of, 136. 

bishopric of, annexed France, 
193, 349. 


j WAT 

I Vrrmandois, annexed to Franoe,'dl38. 
Vrroih* fiuotuates between Getmany 
and Italy, 139, 195. 
history of, 237. 
subject to Venice, 241. 
to Austria, 252. ^ 
restored to Italy, 232. 

Vbsp ASIAN, his annexations, 41. 
ViATKA, commonwealth of, 487 
annexed by Muscovy, 506. 

Victoria (Australia), 671. 

Vienna, Congress of, 624. 
battle of, 443. 

I Vienne, 94, 263. 

! * ecclesiastical province of, 173. 

annexed t5 France, 264. 

ViENNOis, Dauphiny of, 263. 
annexed to France, 264, 346. 
i ViNDRLiciA, conquest of, 68. 

, Visconti, House of, 240. 
i Vlachta ; see Wallachia and Rou- 

^ MANIk. 

' Vlachia, Great ; see Thessaly. 

I Vlachs, use of the name, 368. 
see Roumans. 

1 Vladimir, first Christian prince of 
Russia, takes Cherson, 381, 486. 

I Vladimir, on the Kliasma, supremacy 
of, 486. 

' Vladimir (Lodomeria) annexed by 
Lewis the Great, 441. 

, under Austria, 325, 444, 518. 

; Vodbna, 392. 

VoLHYNiA, conqu^ed by Idthuanta, 

I 602. 

} recovered by Russia, 618. 

VOLSCIANS, 46. 

j their wars with RonA?, 60. 

! VBATI.SLAP, king of Bohemia, 496 (note). 


Waori, Waoria, 478, 493. 

Waldemar, king of Denmark, con- 
quests and losses, 493. '' 

! Waldstadte, 314. 

' Wales, North, use of the name, 130. 

I Wales, Harold’s conquests from, 568. 

' conquest of, 669. 

full incorporation of, 660. 

Wales, principality of, 669. 

Wallachia, formation of, 440. 
shiftings of, 442-444. 
its union with Moldavia, 458. 

Wallis, League of, 272. 

its conquests from Savoy, 273. 
united with France, 274. 
becomes a Swiss Canton, 276, 361. 

* WANDERINa 07 THE NaTIOI^; 83. 

Warsaw, duchy of, 228, 623. 
extent of, 524. o 

* Waterford, 561. ^ 
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Wnm w nim. 0Si« 

W»u|w^ IdJUj^m of* 98, WS9. ^ 

Its mwik and s^iHeeinaoy, 180; 159, 

leo. * 

WasOTAUA, daoky of, aad droH 207. 

kin^cdom oi, 222. 

WaSTVAXJA* Peaoe of. 216, 349, 613. 
’Wvaffr Isrpiae, Fienoh colonies In, $56. 

Brttish possessions in. 362, 570. 
WxsiMOSiiuiKD, formation of the 


shire, 560. 

W>3LFOBD, 561. 

WiDpiir, twice annexed hy Hungary, 


434, 485, 441. 

William the Ccmquerc^* his ccmtinen- 
tal conquests, 334. 

England united by, 163. 

William III., king of Holland, 303. 

William of Hauteville, found<< the 
coOnty of Apulia, 307.« 

William the Good, king of Sicily, his 
Epeirot conquests, 399. 

WiKCHBSTBB, capital of Onut’s empire, 
161.* ♦ 


bishopric of, 162. 

WlSMAB, 498. 

Witold, df Lithuania, his conquests, 
501. 


WOLGAST, 496. 

WoBOBSTBB, bishopric of, 182. 

WoBMS, bishopric of, 175. 
annexed to France, 220. 
restored to Germany, 361. 
WuBTTBMBBBO, county of, 216. 
electorate and kingdom of, 220. 
its extent, 226. 

WuBZBXTBQ, bishopric of, 226. 

its bishops dukes of East Francia, 
206, 214. 

grand duchy of, 221, 222. 




Toluc, amhl^ilslioittld 

diocese 581.' 



Zabljax, anctdttt ' oapital ot Himtth 
negro, 434. . 4 , 

Zacxjabxa; tninoes of, hold CSttos, 415^ 

418. 

Zaobloumxa, 408, 428, 430, 431. 
Zaobab ; see Aqbam. , 

ZAHBiiraBK, dukes ol^ 261, 262. 
Zakyntuob <Zante), conquered by 
WilUam the Good, 399. 

^ held in fief by Maigarito, 400. 
commepded to Vemce, 414. 
subject to Aohaia, 421. 
held by the house of Tooco, 4SH. 
tributary to the Sultan, 412. 
Zalacoa, battle of, 535. * 

Zantb ; see ZakyntroS. 

Zabzibab, 523. * 

I ; Zaba ( Jadera)^ Roman colony, 62. 

eoclosiastioal province of, 186. 

< held by Venice, 406, 414. 

1 Peace of, 412. 

{ Z/baooza, ecclesiastical province of, 
178. 

conquered by Aragon, 537. 
Zealand, province ol 218. 

Zealand, l^nish island, 473. 

Zeitouni, 31^, 424. 

Zeno, reunion of the Empire under, 94. 
Zbta, 431. 

Zbugmin, recovered by Manuel Kom> 
n^noB, 384. 

Zips, pledged to Poland, 441, 503. 

ZuG, joins the Confederates, 270. 
Zurich, minster of, 216. 

joins the Confederates, 270. 
ZuTPHEN, county of, annexed to Bur* 
gundy, 298. 

I Zuydeb-Zee, inroads of, 293. 
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